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THE HEART OF HINDUISM. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Professor of Philosophy in Calcutta University. 


I propose in this paper to describe, not defend, the central 
features of the faith of the Ilindus, so as to bring out in a 
short compass its different sides of philosophical doctrine, 
religious experience, cthical character, and traditional faith. 

Philosophical Basis.—The Hindu religion is marked by an 
eminently rational character. Throughcut the bewildering 
maze of dreamy hopes and practical renunciations, straitest 
dogmas and reckless adventures of spirit, throughout the 
four or five millenniums of ceaseless metaphysical and theo- 
logical endeavour, the Hindu thinkers have tried to grapple 
with the ultimate problems in a spirit of loyalty to truth and 
feeling for reality. The Brahmanical civilisation is so called 
since it is directed by the Brahmin thinkers, trained to judge 
issues without emotion and base their conclusions on the 
fundamentals of experience. 

The feature of the world which led the Hindu thinkers 
to raise the question of the real was its passing away, The 
world cnen to our objective vision seemed to them an end- 
less surpassing of itself. They asked, Is this passing awa 
all, or a the doom which emgulfs things mect its cheah 
anywhere? And they answered, there is something in the 
world which is not superseded, an impcrishable Absolute, 
Brahman. This experience of infinity is given to all on some 
occasions, when we catch glimpses of the mighty secret, and 
fecl the brooding presence of the larger self me Boe mantles 
us in glory. Even in the tragic moments of life, when we 
feel ourselves to be poor and orphaned, the majesty of the 
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God in us makes us feel that the wrong and the sorrow of the 
world are but incidents in a greater drama which will end 
in power, glory, and love. The Upanishads declare, “ If 
. there were no spirit of joy in the Universe, who could live 
and breathe in this world of life?” Philosophically, the 
real is the self-identical Brahman revealing itsclf in all, 
becoming the permanent background of the world-process. 
Religiously, it is envisaged as the Divine Self-consciousness, 
pregnant with the whole course of the world, with its evolu- 
tions and involutions. Throughout its long carcer, the 
oneness of the ultimate spirit has been the governing idcal 
of the Hindu religion. The Rigveda tells us of one Supreme 
Reality, Ekam sat, of which the learned speak variously. 
‘The Teosiseaite make out that the one Brahman is called 
by many names, according to the spheres of reality in which 
it is seen to function. The conception of Trimurti arises 
in the epic period, and is well established by the age of the 
puranas, ‘The analogy of human consciousness, with its 
threefold activity of cognition, emotion, and will, suggests 
the view of the Supreme as sat, chit, and dnanda—reality, 
wisdom, and joy. The three gunas of sativa or equanimity, 
born of wisdom, rajas or energy, which is the outcome of 
spirited feeling, and ftamas or heaviness, due to lack of 
enlightenment and control, are aspects of all existence, and 
even God is not considered to be an exception to this law 
of the triplicity of all being. The three functions of srishti 
- or creation, sthiti or maintenance, and laya or destruction 

are traced to the three gunas of rajas, sativa, and tamas. 
Vishnu, the preserver of the Universe, is the Supreme Spirit 
.dominated by the quality of sativa; Brahma, the creator of 
the Universe, is the Supreme dominated by the quality of 
rajas; and Siva, the destroyer of the Universe, is the Supreme 
dominated by the quality of tamas, The three qualitics of 
the one Supreme are developed into three distinct personali- 
ties, and cach of the latter is said to function through its own 
respective sakli or energy, and so we have answering to 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, Saraswati, Lakshmi and Kali. 
Strictly apeaking, all these qualities and functions are so well 
balanced ™ the one om that it cannot be said to possess 
any quality at all!) ‘The one incomprehensible God who is 
omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent appears to different 
minds in different ways.* An ancient text says that fornis 


4 Rajogunah smrito brahma, vishnoh sattvagunatmakah | tamogunah 
stathA rudro, nirgunah parameswarah, 


* Cf. Ps, xviii, 25-26, 
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are given to the formless Absolute for the benefit of the 
aspirants. 

With the openness of mind characteristic of the philo- 
sophical temper, the Hindus believe in the relativity of the 
ereeds to the general character of the people who profess 
them. Religion is not a mere theory of the supernatural 
which we can put on or off as we please. It is an expression 
of the spiritual experience of the race, a record of its. social 
evolution, an integral element of the socicty in which it is 
found, That different people should profess different faiths 
is not unnatural. It is all a question of taste and tempcra- 
ment. Ruchindm vaichitrydt. When the Aryans met the 
natives of the soil, who were worshipping all sorts of deities, 
they did not feel called upon to supplant their faiths all 
on a sudden. After all, all men are seeking after the one 
Supreme. According to the Bhagavadgita, God will not refuse 
the aspirants’ wishes, simply because they have not felt the 
power of IIis highest nature. Any attempt at a rapid passage 
from one sect of rules to another would involve a violent 
breach with the past, and consequently confusion and chaos, 
The great teachers of the world who possess a suflicient 
sense of the historical do not attempt to save the world in 
their own generation by forcing their advanced notions 
on those who cannot understand or appreciate them. Even so 
exacting an cthical teacher as Jesus implicitly justified Moses 
for legally demanding from the Israclites something less in 
the matter of divorce than the highest ideal required— 
because of the hardness of their hearts. Look at the uncom- 
promising words of Mark x. 11 ff. and Luke xvi. 18, and 
the saving clauses introduced in Matthew v. 82 and xiv. 9. 
The Hindu thinkers, while they themselves practised a very 
high ideal, understood the unreadiness of the people for it, and 
so took to careful tending instead of wild forcing, They 
admitted the lower gods, whom the masses ignorantly wore 
shipped, and urged that they were all subordinate to the one 
Supreme. ‘“ While some men find their gods in the waters, 
others in the heavens, others in the objects of the world, the 
wise find the true God, whose glory is manifest everywhere, in 
the Atman.” Another verse says, & The man of action finds his 
God in fire, the man of feeling in the heart, the feeble-minded in 
the idol, and the strong in his spirit finds God everywhere.” ! 


1 Apsu deva manushydnim, divi devé mantshindm | batinim Kasha: 
loshtcshu, buddhastvatmani devatah |. Agnou Kriyavaté devd, hridi dav 
mantshigdm | pratimasvalpabuddhinim, — aarvatah divah.” See 
Bhagavan Das: Vaidika Dharma, which has a number of relevant texts, 
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Hindu systems of philosophy and religion recognise the 
periodical evolution and involution of the world representing 
the diastole and — of the one universal heart, which is 
ever at rest and ever active. The whole world is a 
manifestation of God. Siyana observes, that all things 
whatsoever are vehicles for the manifestation of the supreme 
spirit.) These beings are distinguished into different grades. 
“Amongst beings, those that breathe are high; amongst 
these they that have developed mind; among them those 
that use their knowledge; while the highest are those who are 

ossessed by the sense of the unity of all life in Brahman.” 2 
Ihe one foundational spirit is revealing itself throughout 
these divergences of form. 

The infinite in man is not satisfied by the fashion of 
the finite world that passes away. Our troubles are due to the 
fact that we do not realise the God in us. Freedom is our 
possession, if we escape from all that is transient and finite 
inus. The more our life manifests the infinite in us, the higher 
are we in the scale of beings. The most intense manifesta- 
tions are called the avatars or the incarnations of God. 
These are not out of the way, miraculous revelations of God, 
but only higher manifestations of the supreme principle, 
differing from the lower general ones in degree only. ‘The 
Gita says, though God lives and moves in all, He manifests 
Himself in a special degree in things which are splendid. 
The Rishis and the Buddhas, the Prophets and the Messiah, 
are intense revclations of the universal sclf. The Gita 
holds out a promise that they will appear whenever they are 
needed. When the downward materialist tendency dominates 
life, a Rama or a Krishna, a Buddha or a Jesus comes upon 
the scene to restore the disturbed harmony of rightcousness, 
In these men who break the power of sense, unscal the heart 
of love, and inspire us with a love of truth and righteousness, 
we have intense concentrations of God. They reveal to us 
the way, the truth, and the life. They of course forbid the 
blind worship of themselves, since it retards the realisation 
of the great sclf. Rama considers himself to be nothing more 
than a son of man. A Hindu who knows anything of his 
faith is ready to offer homage and reverence to all helpers 
- of humanity. IIe believes that God may be incarnated in 


1 Param&tmanah sarvepi padarthih avirbhivopddhayah. 
> . * Manu, I, 
~:® Atmfnam mfnusham manye rémam dasarathitmajam. “ And call 
no man your father on the earth: for onc is your father, even he who is in 
heayen.” Matthew xxiii.; ¢f. Mark x. 18, . 
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any man, even as IIc was in Jesus or Buddha, If the Chris- 
tian thinkers admit that men may have acecss to God and 
be saved, other than through the mediatorship of Jesus, 
the Hindu will heartily subscribe to the essential features 
of the religion. of Jesus. The divine manifestation is not an 
infringement of man’s ‘personality. On the contrary, it is 
the highest possible degree of man’s natural self-expression, 
since the true nature of man is divine. 

The aim of life is the gradual revelation in our human 
existence of the eternal in us. The general progress is gov- 
erned by the law of Karma, or moral causation. The Ilindu 
religion docs not believe in a God who from ‘his judgment- 
seat weighs each case separately and decides on its merits. 
He docs not administer justice from without, enhancing 
or remitting punishment according to his sweet will. God is 
in man, and so the law of Karma is organic to man’s nature, 
Every moment man is on his trial, and cvery honest effort 
will do him good in his eternal endeavour. The character 
that we build will continue into the future until we realise 
our oneness with.God. The children of God in whose eyes 
a thousand years are as a day, necd not be disheartened if 
the goal of perfection is not attained in one life. Rebirth is 
accepted by all Hindus. The world is sustained by our 
errors. The forces that integrate creation are our broken 
lives which require to be renewed. The Universe has appeared 
and disappeared times without number in the long past, 
and will continue to be dissolved and reformed through 
unimaginable eternities to come. 

Religious Experience.—Th« effort of religion is to enable 
man to realise the divine in}.:m, not merely as a formula or 
a proposition, but as the cent; al fact of lis being, by growing 
into oneness with it. The wa: to reach this religious experi- 
ence cannot be prescribed. ‘le soul of man whose nature 
is infinite has alnied possibi ities in it. ‘The God whom it 
seeks is equally infinite and wide. The reactions of an infinite 
soul to an infinite environment cannot be reduced to limited 
forms. The Hindu thinkers recognise that the exhaustless 
varicty of life cannot be confined to fixed moulds. A familiar 
text declares: ‘‘ As the birds float in the air, as the fish swim 


in the sea, leaving no traces behind, even so arc the paths to | 


God traversed by the seekers of spirit.”4 The Rishis of the 


- Upanishads, the prophets of Israel, and the founders of re- 


ligions have heard God’s voice and felt His presence. God 
1 On this whole question, sce the chapter on the Bhagavadgita in my 


’ forthcoming book on Indian Philosophy, Allen & Unwin. 
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is supremely impartial to His devotees, whatever form of 
address and approach they may adopt. ‘“* Whoever comes 
to me re whatsoever form, I reach him,” says the 
Lord in the Gita. 

However, distinctions are made on the basis of the three- 
fold activity of human consciousness, into the Jianamarga, 
or the path of knowledge and illumination, Bhaklimarga, 
or the path of faith and devotion, and Karmamérga, or the 
path of work and service. Thought, feeling, and will are 
not isolated facultics, but only distinguishable aspects of 
experience. Hach of them makes its own contribution to 
the whole, and is penctrated by the others, The three— 
right knowledge, right desire, and right action—go together. 
The first reveals to us the truth, the second instils a love for 
it, and the third moulds life. Mere knowledge, unvivified 
by the warmth of feeling, leads to icy coldness of heart ; 
mcre emotion, unlit by knowledge, is hysteria ; mere action, 
unguided by wisdom and uninspired by love, is meaningless 
ritual or feverish unrest. All the three enter into the integral 
experience of a perfect life. Yet as the emphasis on the three 
sides is changing in different men, they approach the problem 
of life from different sides. 

The Gita says, ‘“‘ There is no purifier like unto Jiiana, or 
wisdom.” This Jiana is not dialectical learning, which is 
dismissed as mere ‘“‘ words” in the famous dialogue in the 
Upanishads between Narada, the representative of encyclo- 
pedic learning, and Sanatkumara, the true knower of the 
self, Man in his essential nature is freedom of spirit and 
wisdom. Our limitations shut us away from the reality of 
ourselves and subject us to error. The real question for logic 
is not, how or why the individual knows, but how or why he 
fails to know? Error is due to our limitations. Intellectual 

rowth consists in breaking down these limitations when we 
Sireetly experience reality. This kind of Jiiana, which is 
independent of symbols and scnscs, is life living itself in the 
very heart of reality. Conceptual construction and logical 
learning may be useful in leading us to the true wisdom. 
The Gita insists on an intuitive insight, accompanied b 
rational knowledge, jidnam vijiidna sahitam. Without this 
logical support, intuition may turn out to be mere emotional 
subjectivity. The author of the Gita, by his saving clause, 
suggests that the direct consciousness of reality has univer- 
sality about it. We can attain this experience of reality b 
a — attitude. If we kill our intellectual conccit 
and acquire a receptive frame of mind, we shall lay ourselves 
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open to the breeze from heaven. The Yoga discipline is 
intended to train the mind to hear the mighty voice of the 
silence within. We then feel our identity with the universal 
self, the Atman in us. 

The cognitive pursuit of God is rather slow and painful. 
“The Father and Maker of this whole it is hard to find, and 
when one has found IIim, to declare Him to all is impossible.” 3 
Our life is so short and the search isso slow. We cannot 
afford to wait. Weare ina hurry tosce. We wish to accept 
some faith which will sustain us in life and help us to go about, 
free from doubt, acting and achieving. The impatience of 
the people to reach God is the opportunity for the quack who 
— speedy salvation to those who believe in him, 
superstition and magic become the daily bread of common 
people. In the Brahmanical system, reason does not com- 
pletely abdicate. The sense of truth controls the life of the 
people. The highest truths of philosophy are dressed up in 
fables and storics, intelligible to the ordinary understanding 
that “ all may safely cross beyond the difficult and dangerous 
places of life, that all may sce the face of happiness, that all 
may attain to right knowledge, and all may rejoice every- 
where.”’? The storics of the puranas enable the weak of mind 
to appreciate the highest good, and help the building up of 
the inner spirit. 

Accepting all the forms of worship that prevailed in the 
country, the IIindu thinkers arranged them in a scale leading 
to the highest form of divine worship, which is the practice 
of the presence of God. A verse in the Siva purana reads, 
** The highest state is the natural realisation of God’s presence, 
the second in rank is meditation and contemplation, the third 
is the worship of symbols which are reminders of the Supreme, 
and th2 fourth is er ae of ritual and pilgrimages to 
sacred places.” 3 Idol-worship is unknown in the Rigveda, 
It obviously came into vogue later. It has always been recog- 
nised to be relative to an imperfect stage of development. 
Man is anthropomorphic, and is inclined to conccive God in 
vivid and pictorial form. He cannot express his mental 
attitude except through symbolism and art. However inade- 
quate the symbols may be as expressions of the real, they are 

1 Plato : Timaus, 20 c. 


* “ Sarvastaratu durgani, sarvo bhadrini pasyatu | sarvastad buddhi 
m&pnotu sarvassarvatra nandatu.” Bhagavata purana; ¢f. Re a 
saying that “* the highcst good is common to all and all may equally enjoy 
it.” 

® Uttamfsahajivastha, dvitiya dhydnadhfrapé | tritiyé pratimapojd 
homay&tra chaturdhika. 
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tolerated so long as they help the human spirit in its effort 
after the Divine. The symbol need not be superseded so 
long as it suggests the right standpoint. There is a beautiful 
. defence of image-worship, quoted from Maximus of Tyre, in | 
. Prof, Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, which 
excellently sums up the Hindu’s attitude to symbolic worship : 
“God Himself, the father and fashioner of all that is, older 
than the sun or the sky, greater than time and eternity, and 
all the flow of being, is unnameable by any lawgiver, unutter- 
able by any voice, not to be seen by any eye. But we, being 
unable to apprehend TIis essenee, use the iclp of sounds and 
names and pictures, of beaten gold and ivory and silver, of 
— and rivers, mountain-peaks and torrents, yearning 
or the knowledge of Him, and in our weakness naming all 
that is beautiful in this world after His nature—just as happens 
- to earthly lovers. To them the most beautiful sight will be 
the actual lincaments of the beloved, but for remembrance’ 
sake they will be happy in the sight of a lyre, a little spear, 
‘a chair perhaps, or a running ground, or anything in the 
world that wakens the memory of the beloved. Why should 
I further examine and pass judgment about Images? Let 
men. know what is divine, let them know; that is all. Ifa 
Greck is stirred to the remembrance of God by the art of 
Pheidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to animals, another 
man by a river, another by fire —I have no anger for their 
divergences; only let them know, let them love, let them 
remember.”! These words, so true, so tender, and so tolerant, 
jar on our ears, accustomed to hear dull dogmatics and fanatic 
falschoods. If the symbolic function of the idol is overlooked, 
and if the metaphor is taken literally, the true God whom we 
are secking to realise appears as He isnot. The thinking Hindu 
_ does not forget the instrumental character of idol worship. . 
The Yogis see God in the Sclf and not in the images.? 
Realising as it does the foree of the lower forms of worship 
on the principle of milk for babes and meat for men, Hinduism 
-has developed a religious atmosphere permeated by the highest 
. philosophic wisdom as well as symbolic worship, round which 
much glorious art has gathered. It has room for all men 
of all grades of cultural equipment and religious instinct. 
In a Hindu home the most purificd modes of worship retain 
some external form for the sake of the young who are growing 
up under the same roof. It is idle to stifle the impulses of 
the child by breaking its playthings, simply because we are 
grown up and do not find any need for them. . 


.* 2 Pp. 98-09, ® SivamStmani pagyanti pratimdsu na yoginah. 
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when we begin to hug it. If we break our selfishness, which 

walls us off from the world, and identify ourselves with the 

larger ends, we can gradually develop the love that casteth 

out fear, disarms all hatred, and breaks all i of bitter- 
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rt The emotionally-toned men look upon God as the perfect 
7 Beauty or Love, and wish to be lost in the enjoyment of His 
ul presence. Krishna is the typical God of beauty and love, 
= , and his appeal to men and largely women, dominated by 
ch emotion and sentiment, is.great. A touching folk-song says, 
ihe “ His flute doth call and I must go; and though the way be 
er through the forest thick with thorns, I must go.” When the 
id irresistible call comes, none with a heart can-fail to respond. 
sil For the wsthetic temperament, emotional intensity seems to 
Ne give ultimate satisfaction. Beauty is its own excuse for 
id being. ‘The devotee clings to the feet of the Lord and ~ 
of refuses to leave them for anything on carth. Tukaram says, 
ue “T have grasped thy fect, 1 will not Ict them go... I will 
ut, not Ict thee go, not if thou givest me all else.” Chaitanya 
ns} says, “I crave not for moncy, nor for men, nor for a 
be 2 beautiful woman, nor for poctic genius. O Lord of the 
~ 86 world, I only crave that in every birth of mine, bhakti may 
ar, } grow in mc towards thee, O Lord.” The Hindu thinkers 
he combat the tendency to exalt religious devotion over love 
Id f of truth and practice of goodness. They know full well 
ct that emotions are not isolated functions. By themselves 
- 4 they are morally colourless. The value of an emotion depends 
of +i) on the source from which it springs, whether it is an ex- 
er |! alted spiritual devotion or a degrading sensual indulgence. 
Cir The bhakti doctrine docs not say that all fecling is sacred. 
~ Only the fecling of contemplative humility which accom- 
nt, panies the consciousness of absolute dependence on God is 
tic the true religious fecling or bhakti. Such a fecling expressive 
od, of knowledge issues in a life devoted to the service of man. 
we | Worship, music and art develop the religion of feeling. 
du | The practically-minded man trics to realise his divine 
ip».  @ destiny by the performance of duty, karma, and social service, 
-. 2 yajna. Freedom is the nature of man; bondage is due to the 
up : if arricrs that shut us from ourselves. Our slavery is complete 
sm 





ness. Mere mechanical morality is not likely to lead us to 
the end. It has to be fed by a vital union with God. Then 
shall we realise that in every man there is a ray of the cternal 
light emanating from the Central Sun. When we love man, we 
are conscious of our unity with him in the central spirit, and 
we give effect to this consciousness in our lives. This takes us 
to the next topic of the ethical character of the Hindu religion. 
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- Ethical Character.—The ethical discipline, which is an 


* application of the doctrine to life, is intended to enable man 


to realise his potentialities, that he might stand secure in 
his own soul, free from the hold of the past and fearless of 
the chances of the future. Ethical endeavour consists in 
an attempt to live on earth, every moment of our life, in tne 
swect spirit of adoration, in the glad consciousness of an 
eternal relationship with God. The ideal man lives always 
in the light of heaven, and his life embodies the great virtues 
of truth, purity, love, and renunciation. Moral ‘progress is 
fades not by man’s power over the forces of nature, but by 
iis control over the passions of the heart. To speak the truth 
under a shower of bullets, to refrain from reprisals even when 
~ you are on the Cross, to respect man and animal, to give all 
_we have, to toil for others, and turn the other cheek, are the 
principal duties of man. Our modern practical reformers 
may dismiss them all as too high and unfit for becoming human 
nature’s daily food, admirable ideals fit to console the feeble 
minds of India or the fishermen of Galilee, but impossible 
of realisation. Aware of the distance separating actual 
human nature from this ideal perfection, the Hindu thinkers 
devised a system of culture and discipline to train the indi- 
vidual for his destiny. The complex of institutions and 
influences which shape the moral feeling and character of the 
people is called the dharma, which is a fundamental feature 
of the Hindu religion. Hinduism docs not believe in en- 
forcing creeds, but calls upon all Tindus to conform to the 
discipline, It is a culture more than a creed. If ye do 
the will or the dharma, ye shall know of the doctrine or 
the truth. The dharma helps the smouldering fire which is 
in every individual to burst into flame. 

The dharma is a code of conduct supported by the gencral 
conscicnee of the people. It is not mi eet in the sense 
that the conscience of the individual imposes it, nor external 
in the sense that the law enforces it. It is the system of con- 
duct which the general opinion or the spirit of the people 
supports, what the Germans call Sitilichkeit. Fichte defines 
the latter as “those principles of conduct which regulate 
people in their relations to cach other, and have become 
matter of habit and sccond nature at the stage of culture 
reached, and of which therefore we are not explicitly con- 
scious,” The dharma docs not force men into virtue, but 
trains them for it. It is not a fixed code of mechanical rules, 
but a living spirit which grows and moves in response to the 
development of the society. Even the State in India was 
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a servant of the dharma. It was not above morality. Its 
function was not to alter or annul dharma, but only to admin- 
ister it. The functions of the State never intruded into the 
life of the people. The dharma or the social life has continued 
the same in principle for over 4000 years in spite of divergent 
religious.ereeds, dynastic wars, and political feuds. The livin 
continuity of Indian life is to be seen not in her olitical 
history, but in her cultural and social life. Political obses- 
sion has captured India since the battle of Plassey. To-day 
politics have absorbed life. The State is invading socicty, 
and the India of “no nations,” as Rabindranath puts it, is 
struggling to become a “ nation’’ in the Western sense of the 
term, with all its defects and merits. 

The dharma has two sides, which are interdependent, the 
individual and the social. The conscience of the individual 
requires a guide, and he has to be taught the way to realise 
his purpose and live according to ‘spirit and not sense. 
The interests of society require equa! attention. Dharma is 
that which holds together all living beings in a harmonious 
order.! Virtuc is conduct contributing to social welfare, and 
vice is its opposite. It is frequently insisted that the highest 
virtue consists in doing to others as we would be done by. 
Both the individual and the social virtues are included in 
what are called nitya karmas, or obligatory duties, ‘which are 
cleanliness or shaucham, good manners or dchdram, social 
service or panchamahayajnas, and prayer and worship or 
sandhyavandanam. The varnasrama dharma, which decals 
with the classes of society and the stages of the individual 
life, develops the details. 

The end of the individual is not so much the securing of 
happiness here on carth as the realisation of an ideal, the accoms 
plishment of a mission, This has to be achieved through the 
education of the individual, which involves restraint and 
suffering. Tour stages are distinguished in each man’s life. 
In the first stage of Brahmacharya, the obligations of temper- 
ance, sobriety, chastity, and social service are firmly estab- 
lished in the minds of the young. All have to = through 
this discipline, irrespective of class or rank, wealth or poverty. 
In the second stage of a Grihasta or houscholder the individual 
undertakes the obligations of family life. He becomes a 
member of a social body and accepts its rights and obliga- 
tions. Some of the sweetest of the habits of human nature 
are developed through the ties that bind us to our fellow-men. 
Self-support, thrift, and: hospitality are enjoined in this 

1 Dharanéd dharma mityéhu, dharmena vidhrut&h prajah. 
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stage. The householder is respected most since he supports 
the three other stages. Caste rules are relevant only to this 
stage. In the third stage of Vdnaprastha the individual is 
required to check his attachment to worldly possessions, 
suppress all the conceits bred in him through the accidents 
of the second stage, such as pride of birth or property, 
individual genius or good luck, and cultivate a spirit of renun- 
ciation, When he is thoroughly disciplined for the higher 
life he becomes a sanyasin, a disinterested servant of humanity 
who. finds his peace in the strength of spirit. A state of 
perfect harmony with the Eternal 1s reached, and the educa- 
tion of the human spirit terminates. 


i 
( 
These sanyasis do not cut themselves off from the world ¢ 
t 
| 
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and let it go to rack and ruin. The greatest of their class, 
Buddha and Sankara, Ramanuja and Ramananda, and scores 
of others, have entered into the life-blood of the nation and 
laid the foundations of its religion. Their names are to-day 
a part of the national heritage. 

The caste rules relate to the social functions of indi- 
viduals. Man’s nature can be developed only by a concen- 
tration of his personality at a particular point in the social 
order. Since human beings show one or other of the three 
aspects of mental life in a greater degree, the dvijas or the 
twice-born are distinguished into the three classes of men 
of thought, men of fecling, and men of action. Those in 
whom no one quality is particularly developed are the 
Sudras. These correspond to the intellectual, militant, 
industrial, and unskilled workers, who are all members of 
one organic whole. So early as the period of the Rigveda 
was the organic nature of socicty brought out by the metaphor 
of head, arms, trunk, and legs, answering to the four classes 
which are bound by tics of common fellowship. Each class 
has its appropriate place, rights, and duties in the whole. 
Since all work is noble, caste pride and exclusivencss are 
not encouraged. Caste implies responsibilities and not 
rights. No one is free from any quality, though different 
qualities predominate in different men. The fulfilment of 
our functions is not merely a contribution to the whole but 
also a mode of self-expression. The unique nature of cach 
individual realises itself in his work, which in a special 
sense is his own work, swadharma.} 

The ideal of the Hindu dharma is to make all men Brah- . 


4 I have not here referred to the bearings of the caste system on 
village government and trade guilds, or to the present corrupted state of 
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“mins, all _ prophets. Then they gain the inward 


liberty and the joy of spiritual communion, and sponta- 
neously refrain from resisting evil by force, returning violence 
for violence, and possess the patience and the love'to bear it . 
if «ny beats them, and yicld to his wishes if any would 
deprive them of anything. They are filled with the spirit of 


peaceful joy or sdnte, which means the extinction of all hate. 
I 


a] 


rue Brahminhood represents the highest of which human 
nature is capable. The social fabric is organised on the 
basis of spiritual perfection... Man has no wings to soar to. 
the heights; he has therefore to be content with scaling them. 


through effort and pain, step by step. The Hindu social. 


orgenisation embodies this graduated scheme. I may illus- 
trate this point by two examples of ahinsa or non-violence 
and cow-protection. ‘Thou shalt not slay,” neither men nor 
animals. It is the highest law, the only law. worthy of man. 
Every Brahmin is asked to respect it, yet the system provides 
for a class of warriors whose profession it is to kill and get 
killed. The organisers fe]t that the spirit of retaliation, 
“an cye for an cye, a tooth for a tooth,” wes firmly rooted 
in human nature. It cannot be suddenly displaced. When 
submission to evil is wrong, when resisting it by love is 
impossible, then resistance by violence is allowed, and the 
warrior classes are told that it is their duty to resist ageres- 
sion by foree. It is, however, a concession to human nature, 
and the Kshatriya is told that the law of love which the 
Brahmin practises is higher than the law of brute foree which 
he himself employs. The Kshatriya represents a lower 
stage of development, since he looks upon man as a lump 
of flesh, and not a spark of God. IIe is called upon to ight 
in a spirit of brotherliness, without hate and out of a sense 
of duty, and not in a vindictive mood—that he who has made 
me suffcr must suffer too. If the Kshatriya acts in this spirit 
of humanity, he will rise in spiritual status and rely less on 
brute force, until at last he becomes a Brahmin incapable 
of injuring any living thing on earth. Though violent resist- 
ance is allowed, the end is to transcend it. We have to sail 
along the current of nature in order to reach beyond it. 

The law against killing applics to the animal world also. 
Its logical implication is that we should abstain from animal 
food. The animal creation is also from God, and so has to 
be treated with kindness. The cow is the symbol of the 
animal world. The daily prayer of the regenerate Hindus 
asks for the protection of the cow and the Brahmin symbols 
of the animal and the human worlds, nourishers of our bodies 
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and souls respectively. Gandhi writes: “‘ Why the cow was 
selected for apotheosis is obvious to me. The cow was in 
India man’s best companion. She was the givef of plenty. 
The cow is a poem of pity . . . the mother to millions of 
Indian mankind. Protection of the cow means protection 
of the whole dumb creation of God.” ! But there were 
people in India who showed no pity or mercy for the animal 
world. They had to be trained out of their habits. The 
ideal of the Brahmin who abstains from all animal food, 
who hurts no being either for sport or for food, has been 
ennobling in its influence. The warriors and the traders 
are chiefly vegetarians. Even the Sudras on sacred days 
abstain from animal food. Thus there is a steady growth 
towards vegetarianism. Those who have absolutely no 
scruples about the treatment of animals are the Panchamas, on 
whom the influence of Hinduism has not been perceptible. 
The charge that Hinduism has done nothing to unchain 
the moral and spiritual forces of the lower classes displays 
a colossal ignorance of the work of Hinduism in India. 
To-day, after so many centuries of Buddhism and Christianity, 
when a civilised race comes into contact with a backward one, 
it does not care to understand the mentality of the latter, but 
practises cruel methods of conquest and subjection, that the 
backward races, if they are left eyes to weep with, spend 
laborious days and sleepless nights cursing God because He 
had allowed these civilisers to get into their lands. The 
Aryans of India accepted the natives into their fold and helped 
them to get rid of their habits of dirt and drunkenness, lead 
clean lives and worship the one living God. When the 
original inhabitants were found worshipping serpents, the 
Aryans told them that there was a greater than the serpent-god, 
the Nageswara, the Lord of Serpents, or Krishna who dances 
on the head of the serpent Kaliya. They did not expose them- 
selves to the avenging power of facts by hurriedly forcing 
up society to a higher plane of conduct which could not be 
reached without an inward call. The work of gradual 
civilising by means of caste continued till the advent of the 
Muhammedans. In a large country like India, with no easy 
means of communication, the work achieved is really great. 
Mr James Kennedy writes: ‘‘ The absorption and assimila- 
tion of these aboriginal or foreign masses within the Hindu 
fold was the task of neo-Hinduism, a task mainly accomplished 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries a.p.; and it was so 
thoroughly done that we now find throughout northern India 
1 Young India, 6th October, 1921. 
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a Hindu population fairly homogeneous in blood, culture, and 
religion, and sufficiently marked from the degraded tribes 
that still haunt the outskirts of civilisation.” 1 Outsiders 
have been steadily flowing into the Hindu fold, and the 
religion has been able to absorb and inspire heterogeneous 
peoples with the elements of the higher life. But for this civil- 
ising work India would have had instead of fifty million un- 
touchables, five times that number. This work has ceased to 
be effective since the loss of political freedom by the Hindus. 


- It was then that Hindu society became fixed up in a con- 


servatism and left outside its pale a considerable part of the 
population of India, which has been the field for exploitation 
by the non-Hindu religions. 

Tradition.—All Hindus are expected to accept the Vedas 
as their highest religious authority. They embody the 
principles of life and of the universe. The vital parts of 
the Vedas are the Upanishads, products of a perfectly 
spontaneous spiritual movement which implicitly superseded 
the cruder aspects of the Vedas. The subsequent history 
of the Hindu faith has been a steady building on the 
foundations truly laid in the Upanishads. Though religious 
thought has traversed many revolutions and made great 
conquests, the central ideas have continued the same for 
nearly fifty centuries. Whenever dogmatic developments 
succeeded in imprisoning the living faith in rigid creeds, 
true prophets of the spirit arose and summoned the people 
to a spiritual revival. When the movement of the Upani- 
shads became lost in dogmatic controversies, and the fever 
of dialectical disputation lulled the, spirit of religion, Buddha 
insisted on the simplicity of truth and the majesty of the 
moral law. Probably in the same period, though in another 
part of the country, when canonical culture and useless 
learning made religion inhuman scholasticism, and filled 
those learned in this difficult trifling with ridiculous pride, 
the author of the Gita opened the gates of heaven to all 
those who are pure in heart. Sankara’s reformation of the 
Indian religion is not yet a spent force. Ramanuja and 
Maddhra, Kabir and Nanak, have left permanent marks on 
the Hindu faith. It is clear that Hinduism is a process, not 
a result; a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation. It 
never shut off by force wisdom from anywhere, for there are 
no distinctions of mine and thine in the Kingdom of Spirit. 

S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


CatcuTTa UNIVERSITY. 
1 Imperial Gazetteer, vol. ii. chap viii 
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ANTITHESES IN CHRISTIANITY. 
is ¢ 
JOHN RICKARDS MOZLEY. i 
ive 
WHERE, in this day of discord and suffering, shall mankind tak 
find a centre of rest, peace, and progress ? ver, 
If, in answer to this difficult question, I say, ‘‘ We shall in | 
find it in the Christian religion,” it must not be supposed bef 
that I give this as a clear and simple answer. It is not every thir 
part of the Christian religion, as hitherto understood, that hos 
we can welcome with natural and restful acceptance. The of v 
adversaries of Christianity cannot pride themselves on having salc 
demolished, root and branch, the religion which they despise ; prin 
but if they cannot rightly despise, neither can they rightly the 
be despised. They advance arguments of which the force is relg 
legitimate, though their conclusion is not compulsory. Anti- wea 
thetical considerations are before us; and it is one pair of whé 
these antitheses which I am proposing now to examine. of ( 
On the one hand: In all human history, there has never Chr 
been a system whose adherents have exhibited such courage, Chr 
patience, self-denying love, and free productive energy, as Wa 
Christianity. tha 
On the other hand : In all human history, there has never ete1 
been a system whose adherents persecuted unbelievers and and 
heretics so persistently, so cruelly, and over so long a series the 
of centuries, as Christianity. said 
It will be proper to consider the evidence for both these not. 
propositions. To take the favourable side of the antithesis 2 
first: The courage and patience of Christian missionaries righ 
and Christian martyrs will not be doubted; and Christian (let 
missionaries and martyrs have by no means been confined to the 
the early centuries of Christian history. In every century whi 
there have been those who, in promulgation of the gospel of | 
of Christ their Lord (as they understood it) have exposed but 
themselves to pain and death; and they have been more dea 


defenceless than the martyrs of Islam, and far more numerous bee! 
20 
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than the martyrs of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, 
or Confucianism. 

On the claim of Christians to unique courage and patience 
it is not necessary to multiply arguments; but when self- 
denying love and free productive energy are attributed to 
them in a measure surpassing those of any other mortals, 


* we are at once brought face to face with counter arguments ; 


the adversaries of Christianity have something which must 
not be ignored to say against these claims. 

We are at once face to face with the fact, that Christianity 
is a religion full of passion; it is not a religion of calm 
reasoning ; strong emotions are the life-blood by which it 
lives, through which it has force to act, which you cannot 
take away without imperilling and in the end ruining its 
very existence. That all emotions should be swallowed up 
in love is the Christian ideal ; but when a Christian is brought 
before the enemies of Christ, how ought he to feel? Some- 
thing, it is plain, must mix with his self-denying love ; 
hostility to the enemies of Christ there must be ; but hostility 
of what kind? ‘‘ The weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” 
said the apostle Paul. Did Christians always adhere to this 
principle ? It is perfectly evident that they did not; from 
the moment when Christians attained secular power, in the 
reign of the emperor Constantine, they began to use carnal 
weapons against heretics and heathen, with no scruple 
whatever. No doubt, they did not use these before the reign 
of Constantine. But long before the reign of Constantine, 
Christians wielded spiritual terrors against the enemies of 
Christ ; and were these spiritual terrors always legitimate ? 
Was it legitimate for Tertullian to ‘dwell with exultation on 
that coming time when he should see the heathen persecutors 
eternally tortured in a fiery hell? It was not legitimate ; 
and though no other Christian writer expressed himself with 
the coarseness of Tertullian, other Christian writers had 
said what was practically the same thing before him— 
notably the author of the epistle to Diognetus. 

In view of the above facts, it may be asked whether it is 
right to accredit Christians with self-denying love, more 
(let us say) than Buddhists or Confucians ? Yes, I answer ; 
the passion which marred their self-denying love, the error 
which misled Christians when preaching or writing in defence 
of their religion, must be remembered, and is important ; 
but it is in,no way inconsistent with the fact, that in the 
dealings of ordinary life Christians were, and ‘always have 
been, animated by an ardent benevolence far beyond any 
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which has ‘been displayed by Buddhists or Confucians. 
To institute a comparison in physical things: in a country 
liable to be visited by hurricanes the crops may be destroyed 
over and over again; but this has nothing to do with the 
fertility of the soil, in which the country may excel every 
other on earth. In true Christians, the soil of the heart was 
always generous; but passions, which in the retrospect we 
must regret, have been liable to ruin the fruits of that soil ; 
and how to tranquillise those passions without impairing 
the emotional energy of heart in which the value of the 
religion lies, is the problem before us to-day. A careful 
study of the history of the past is necessary before we can 
solve that question. 

But lastly: Is it correct to say, as I have said, that 
Christians have excelled the followers of every other ethical 
or religious system that has ever been seen in free productive 
energy ? It is very conceivable that this should be denied ; 
and that it should be affirmed, on the contrary, that free 
productive energy began a career of vigorous progress only 
when religion began to decay in men’s minds. That, in fact, 
is the contention of positivists and secularists to-day. But 
it rests on a misapprehension of the problem. Productive 
energy, of a kind, had existed in many countries, long before 
the appearance of Christianity in the world. The pyramids 
of Egypt are a marvellous instance of productive energy ; 
and they were much more marvellous when first built than 
they are to-day, for their surface then had a dazzling brilliancy 
which has been lost through the ruinous agency of the weather 
and of man. But the pyramids were built by slave labour ; 
and so, it cannot be doubted, were the walls of Babylon, 
and the great bulls of Nineveh; and though free labour 
entered more into Greek life, and into the Roman republic 
before the Punic wars, yet in proportion as states grew more 
powerful, slavery entered more into the structure of society, 
and productive energy lost its value, and ceased to be a 
stimulus in the heart of the masses of mankind. It was 
through slaves that agriculture was worked during all the 
centuries of the heathen empire of Rome. Productive 
energy can only have permanent value in the hands of men 
who are free, who work because they feel that it is good to 
work, who rejoice in the labour of their hands; and there 
was from the first a natural tendency in Christianity to pro- 
duce such men, in a degree far exceeding anything which 
had been seen on earth before. It is true, that this tendency 
received a certain check through a cause which was inherent 
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in Christianity itself, and which had no parallel in other 
religions; the belief, namely, that Christ would shortly 
reappear, and destroy the world which now is, and institute 
a new order of things, eternal and unchangeable. This 
belief certainly damped the productive energy in early 
Christians ; but it did not destroy it. In the catacombs, 
while yet under the pressure of persecution, they had re- 
course to representations of art, covering the walls with 
symbols of their faith. When freed from persecution, they 
built and adorned churches. But productive energy on a 
large scale began with the monasteries ; above all with the 
Benedictine monasteries. These began in the first quarter 
of the sixth century of our era; or about two centuries after 
Christianity had been dominant in the western world. It 
may be asked, what had Christianity been doing during those 
two centuries ? and it must be confessed, that those hurri- 
canes of passion, to which I have already referred as deform- 
ing the beneficent operations of Christianity, had had a 
disastrous power during those two centuries to hinder the 
good work which was naturally Christian. But when the 
Benedictine order of monks spread over western Europe, free 
labour took such a start as it never had had among man- 
kind before. Let me quote what Lecky, who is far indeed 
from being an ecclesiastical partisan, says in his History of 
Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii. pp. 260-262 : 


“That Church which often seemed so haughty and 
so overbearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, 
never failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, 
and for many centuries their protection was the fore- 
most of all the objects of its policy. 

** Yet as long as the old antipathy to labour continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected. But 
here, again, the influence of the Church was exerted 
with unwavering beneficence and success. The Fathers 
employed all their eloquence in favour of labour; but 
it is to the monks, and especially to the Benedictine 
monks, that the change is pre-eminently due. At a 
time when religious enthusiasm was all directed towards 
the monastic life as towards the ideal of perfection, 
they made labour an essential part of their discipline. 
Wherever they went, they revived the traditions of 
old Roman agriculture, and large tracts of France and 
Belgium’ were drained and planted by their hands. 
And though agriculture and gardening were the forms 
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of labour in which they especially excelled, they indirectly 
became the authors of every other. For when a mon- 
astery was planted, it soon became the nucleus around 
which the inhabitants of the neighbourhood clustered. 
A town was thus gradually formed, civilised by Christian 
teaching, stimulated to industry by the example of 
the monks, and protected by the reverence that attached 
to them. At the same time the ornamentation of the 
church gave the first impulse to art. The monks of 
the order of St Basil devoted themselves especially to 
painting, and all the medieval architects whose names 
have come down to us are said to have been ecclesiastics, 
till the rise of those great lay companies who designed 
or built the cathedrals of the twelfth century. A great 
number of the towns of Belgium trace their origin in 
this manner to the monks. For a long time the most 
eminent prelates did not disdain manual labour; and 
it is related of no less a person than Becket that he 
was in the habit of labouring during harvest time in 
the fields with the monks of the monasteries which 
he visited.” 


Lecky does not mention here the literary labours of the 
Benedictine monks, which were very considerable, both in 
the way of reading and in the way of transcribing manu- 
scripts, chiefly scriptural or religious ; but also in transcribing 
great works of classical literature, which have come down 
to us by this means. The greatest preserver of classical 
literature was, however, probably not of the Benedictine 
order. This was Cassiodorus, who for a great part of his 
life was chancellor to the Gothic king Theodoric, but who 
then became a monk on his own account, and established 
a great library at the extremity of Calabria; he was ten 
years the senior of Benedict. In every way, in manufactures 
no less than in literary labours, he devoted himself to ad- 
vancing the cause of civilisation. 

It is not necessary to say that labour, for the pure love of 
labour, can only exist in monasteries; but during a thousand 
years, from 520 a.p. to 1520 a.p., it did very largely exist 
in monasteries, and whether inside or outside monasteries, 
it was very largely animated by the love of Christ as its 
motive. Moreover, the love of Christ was a passionate love ; 
without the passion, the love would not have worked. It 
worked continuously; discoveries were made, and when 
made, were not lost. The mariner’s compass, indeed, could 
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hardly have been discovered by monks; it is not certain 
that it was a Christian discovery ; but there is no doubt at 
all that, when discovered, it was used by Christians in a 
degree far beyond that in which it was used by nations not 
Christian. Stained glass was a wonderful discovery, and 
one must believe it to have been made by monks; and the 
amenities of life had greatly advanced on the eve of the 
Reformation, in a degree in which they had not advanced 
anywhere outside the area of Christendom. Some portion 
of this advance is attributable to the Byzantine empire, 
where it is not so definitely attributable to monastic influences 
as in the west; yet it was two brave monks who brought 
the eggs of the silkworm from China to Constantinople, in 
the reign of the emperor Justinian; until that time the 
silkworm had been unknown in Europe, and the eggs could 
not be taken out of China except with great risk to the 
bearer. 

Those who look carefully into the subject will be con- 
vinced that the self-denying love which has been so great 
a characteristic of Christians has also meant self-denying 
labour, and labour in the cause of human progress far beyond 
anything which has been seen outside the limits of Christen- 
dom. Is there not reason to say that this practical value 
evinces a truth in the Christian religion itself ? 

This argument may be reinforced by a consideration of 
the state of the world in times much more recent than those 
of which I have been speaking. Is the labour of the present 
day,—the labour of miners and quarrymen, of workers on 
the land or on railways, of workers in mills and forges, of 
workers in shops, of domestic servants, of sailors, of the 
lower order of those engaged in municipal service,—is this 
free labour? It has lately dawned on the conscience of 
the community, that all this labour, though’ nominally free, 
is not really so; that in bargains struck between rich and 
poor, the rich have an advantage, by the operation of which 
the rich become richer, the poor poorer; and though it is 
not easy to see how it is that the poor are so detrimentally 
affected, the fact remains that it is so. This is the origin 
of what is called Socialism or Communism in modern times ; 
words of vague meaning, but not therefore meaningless ; 
words which may be wrongly used to justify lawless violence, 
but which testify to the feeling of millions of men and women, 
that they are not really free. They are indeed not wrong 
in this. Christianity, in its monastic form, was and is an 
example of much more free labour, of much{more equal 
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labour; and Christianity in forms quite apart from the 
monastic life, has mitigated and does mitigate the toil of 
labourers, and does encourage freedom of service. 

But I am not forgetting that the subject has a counter 
aspect, as to which the adversaries of Christianity are very 
keen in their remembrance. And what is so remarkable 
(though far from unnatural) is that the same flood of exalted 
passion which made Christianity the most beneficent of all 
human agencies did also, when turned to wrong purposes, 
make it the cruellest and most destructive of human systems. 
It is worth while considering how it was that the passion 
which lay at the heart of the religion could operate so 
diversely. 

It is certain that in the three synoptic gospels, no less 
than in the fourth gospel, Jesus is represented as placing 
himself in a rank of the highest exaltation. But there is 
this difference. In the most remarkable discourses of the 
synoptic gospels, above all in that discourse in which the 
judgment of individual men is represented as being conducted 
by Christ himself, in the twenty-fifth chapter of the first 
gospel, the ground of approval or condemnation is stated to 
be the conduct of men towards their fellows; if they had 
acted lovingly towards them, they are taken into fellowship 
with Christ, and into eternal life; if they had not acted 
lovingly towards them, they are condemned, and the con- 
demnation, however it be interpreted, is a matter of the 
utmost seriousness. Adoration of Jesus himself is not, in 
the synoptic gospels, represented as the primary duty of 
every man. It is hard to deny that it is so represented in 
the fourth gospel. Now from this difference an important 
difference of conduct results. That adoration of Jesus is 
both a duty and a natural delight to the believing heart is 
true. But it ought not to thrust out of their pre-eminent place 
those two commands which, when Jesus himself was asked 
what duties were of first necessity, he named; love of God 
and love of man. If it is said that in love of God he included 
love of himself as the Son of God, why, on that memorable 
occasion (Mark xii. 28-84) did he not say so? And why, in 
his prophecy of what is called the last judgment (though the 
word “last”? is not found in the prophecy itself) did he 
represent the persons judged as quite unconscious of having 
adored him or of having not adored him? Adoration of 
himself finds no place in that prophecy. And when he 
called himself meek and lowly of heart, we must think that, 
though he may have known that adoration was his rightful 
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claim, it was not a claim that he enforced with threatenings, 
express or implied. 

The true mind of Jesus is seen in the main in the synoptic 
gospels (I am not binding myself to the genuineness of every 
single utterance) ; the mind of the fervent disciple in relation 
to Jesus is seen in the fourth gospel, though again I do not 
mean that there is no genuine utterance of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel. But this in the main is the cause of the differ- 
ence between these respective authorities. I am not saying, 
nor do I think, that it would have been better if the fourth 
gospel had not been written. It has its sanctity ; but a wrong 
order, in the sequence of Christian truth, is inculcated in it. 

It may here naturally be asked, whether this wrong 
sequence in Christian truth is found in the epistles of the 
great apostle Paul? In the main current of his thoughts, 
it is not found; Jew and Gentile, he tells us in the second 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, are alike judged 
according to their works ; he does not despise works, but as 
a matter of fact the impress of something wrong lies on all 
the works of man. Only by Jesus was sin destroyed; and 
our own works can only be pure when faith in Jesus lies at the 
root of them. But there is nothing in this doctrine to lessen 
the supreme value of those two commands which Jesus 
himself declared to be supreme. I am not, however, vindi- 
cating every one of Paul’s sayings. 

But I come back to the key-note of Christian history ; 
passion was indispensable, but passion was dangerous. I 
have said, that not every one of the sayings of Paul can be 
justified ; and here is a passage from his second epistle to 
the Thessalonians, which had better have been softened in 
its expressions ; and it must be noted that the word “ if” 
with which it commences does not imply any real softening 
of its meaning : 


“If so be that it is a righteous thing with God to 
recompense affliction to them that afflict you, and to you 
that are afflicted rest. with us, at the revelation of the 
Lord Jesus from heaven with the angels of his power 
in flaming fire, rendering vengeance to them that know 
not God, and to them that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might, when he shall come to be glorified 
in his saints” (2 Thessalonians i. 6—10). 


Much milder was the apostle Peter, in that epistle of his 
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which alone can be esteemed genuine throughout. There 
is fear in the following sentences, but no unworthy fear, and 
no thought of vengeance-: 


““The time is come for judgment to begin at the 
house of God : and if it begin first at us, what shall be the 
end of them that obey not the gospel of God? And if the 
righteous is scarcely saved, where shall the ungodly and 
sinner appear ?”’ (1 Peter iv. 17, 18). 


But the apostle John is indiscriminate in his condemnation 
of both Jews and heathen in a degree far beyond either 
Peter or Paul; in his gospel (viii. 44) it is alleged that Jesus 
said to the Jews (and if the context be borne in mind, by no 
means the worst of the Jews) “‘ Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will to do.” 
In his first epistle he writes to his disciples (1 John v. 19) 
““We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth 


in the evil one”’; a verse in which both clauses need great / 


modification, if they are to be brought within the bounds of 
sober truth; and in the Revelation the condemnation of the 
Roman empire is absolute and terrific. There is genuine 
power in the apostle John ; he does give a side of Christianity 
which is not equally given elsewhere, the personal human 
affection towards Jesus ; and broadly human affections have 
a real place in him. But his mind is very far from being a 
consistent whole; he flashes into hatreds continually ; and 
these hatreds, combined with his ignorance, produced a 
narrowing effect on the whole Church after him. 

Thus there were elements internal to Christianity itself 
and in the minds of some of its greatest and most advanced 
exponents, which tended to produce in Christians an undue 
severity and narrowness of judgment. And the opportunity 
for correcting this narrowness, and of mitigating this severity, 
was not given to them in any proper measure for the best 
part of three centuries ; by which time the internal motives of 
the Church had become indurated. For how was it possible 
for Christians to look with impartial eyes on the meaning 
or on the evidences of their religion, when their whole souls 


had to be braced up to stand firm against external enemies | 


and cruel persecutions? The two Christian writers who, 
in these early times, tried their hardest to look with impartial 
eyes upon their own religion were Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen; and we cannot but regret that they did not 
rule the minds of Christians more than they did; but the 
side of rigidity won the day. 
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It will be proper for me here to quote those passages 
from the epistle to Diognetus (written in the second century, 
by an unknown author) to which I referred above. The 
writer, in some respects, is justly impressive; but beyond 
mistake he tries to frighten his reader into becoming a 
Christian. In his seventh chapter, after saying that -God 
sent his Son into the world, he goes on thus : 


“‘ Did he send him, as a man might reckon that he 
would, with a view to tyranny and fear and to strike 
men with dismay? Bygno means; but in2mildness 
and gentleness. He sent him as a king sends his royal 
son; he sent him as a God to men; he sent him with a 
view to save men, to persuade them, not to force them ; 
for violence does not belong to God. He invited men, 
he did not persecute them; he loved men, he did not 
judge them. For in the future he will send him to be a 
judge; and who will endure his presence ? ”’ 


It will be seen that the mildness and gentleness are to 
cease ; and what is to take their place? In the next chapter 
he tells us that the philosophers who called fire a God will 
themselves depart into that fire; and in the tenth chapter 
he tells his reader, ‘“‘ thou wilt despise that which appears 
here to be death, when thou dost fear that which truly is 
death, which is kept for those who shall be condemned to 
the eternal fire, which shall punish unto the end those 
committed to it.” 

The motive presented for becoming a Christian in these 
passages is an illegitimate motive. 

Still more does Justin Martyr (who wrote about the 
middle of the second century) use language calculated to 
terrify his readers into becoming Christians. It is true, 
he is in some ways broad-minded ; he regards some eminently 
pious heathen as really Christian, and as saved ; but clearly 
not many ; and his exposition of the doctrine of damnation 
is most terrifying. In the first place he holds that the fleshly 
body, which is ours here, rises again at the general resurrec- 
tion; next, that this fleshly body, in the case of the wicked, 
shall be tortured eternally in fire by the agency of Christ 
himself (First Apology, chapter viii.) ; and among the wicked 
he includes Gnostic heretics (Dialogue with Trypho, chapter 
Ixxx.) and such Judaising Christians as try to enforce cir- 
cumcision on Gentile Christians (Dialogue, chapter xlvii.); 
and also, the ordinary Jew and the ordinary heathen. With 
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respect to the Jew, a pertinent passage will be found in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, chapter xliv.; the words are: 


*“'You deceive yourselves while you fancy that, 
because you are the seed of Abraham after the flesh, there- 
fore you shall fully inherit the good things announced 
to be bestowed by God through Christ. . . . So that 
it becomes you to eradicate this hope from your souls, 
and hasten to know in what way forgiveness of sins, 
and a hope of inheriting the promised good things, shall 
be yours. But there is no other way than this, to be- 
come acquainted with this Christ, etc.” 


With respect to the heathen, they are misled by demons ; 
and those who are misled by demons go to hell. “ We 
forewarn you,” he says in his first First Apology (chapter xiv.) 
to the emperor Antoninus Pius and to the whole Roman 
people, “to be on your guard, lest those demons whom we 
have been accusing should deceive you, and quite divert 
you from reading and understanding what we say. For 
they strive to hold you their slaves and servants; and 
sometimes by appearances in dreams, and sometimes by 
magical impositions, they subdue all who make no strong 
opposing effort for their own salvation.” 

Justin was a brave man, a truly religious man, and he 
said quite truly that the belief in Christian doctrines made 





men good; but his doctrine of hell was a cruel one, and 
its influence on after ages was bad. If it had not been 
shared by other Christians, it would have been unimportant ; 
but he tells us that other Christians went beyond himself 
in their condemnations. And Tertullian did go much beyond 
Justin ; but of Tertullian I need say no more. 

The great Church Father and martyr of the middle part 
of the third century, Cyprian, ought not to be ignored ; 
with much to commend him to our reverence, his threatenings 
of hell to unbelievers were of the fiercest; as will be seen 
by any one who refers to the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
work entitled Liber ad Demetrianum. 

During the third century the Christian Church had 
gathered strength, while the Roman empire was decaying. | 
Great calamities filled the middle part of the century; one/’ 
emperor, Decius, was slain in battle by the Goths, another,} 
Valerian, was captured by the Persians, and died in captivity ; 
a terrible plague swept away large numbers of the population 
of the empire. The religious conflict no doubt weakened | 
the empire, and the Christians bestowed little attention 
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on the military protection of it, or on the prevention and cure 
of disease ; on the other hand, they exhibited great charity 
and benevolence towards the poor, the sick, and the dying. 

During the latter part of the third century religious: 
peace existed under imperial Rome; then, at the beginning 
of the fourth century, the fierce persecution by Galerius 
broke out, and lasted some years, but failed; Galerius 
himself put an end to it. Then, with sudden and most 
startling rapidity, the great change took place. Christianity 
had won the day; and forthwith Christianity, instead of 
being persecuted, began to persecute. Few people are 
aware how immediate the use of the persecuting sword by 
Christians was, when they attained secular power. One 
thing that has disguised the fact is, that the nominal perse- 
cutor was the emperor Constantine; but his public letter, 
in which he commanded this persecution, was sent to Christian 
bishops and Christian laity in every part of the world; had 
the bishops disapproved of it, the historian Socrates, who 
tells us of the letter, would have told us of the disapproval. 
Here then is the letter, written immediately after the holding 
of the famous council of Niczea, 825 a.p., the council in which 
the heretic Arius was condemned : 


‘* Constantine the victorious, most great and revered, 
to the bishops and laity. 

** Since Arius has imitated wicked and impious men, 
it is right that he should share their infamy. Even 
as Porphyry, the enemy of divine worship, after com- 
posing lawless treatises against piety, received a fitting 
reward, so that he is for ever subject to reproach and 
is full of an evil reputation, and his impious treatises 
have been destroyed; so it is our determination that 
Arius and those who agree with him shall be called 
Porphyrians, in order that they may be named after 
those whose characters they imitate. In addition, 
if any treatise composed by Arius should be discovered, 
this must be committed to the flames; in order that 
not only his worthless teaching may disappear, but not 
even a remembrance of it may be left. If, however, 
anyone is detected as having hidden a treatise composed 
by Arius, and not immediately brought it and destroyed 
it by fire, I forewarn him that death shall be the penalty ; 
for having been convicted on this charge, he shall 
forthwith undergo capital punishment. May God guard 
you ”’ (Socrates, Eccl. Hist., i. 9). 
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It does notappear that anyone was really put to death 
under this tremendous decree; but Arianism in its original 
form collapsed utterly ; very few bishops indeed wished to 
countenance it; and Arius himself, after a couple of years 
in exile, abandoned it. Then arose what was called semi- 
Arianism ; for many of the bishops had disliked the ad- 
mission of the word ‘ Consubstantial ”? (Homo-ousios) into 
the creed, as unscriptural; and they wished to revise the 
creed, omitting this word. Constantine practically joined 
them, becoming thus himself a semi-Arian, and the whole 
empire was filled with tumult by controversies on this new 
ground, Constantine was followed in the course which he 
took by his son Constantius, and afterwards by Valens ; 
and it was half a century before the Church, in its Catholic 
form, was able to take political action. It would, therefore, 
be improper to accuse the Christian Church of conducting 
persecution during this period ; but one remark may be made. 
The great upholder of the Nicene creed was Athanasius, 
who himself underwent some persecution on that account 
from the semi-Arian emperor Constantius; and the phrase 
of Athanasius when he calls his unorthodox opponents 
‘“* Arian madmen ” (as he frequently does) implies his belief 
that they were rushing straight into hell. This is one of 
the evidences, not to be forgotten, that the fear of hell, 
and the belief that hell was the destiny of all who disparaged 
Jesus Christ personally in the smallest degree, were ex- 
ceedingly strong motives among all sincere Christians in 
these early centuries. 

The Church in its Catholic form became supreme in civil 
matters when Theodosius (a Spaniard) ascended the imperial 
throne in 879 a.D. Immediately after his accession very 
severe legislation was instituted against pagans and heretics. 
Various bishops, notably Ambrose bishop of Milan, urged 
Theodosius in this direction. Churches were taken away 
from heretics and handed over to the orthodox; and the 
heretics were forbidden to rebuild churches in lieu of those 
taken from them. It is impossible to enumerate all the 
persecuting acts that were passed by Theodosius; but 
Christian mobs, and above all the Christian hermits of 
Egypt, exceeded his legislation in intolerance. Temples were 
destroyed which Theodosius himself would have spared, 
and would have used as places in which his provincial councils 
might meet. Here are two sentences from the article on 
Theodosius in the Dictionary of Christian Biography (vol. iv. 
p. 963) which show what was happening : 
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“The mob in another part of the same province ” 
(Egypt), ‘ headed by the bishop, attacked and burned 
a Jewish synagogue and a Valentinian meeting-house. 
Theodosius was contemplating the punishment of these 
riotous proceedings when Ambrose intervened, address- 
ing a letter (Ep. xl.) which effectually frightened the 
emperor from his purpose.” 


The letter of Ambrose to which reference is here made 
is a very long one, but one brief sentence from the 26th 
section of it will show the animus which pervades it. ‘“ It 
is a serious thing,” Ambrose tells Theodosius, “ to imperil 
thy faith by acting on behalf of the Jews.’ This is the 
argument of one who is a partisan on behalf of Christ ; and 
this is but one instance out of innumerable others, in which 
the secular power was dominated by terrors held over it 
by ecclesiastical authorities. 

The first infliction of death on a heretic took place in 
the reign of Theodosius, but is in no way attributable to 
him; it was inflicted by Maximus, who had made himself 
emperor in Britain and Gaul, and had been acknowledged 
as such by Theodosius; and the victim was Priscillian, a 
Spaniard; four of his disciples receiving martyrdom at the 
same time. Though these courageous heretics were slain by 
Maximus, it was at the urgent instance of two Spanish 
bishops. It should be mentioned, to the credit of both 
Ambrose and of Martin bishop of Tours, that they protested 
against this act of persecution, which exceeded their ideas 
of a just severity ; but Pope Leo I., writing in the middle of 
the fifth century, expressed his approval of it. 

It was about thirty years after Priscillian’s martyrdom 
that the murder of the famous female philosopher Hypatia, 
by fanatical Christians of Alexandria, took place. The leader 
of the murderers, Peter the Reader, was known; if he had 
been punished, we should certainly have been told of it by 
the historian Socrates; as we are not told of this, we must 
conclude that he was left unpunished. Yet there can be no 
doubt that Cyril the bishop of Alexandria had the power 
to bring him to punishment. 

But I must hasten to the evidence of Augustine, the 
famous bishop of Hippo, on the subject of persecution by 
the Christian Church: Augustine was a _tender-hearted 
man ; all his natural feelings were against subjecting heretics, 
because they’ were heretics, to physical penalties, such as 
exile or imprisonment, deprivation of goods, flogging or 
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torture; and when his fellow-bishops urged him to adopt 
these measures against the Donatists, at first he refused to 
do so. Yet presently he yielded ; he became a persecutor ; 
and why ? He tells us his reasons in his 98rd Epistle, written 
to a certain Vincentius, who belonged to a particular sect 
of Donatists, founded by a certain Rogatus, and therefore 
called by Augustine—Rogatists. Some Donatists had ex- 
hibited extreme violence towards the Catholic communities, 
and when these were repressed by physical force, it could 
not properly be called religious persecution; but the 
Rogatists had been quiet and peaceable (see section 11 of 
the letter); why, then, Vincentius asked, should they 
be persecuted ? Augustine puts at the very beginning of 
his letter the true reason which actuates him; ‘In order 
that they may not experience hereafter the righteous penal- 
ties of the impious ”’; and he asks, ‘“‘ Was I to grudge them 
their salvation?’ It was to save them from hell that he 
persecuted them. This is the central feeling which actuates 
him all through this long letter. Of course, it has to be 
supported by other arguments. Persecution had converted 
many people, and indeed whole cities. This Augustine had 
actually seen, and it is not surprising; and when Augustine 
saw his fellow-bishops forcing heretics into orthodoxy, it 
was natural for him to think, Ought not I to do the same ? 
Then he uses an argumentum ad hominem (section 10): Do 
not Vincentius and his followers approve of the laws which 
the emperors had laid down against those who offered 
sacrifices to the heathen deities ? and yet the penalty for 
that impiety is much more severe; it is death. And so on; 
for Augustine is a skilful pleader. But the root of all his 
arguments is this: ‘‘ If you continue in your heresy, God will 
send you to hell.” 

No one who looks through the whole history of Christen- 
dom will doubt that this was the true reason why the Christian 
Church persecuted. Other reasons intermingled, of course. 
Cruelty was common in primitive and medieval times, in 
matters which had nothing to do with religion. Tyranny 
is not unnatural in the hands of those who exercise authority. 
But when we remember that Christianity is a religion which 
enjoins on its followers -the exercise of mercy and love in 
the highest degree; when we remember that many of the 
persecutors were, in many respects, really holy people, such, 
for instance, as Ambrose and Augustine, of whom I have 


just spoken, and others, whom I need not name, in later f 


centuries ; when we remember the extraordinary persistence 
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opt | of the persecuting habit in Christian countries (I believe 
1 to { that it was Napoleon who put an end to the practice of the 
or; | auto-da-fé in Spain); when finally we reflect on the .very 
ten | meaning of the words auto-da-fé—words which actually 
sect | identify the burning of heretics with an act of faith; we 
fore | must conclude that the reason of the persecutions by the 
ex- | Christian Church, so long continued and so terrible, is some- 
‘ies, | thing more closely connected with the religion than is the 
uuld | barbarity of an age, or the imperiousness of rulers. (For 
the | brevity’s sake, I have not gone into detail about the later 
| of | persecutions, or the doings of the Inquisition—Spanish or 
hey | Roman.) We must accept the account given by Augustine, 
¢ of | in the letter which I have quoted, that the central cause of 
rder {| these persecutions was the belief in an eternal hell, with 
nal- { eternal misery for those condemned to it. 
1em Now comes the question: Has Christianity any meaning 
, he | if this doctrine be taken out of it? If this doctrine cannot 
ates | be taken out of it, then, in spite of all the evidences which 
be | I have given, and which I believe to be practically proof, 
tted | that Christianity is the source of our modern civilisation, 
had | I should say that Christianity is evil tidings, and not good 
tine | tidings, to mankind. But I do not believe that this doctrine 
, it | is really inherent in Christianity. The phrases uttered by 
ne ? | Jesus Christ himself, which appear to enunciate it, such as, 
Do | “ These shall go into eternal punishment,” must be taken 
hich § in the spirit, and not in the letter. The Spirit does not 
ered | deprive any man (or any living being) of hope. We cannot 
for | grasp the infinite; but we can say that there are elements 
on; { in the infinite procession of life which must always co-exist 
his with life, even if not consciously felt; and if faith and love 
will | are among these elements, so also is hope. And this, in 
spite of all the sufferings which mankind have known, and 
ten- § which exist in formidable degree at the present day, makes 
tian § life a happy and desirable thing. 
Irse. There are antitheses in Christianity, besides that which 
In | has been the subject of this article. If love between man 
nny {and man is a divine principle, the love between Christian 
rity. ¥and Christian ought to be singularly conspicuous; but it 
hich must be love tempered with judgment, with a recognition 
e m fof the fact that if we are the inheritors of past truth, we have 
| ~ also to amend the surroundings in which it is set. 
uch, 
nave JOHN RICKARDS MOZLEY. 
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ROME AND THE ANGLICANS : 
A REPLY. 


G. G. COULTON, M.A., D.Lirt., 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


Mr BernarD Ho.anp explains that he writes not for the 
Anglicans in general, but for ‘‘ advanced” Anglicans who halt 
between two opinions ; or, more exactly, between conscience 
and conformity. He describes them as already accepting 
“the doctrine, cult, and practice of the Roman Church ” 
for ‘‘a model of that which is sound, true, and catholic,” 
but as “‘ fighting against the mysterious attraction emanating 
from, or through, the Roman centre. They are not to 
take the action suggested to them by their own convic- 
tions, desire, or conscience. They are to resist the call 
from a motive of expediency—let that be well understood ” 
(pp. 682-3). To such minds, if such there be, his arguments 
ought to prove convincing. Rome, he assures us, will 
welcome them heartily; and we may feel that they are 
fortunate in having Rome for a refuge; the inexorable 
Dante might have’ put them among those angels who were 
neither with God nor with Satan—non ragioniam di lor, ma 
guarda e passa. 

Incidentally, however, Mr Holland makes several his- 
torical and doctrinal statements which, if true, ought to 
affect the belief and conduct of all Anglicans ; and it is from 
the general Anglican point of view that I here suggest certain 
corrections which would seem very necessary, unless the 
misunderstandings between different Christian bodies are to 
be prolonged indefinitely. 

He jumps to the conclusion, popular in his Church, that, 
because many people regard certain Roman claims and 
doctrines as contrary to reason, therefore such Protestants 
are in the position of “a man led purely by his reasoning 
faculty ” (p. 688). Every case of dissent from his Church 
may be explained by this simple theory of a misguided intel- 
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ectualism, blind to the broader facts of life. ‘‘ Leaders: of 
heresies have usually been bred as monks or scholars”; on 
he other hand, the bishops who passed the Infallibility 
decree in 1870 “‘ were, for the most part, not the most learned, 
but were those of a simpler kind, in close touch with the 
instinctive feeling of the Catholic Church as a world-wide 
whole. Men of vast learning, whose lives had been spent in 
their libraries, were against it—an Acton, a Do6llinger.”’ 
This dummy of intellectual riot confronted with candid 
faith is simply a creation of controversial necessities. Those 
bishops “‘ of a simpler kind” sometimes howled down their 
more enlightened colleagues during the debates of 1870, 
and finally voted that the discussions should be guillo- 
tined ;1 their negative subservience to, and their positive 
employment of, all the baser arts of ecclesiastical politics 
rendered the whole Council a farce. On the other hand 
Acton, though suffering from the disadvantage of knowing 
more history than all those bishops put together, was perhaps 
more truly religious than the average of them; moreover, he 
knew not books alone, but men. I have heard the late Henry 
Jackson describe how greatly Acton valued such personal 
knowledge; how he would insist that it was too much 
neglected by modern historians, and would add by way of 
illustration : ‘‘ I have spoken myself with the surgeon who was 
on duty at the shooting of Maximilian of Mexico, and who 
had to go back and tell the officer in command: ‘ You have 
not killed him ; you will have to shoot him again’!” And 
Déllinger, at the age of eighty-eight, knowing his own 
death and God’s judgment to be imminent, answered the 
official invitation to recant against his conscience in a letter 
which is among the memorable ethical documents of all times. 
It is so little known among English-speaking readers, that 
the public may be interested to read it in full here, from 
Acton’s copy in the Cambridge University Library.” 

1 Archbishop Kenrick of St Louis, who was thus refused a hearing at 
the Council even after he had been personally attacked, published his 
intended speech afterwards (J. Friedrich, Documenta ad illust. Cone. Vat., 
1871, vol. i. pp. 188 ff.). Yet Kenrick was no intellectualist, but a prelate 
who performed his pastoral duties with exceptional care : “The growth of 
he St Louis province under his rule was described by Archbishop Hennessy 
at the jubilee celebration in 1891 as ‘ stupendous’” (Cath. Encye., vol. 
viii. p. 619). The speech itself is not very accessible; but anyone who 


refers to the points quoted from it on p. 25 of the later editions of Little- 
dale’s Plain Reasons will understand why the Archbishop was thus 


silenced. 
2 Briefe und Erklarungen von I. v. Dollinger u.s.w. (Munich, 1890), pp. 


47 ff., letter to the papal nuncio, Ruffo Scilla, dated 12th October 1887. 
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“ Monseigneur,—A mon Age ce sont surtout les idées 
d’une mort prochaine et de ce qui doit suivre cette 
catastrophe, qui se présentent 4 l’esprit. Mon principal 
soin est, comme cela droit étre, de mettre ma conscience 
en repos et sfireté. Frappé d’excommunication par un 
prélat, qui pour cet acte a été comblé d’éloges par Pie 
IX., j’ai senti depuis seize ans le besoin impérieux de ne 
négliger rien de ce qui pourrait contribuer 4 m’éclaircir 
sur la conduite 4 tenir dans une situation si pénible. 
J’aurais pu commettre des forfaits nombreux qu’on ne 
m’en aurait pas puni, car la discipline cléricale en 
Allemagne est extrémement indulgente; mais le crime 
qu’on m’imputait, était d’une énormite inouie: je refusais 
de changer ma foi, je refusais de croire et de professer 
un nouveau dogme, dont le contraire m’avait été en- 
seigné dans ma jeunesse et dont je connaissais la fausseté 
par 56 ans d’études et de recherches. Cela suffisait pour 
infliger & un vieillard de 72 ans, qui jusque-la n’avait 
encouru ni reproche ni blame, une peine qui selon la 
doctrine de l’église est pire que la mort. 

‘“* Permettez-moi ici, Monseigneur, de citer quelques 
faits personnels; peut-étre qu’ils serviront a mitiger 
tant soi peu la sévérité de votre jugement. 

“ J’ai été professeur actif de théologie pendant 47 
ans, de 1823 jusqu’é 1871. Pendant cette longue 
période j’ai toujours enseigné le contraire de ce qui a 
été décidé par Pie IX. en 1870; tout le monde savait 
ou pouvait savoir ce que je croyais et professais sur ] 
cette question; les différents nonces apostoliques qui 
se sont succédés ici, ne pouvaient guére l’ignorer; ils 
me traitaient tous avec bienveillance, et ni eux ni 
aucun évéque allemand ou francais ou anglais ne m’ont, 
jamais dit un mot ou m’ont donné un avertissement 
quelconque, qui m’aurait fait connaitre qu’ils étaient \f 
mécontents de mon enseignement. J’enseignais ce que! 
javais appris de mes maitres, ce qui m’avait été con-, 
firmé par mes recherches, et ce que j’avais trouvé dans les} 
ouvrages historiques et théologiques que je jugeais les, 
plus solides: c’était que l’infaillibilité du Pape était une| 
opinion inventée bien tard, mais actuellement tolérée, | 


dans l’église, mais que de l’imputer & tout le monde 
catholique, c’était, comme s’exprimait un catéchisme i 
anglais trés-répandu, une calomnie protestante. 

“‘ Je sais par quantité de témoins irréprochables, par} 
des aveux échappés, que le concile du Vatican n’était pas \ 
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libre, qu’on y a employé les menaces, les intimidations, 
les séductions. Je le sais par des évéques dont je garde 
les lettres, ou qui me l’ont avoué de vive voix. Le 
méme archevéque de Munich, qui ensuite m’a excom- 
munié, est venu chez moi le lendemain de son retour de 
Rome et m’a raconté des détails qui ne m/’ont laissé 
aucun doute. I] est vrai que tous ces prélats ont fait 
leur soumission ; tous s’accordaient a dire pour excuse : 
‘Nous ne voulons pas faire un schisme.’ Moi aussi, 
je ne veux pas étre membre d’une société schismatique ; 
je suis isolé. Persuadé que la sentence lancée contre 
moi est injuste et nulle de droit, je persiste 4 me regarder 
comme membre de la grande église catholique, et c’est 
Véglise elle-meme qui, par la bouche des saints péres, 
me dit, qu’une telle excommunication ne peut pas nuire 
& mon ame. 

‘‘Seize ans se sont passés depuis l’anathéme dont 
on m’a frappé. J’ai employé ce temps a me livrer a 
des études et recherches réitérées, & puiser dans les 
sources, 4 suivre la tradition d’un siécle 4 l’autre. Un 
examen approfondi des témoignages prétendus, qui ont 
été amassés dans les ouvrages écrits en faveur du con- 
cile, m’a fait voir qu’il y a la un amas d’altérations, 
de fictions, de falsifications dont la plupart avaient été 
déja reconnues comme telles au 17 siécle. 

‘‘Maintenant, Monseigneur, que me demandez-vous ? 
Devrais-je dire au monde: ‘catholiques et protestants, 
voyez désormais en moi un homme d’une ignorance 
grossiére qui pendant un demi-siécle s’est trompé lui- 
méme et a trompé les autres, qui n’a reconnu la verité 
qu’au bout de sa longue carriére?’ Les hommes qui 
sont capables de juger de telles questions, m’en croiraient- 
ils? Jesais bien ce qu’on dirait ; les uns diraient : c’est 
un vieillard retombé en enfance (rimbambits) ; les autres 
diraient : c’est un menteur et un vil hypocrite; il doit 
Vavoir été pendant toute sa vie, ou il l’est a présent. 
Et puis mon premier devoir serait alors de refuter moi- 
méme, mes ouvrages, ouvrages traduits en plusiers 
langues, et de montrer qu’ils ne sont qu’un tissu de 
faussetés. Ce serait vraiment un fait unique, et vous 
ne sauriez citer dans toute l’histoire de l’église un tour 
d’esprit égal 4 celui-la. 

“‘ Et ici, Monseigneur, je me permets de vous citer 
un fait caractéristique. Lorsque l’archevéque, obéissant 
& ce qu’il disait, aux ordres du Pape, me communiqua 
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la sentence portée contre moi, il me fit annoncer, que 
j’étais assujetti 4 toutes les peines accumulées par le 
droit canonique contre les excommuniés. La premiére 
et la plus importante de ces peines est contenue dans la 
célébre bulle du Pape Urbain II., qui décide qu’il est 
permis a tout le monde de tuer un excommunié, quand 
on le fait par un motif de zéle pour l’église. En méme 
temps il fit précher contre moi dans toutes les chaires de 
Munich; et l’effet que ces déclamations produisaient fut 
tel que le chef de la police me fit avertir que des atten- 
tats se tramaient contre ma personne, et que je ferais 
bien de ne pas sortir sans accompagnement. Oserais-je 
soulever la question, Monseigneur, si, en cas de ma sou- 
mission, je serais obligé de déclarer au monde, que je 
trouve cette décision du Pape infaillible parfaitement 
conforme a la morale évangélique ? 

* Je ne vous ai fait entrevoir qu’une partie des raisons 
qui me forcent 4 renoncer 4 l’idée d’une révocation ou 
soumission ; j’en ai encore beaucoup d’autres. Mais ce 
que j’ai ecrit ici suffira, me semble-t-il, pour vous faire 
comprendre, qu’avec de telles convictions on peut étre 
dans un état de paix intérieure et de tranquillité d’esprit, 
méme au seuil de |’éternité. 

** Agréez, Monseigneur, l’expression du _profond 
respect, avec lequel je signe 

“TI, D6OLLINGER.”’ 


Moreover, Acton and Déollinger were not, in any real 
sense, heresiarchs. Quite apart from the conviction of nine 
historians out of ten that. these men had history on their 
side, and that they, far more truly than the “ simpler kind” 
of bishops, could boast “‘ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” neither of them initiated a heresy. Acton re- 
mained in lifelong communion with Rome; _Dollinger 
refused to set himself at the head of a schismatic church ; 
he only declined to join the small minority of historians, 
against his own conscience, on what is mainly an historical 
question. And Mr Holland is still more inaccurate, if 
possible, in his generalisation about earlier heretics. Even 
Arius was neither a monk nor, in any exceptional sense, 
a scholar; he was apparently a popular parish priest rather@l 
more learned than the rest, who, when the struggle came 
appealed to the Alexandrian populace by journalistic] 
methods; and Mr Holland would scarcely argue that the§ 
Church cannot afford to educate its teachers up to this 
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oint for fear lest they should wax too intellectual and 























fig apse into heresy. The Albigensian leaders (to take the 
nidee ext most important heresy) were not monks, nor have we 
nsla (evidence of their exceptional scholarship. The Waldenses, 
1 est (most formidable of sects between the Albigensians and 
oeel he Lollards, sprang from a merchant who did not even 
néme fe snow Latin, but who wished to read the Bible. The first 
a hs Fraticelli will not help Mr Holland’s theory; they were 
t fut @ itiars “of a simpler kind,” and their initial heresy was that 
tten- j they clung to the simple Rule of Francis. The Stedingees 
itis were mere peasants ; so was Segarelli, the founder of the 
ais-je Italian “‘ Apostles.” With Wyclif, Hus, and Luther we do 
sou. indeed get heretical university professors who command 
ue je f 2 wide following, but why? Because, for centuries, saints 
ment @ bad been vainly censuring the abuses in the Church as in- 
tolerable; and now, at length, even university professors 

isons | recognised this and stepped in. Why does Mr Holland 
n ou & Cite Cranmer, “ for instance,” as his only evidence in support 
‘is ce @ Of 2 generalisation which is so far from the truth ? Cranmer 
faire @ WaS not a heresiarch in the sense in which Arius or Peter 
“@tre | Waldo were; he was merely the disciple of a heresy already 
sprit started. Is not Mr Holland hypnotised, from beginning 
: to end, by a delusion all the more fatal bécauses it passes, 
fond jf i his party, for an axiomatic truth? When we look at 
men and things as they are, we must be quite as much struck 

by the piety and knowledge of human nature which char- 
acterised some heresiarchs as by the intellectual power of 

real (Some Catholics. The theory of mere pride, however attrac- 
‘nine Mm tive, will not explain these divergences of creed; after 
their all, it was one of the most learned medieval abbots who 
ind” a Wrote, and the greatest of Catholic monastic scholars who 





quoted in self-defence, the truth that ignorantia plures 
habet superbos quam humiles.'| The apologist who flatters 
himself that his opponents are crude intellectualists goes 
as far astray as the materialist who can see nothing in 
Catholicism but unadulterated sentimentality. 

Again, he writes on p. 640: “ The faith of the Church, 
in the worst times, has never been tainted, and the majestic 
evolution has continued.” Let us put this rhetorical asser- 
} tion—which, if tenable in cold blood, would go to the very 
root of the matter—to the touch of one single test. The 
salvation or damnation of the vast majority of our fellow- 
men is a far more important question than dozens of others 
with which’ Popes and Councils have long and laboriously 
1 Mabillon, Traité des Etudes Monastiques, quoting from Joh. Trithemius. 
Vor, XXI.—No. 1. 2* 
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concerned themselves. The most orthodox Roman Catholic 
may well care more, in his heart of hearts, for the salvation 
of the mass of his fellows than for the question whether 
the Virgin Mary was conceived in original sin (as the 
greatest orthodox saints held in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries) or not (as a Pope has since decided). That point, 
so passionately debated for centuries, is quite secondary to 
the question what Christ really meant when He said that 
many are called, but few chosen. Yet this is a point on 
which no Pope has dared or cared to decide, and on which 


the Church has executed a complete volte-face within com- — 


paratively recent times. At the crown of the Middle Ages, 
nobody doubted that the vast majority of us would finally 
find our way to an eternity of torments so exquisite that 
theologians exhausted all the arts of eloquence in describing 
what they admitted to be only the fringe of these indescrib- 
able horrors. Salvandorum paucitas, damnandorum multitudo 
was a commonplace from Augustine onwards. The escape 
of Noah and his tiny fellowship was taken as foreshadowing 
the proportions that would be saved from hell; orthodox 
and well-meaning men sometimes committed themselves to 
rough numerical statistics ; the most favourable that I know 
of represent the saved as one per thousand. This outlasted 
the Reformation in orthodox Catholicism as elsewhere; the 
great Massillon, only two centuries ago, feared that there 
might well be only one who should go to heaven from among 
the multitude whom he was addressing; again, less than a 
century ago, a Jesuit priest described the unbaptised children 
of Christian parents as writhing in the agony of hell-fire.! 
Yet these are things which no Catholic priest or prelate 
would dare to preach at the present moment; let us say 
further, in justice, that not one of them even thinks these 
things. The most orthodox of modern Catholics, answering 
exactly what he thinks on these points before a committee 
of medieval saints and doctors presided over by Innocent III., 
or St Thomas Aquinas, would have been condemned to the 
stake. And this is only one among dozens of important 
points on which the Church has varied, if not in certain 
rhetorical and artificial senses, certainly in the plain and 


1 Father Furness, S.J., about 1850, quoted by a correspondent in The 
Spectator, 9th March 1912 ; cf. the issue of 24th February. ‘ The little child 
is in the red-hot oven ; hear how it screams to come out,” etc. ete. I am 
dealing at some length with this too neglected question in an appendix to 
a book now in the printer’s hands—Five Centuries of Religion (Camb. Univ. 
Press). 
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practical sense of the two words, church and vary. It is no 
real answer to plead that professional theologians use their 
own professional language, through which they are enabled 
to rule these facts out ; or, more convenient still, quietly to 
ignore them. “ Things and actions are what they are, and 
the consequences of them will be what they will be; why 
then should we desire to be deceived?” To all practical 
purposes, the gulf here between Mr Holland and the average 
orthodox Catholic of the thirteenth century is enormous ; 
far greater, perhaps, in God’s sight, than anything which 
differentiates him from the average Anglican of to-day. 

And this tenet of medieval orthodoxy, so utterly un- 
tenable by the modern Catholic, takes away all reality from 
the third of his main claims, viz., that his Church is char- 
acterised by Dante’s amor, che a nullo amato amar perdona. 
The medieval doctrine of hell, with the concomitant doctrine 
that everything depends upon a man’s dying breath and the 
state of faith in which the last moment finds him, compelled 
the Roman Church to persecute more logically and systematic- 
ally than any other. In this very twentieth century, at the 
Papal University of Rome, Professor de Luca published, 
with special commendation from the comparatively liberal 
Leo XIII., a book on Canon Law which expréssly claimed the 
right of burning heretics still, and which argued that this 
‘is sometimes better for the delinquents themselves ; for 
these, being utterly obstinate, would only become worse 
the longer they lived, and would suffer still more excruciating 
pains in the flames of hell.” 1 Let us suppose that an Anglican 
clergyman, having read and been converted by Mr Holland’s 
article, decides to-morrow to join the Roman Church. The 
first thing demanded of him is that he should subscribe, 
without reservation, to the Creed of Pius IV. This involves, 
by the most inexorable logical compulsion, that he is at the 
mercy of the authorities of his new Church if, at any moment, 
they choose to call upon him to burn all his friends and 
relations who, having had the Roman arguments put plainly 
before them, should still decline to follow his example. The 
thing sounds too absurd and too impossible for civilised 
society at this present day; yet it is scarcely possible that 
Mr Holland can be entirely ignorant of this fact. 


G. G. COULTON. 


GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 I have given full references for this and the following statements, 
with further particulars, on pp. 192 ff. of Christ, St Francis and To-day. 
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THE TRUE GROUND OF THEISTIC 
BELIEF. 


Proressor JOHN BAILLIE, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, New York. 


Tue first human thinker, so far as we know, who set before 
himself the task of justifying at the bar of rational criticism 
anything that we should call Theism, was Plato. It is true 
that rational criticism had been practised in Greece for some 
five generations before Plato was born, and it is true also 
that before his time it had been applied to the current religious 
beliefs in a not inconsiderable series of treatises Concerning 
the Gods. But none of the earlier thinkers—neither Heraclitus 
nor Anaxagoras, and certainly not either Critias or Prodicus 
—had undertaken to defend the view that the universe is 
under the control of a Living Being who is good. That is 
what we take to be meant by Theism, and that is the belief 
for which Plato’s whole philosophy is one sublime plea. 
Not only was he the first man to use the phrase “ proof of 
the existence of God” (arddekis ws ciciv Oeot),1 but he was 
the first also to formulate such a proof. His proof is two- 
fold. It consists, first, in showing that nothing ultimately 
can cause motion except Soul. Just as the motions of the 
body can be shown to proceed from a soul within it, so all # Ari 
that happens in the world must be held to proceed from a the 
Supreme Soul which is the First Cause of all things. Soul wa: 
is thus the source of evolution (px Tis xivjoews), and is to 
older than, or prior to, body (zpecBirepa cduaros), And (th 
secondly, it consists in referring us to direct evidence of the # to 
presence of this Supreme Soul which is to be found in the & for 
movements of the stars; a line of evidence, moreover, 
which Plato believed to establish not only the existence, so 
but also the goodness of God. The perfect orderliness of has 


1 Laws, 898b. 
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the stellar motions could not, he held, be explained otherwise 
than by supposing them to be caused by a good Soul. The 
following passage, which is perhaps the last that Plato ever 
wrote, is an excellent summary of his thought : 


‘“‘ There are two things which lead men to faith in 
the gods....QOne is the argument about the soul— 
that it is the oldest and most divine of all things. . . . 
The other is the argument from the orderliness of the 
courses of the stars and of everything that is controlled 
by the Mind which orders the universe. For no man 
who looks at these things not lightly or foolishly has 
ever been such an atheist as not to experience the 
opposite of what the majority imagine. For they think 
that those who handle such questions by the help of 
astronomy and the other arts that necessarily go with 
it, become atheists, because, so far as they can see, 
things happen by necessity instead of by the purpose 
of a Will directed to good ends. . . . The truth is, 
however, the opposite of the idea once current that the 
heavenly bodies were soulless. Even at that time those 
whose observations were accurate were astonished, 
for they suspected what is now ascertained, that soulless 
things, without intelligence to guide them, could never 
have displayed such remarkably calculable accuracy 
fin their movements]. ... No mortal man can be 
secure in his religion (SeBaiws Ocore8i) who does not 
possess the two things I have spoken of. He must 
know that soul is the oldest thing in creation and is 
immortal and has precedence.of all bodies; and over 
and above this, as has now been said many times, he 
must know that the Mind of things is in the stars, and 
have all the necessary knowledge leading up to that.” ! 


This two-fold argument of Plato’s was adopted by 
Aristotle without change. It is as true of the pupil as it is of 
the master that his absorbing interest in scientific research 
was largely bound up with the conviction that it was able 
to provide satisfying demonstration of the existence of 
(these are his words) “a Living Being, eternal, most good, 
to whom life and duration unbroken and eternal belong ; 
for that is what we mean by God.” ? 

The only important advance which subsequent thought, 
so far as it has accepted Plato’s statement of the problem, 
has made on this two-fold argument is that it has widened 

2 Laws, bk. xii. 966-967. 2 Metaph., 1072b. 
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the appeal to the orderliness of the heavens into a more 
general appeal to the orderliness and apparent purposiveness 
to be found everywhere in nature. Yet this is no more than 
a matter of emphasis. Paley, writing as late as 1820, says, 
‘“‘ For my part, I take my stand in human anatomy.” What 
Plato, writing about 350 B.c., virtually says is that he, for 
his part, takes his stand in mathematical astronomy. It 
is true that we now think of the speculative defence of 
Theism as consisting of three independent proofs, the 
Ontological, Cosmological, and Teleological. But that scheme 
goes back only to Christian Wolf who was more than a little 
of a pedant. The only element it contains that was not 
already contained in Plato is the so-called Ontological 
argument which Anselm had put forward in his Proslogium 
as a “single argument sufficient, alone and by itself, to 
demonstrate that God exists.” Yet whatever significance 
a sympathetic view may be able to discover in Anselm’s 
reasoning, nobody who has read Kant can any longer suppose 
that it is possible to reach anything like a genuine Theistic 
position along the line of apology there suggested. More- 
over, Wolf’s Cosmological Argument (the argument from the 
contingency of the world to a First Cause) does not seem to 
prove anything worth proving, if it is divorced from idealism, 
from the doctrine of the primacy of Soul. What Plato and 
Aristotle strove to establish was not that all things must have 
a first cause (which is perhaps too obvious to need laboured 
proof), but that the first cause must be of the nature of 
mind. 

We are thus left with Plato’s original statement as 
perhaps the best and clearest of its kind in the whole history 
of thought. Let us try to express the essence of it in still 
closer compass. From the analogy of the observed relation 
of mind and matter in the case of the human body-soul 
complex, the inference is compelling that behind and within 
the body of the universe there is a directing Mind; and we 
are confirmed in this inference by our observation of what 
appears to be the direct activity of this Supreme Mind in 
the admirable ordering of external nature. If you want 
to be secure in your faith, you must therefore study first, 
the relations of Mind and Matter, and second, natural science 
in detail. 

What, then, is there wrong about this defence of Theism ? 
Well, to begin with, it seems no longer possible to claim that 
the unprejudiced study of natural science must inevitably 
produce a conviction of the existence of a God who makes 
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all things work together for good. Modern astronomy has 
done a good deal of damage to Plato’s reasoning, and Charles 
Darwin did perhaps even more serious damage to Paley’s 
argument. Those adaptations which even Kant had some- 
what unwillingly to allow as pointing to a Divine Designer 
now appear as the work of natural selection. Of course 
it may still be true—as religion holds—that natural selection 
is but the instrument of a sovereign Purpose, but the study 
of nature does not itself seem able to give us positive ground 
for this conclusion. The view to which we seem led is very 
well put in Professor John Arthur Thomson’s recent Gifford 
Lectures on The System of Animate Nature—the latest, and one 
of the best, scientific works covering this subject. ‘“‘ We 
cannot,” he there concludes, ‘reach any religious truth 
or conviction along scientific lines, but we have tried to show 
that a careful scientific description of Animate Nature is 
not inconsistent with a spiritual . . . interpretation. 
Although some will not agree, we hold it to be historically 
true that just as there is a science that knows nature, so 
there is a religion that knows God.” 1 The study of nature, 
that is to say, is unable of itself to induce or initiate Theistic 
belief, but if that belief can be otherwise established, 
natural science is far from putting any insurmountable 
difficulty in the way of its acceptance. And in reality, is 
there anything disappointing in this conclusion? Surely 
the best religious thought of our race has always known 
well enough that nature at most “half revealed, and half 
concealed, the soul within.”’ Has it not always been the 
teaching of religion that it requires faith, often very great 
faith, to discern the silver lining behind the dark clouds 
of destiny and to recognise the hand of a Heavenly Father 
behind the apparent relentlessness and cruelty of nature’s 
dealings ? The truth is that if we look at nature without 
any prior equipment of religious faith, it will often appear 
very cruel and very heedless and very blind; and some- 
times—it is impossible not to think—kind and long-sighted 
and providing the healing for its own wounds. It is accord- 
ing to the facts we have uppermost in our minds. But 
it seems impossible, on grounds drawn solely from the 
impartial study of nature, to decide which is the deeper 
view of it. We are thrown back on some other ground of 
decision, some other source of insight. 

How, then, does it stand with the other half of Plato’s 
demonstration, if the argument from the orderliness of nature 

1 Vol. ii. pp. 650-651. 
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be held to be invalid? This part of Plato’s contention, as 
we remember, was, that as every happening in the material 
world («ivyows, ueraBor}) which we are able to trace right 
back to its origin is seen to have originated in mind, so we are 
bound to suppose that all that happens is ultimately the work 
of Mind. It is impossible to deny the great impressiveness 
of this argument, although by itself it is not sufficient to 
prove that the world is controlled by a-good Oversoul, but 
only by an Oversoul of some kind or other. To begin with, 
it goes without saying that every religious man must accept 
the conclusion to which it leads, and cannot but be moved 
by Plato’s massive statement of it. As religious men, we all 
do accept this analogy between the causation of the movements 
of the human body and the causation of the cosmic process. 
But it is a serious question whether it is the force of the 
analogy itself that leads us to accept it, or whether it is not 
some consideration of quite another kind that really clinches 
the presumption in its favour. In other words, has it really 
been the theoretical difficulty of conceiving a material 
system not controlled by mind that has impelled the best 
thought of Western civilisation towards the spiritualistic 
view of the world? It is difficult tothink so. For, promising 
hypothesis as the analogy of the human body-soul relation 
to the cosmic situation certainly seems to be, there are un- 
deniable difficulties in conceiving the relation of a Supreme 
Soul to the system of things as we know it; and even if, 
after these difficulties had been taken into account, a balance 
of probability still remained, it could hardly be such as to 
satisfy the needs of religion. Moreover, when we read the 
passionate periods of Plato’s apologetic in the Laws, we 
cannot but suspect, perhaps, that what in his own case was 
the most compelling consideration of all is never expressly 
acknowledged—namely, the moral absurdity of a world that 
is without meaning or purpose or.rational guidance. The 
pragmatists seem to be right in saying—though they say it 
so badly and confusedly as to make it difficult to be grateful 
to them—that, as a matter of psychological fact, the really 
determining factor in the making of a materialist or idealist 
has usually not been the irresistible convincingness of one or 
the other view of the relation of mind and matter (though it 
may have been on that basis alone that they have them- 
selves argued the question), but the absence or presence of 
an initial sense of the moral necessities of the case. It is good 
to find this fact repeatedly acknowledged by Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, who is perhaps the most widely influential 
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English-speaking representative of idealism in our day. 
“Familiar with values in our own experience,” he says, 
“‘ we feel it impossible to conceive anything devoid of value 
(such as an unconscious material system would be) as 
ultimately real or self-subsistent. . . . It is this moral im- 
possibility, I think, rather than the speculative impossibility 
of a world unperceived or unthought of, that is the driving 
power of the idealistic argument.” ! Or, as he puts it in an 
earlier volume, ‘‘ There is no such thing as a philosophy 
without assumptions. Every idealistic theory of the world 
has for its ultimate premiss a logically unsupported judgment 
of value—a judgment which affirms an end of intrinsic worth, 
and accepts thereby a standard of unconditional obligation.” ? 

The result seems to be, then, that we are thrown back on 
certain moral considerations as constituting the real and 
telling argument for Theism. It is well known how Kant 
delighted in this issue of the many centuries of theistic 
speculation and “ natural theology ” ; and how he regarded it 
as his life-work to ‘“‘ remove ”’ pretended speculative know- 
ledge in order to “ make room for” genuine moral faith. 
Some of us think we can understand and sympathise with his 
delight. For the moral argument, if it could really be 
established, had certain vast advantages over all possible 
theoretical arguments. In the first place, it had been the 
really telling argument, or rather motive, all the time. And 
it had been the telling motive, not only or chiefly among 
theistic philosophers, but also with the simplest believer. 
Here we have a train of thought which represents not merely 
the real ground of Plato’s faith and Spinoza’s faith and Kant’s, 
but the ground no less of the faith of the Galilean fishermen 
and the unlettered saints of every age. After all, is it not a 
great gain to be rid of that almost preposterously superior 
notion that the only firm foundation for religious belief is 
to be found in the study of natural science? Need one 
enumerate the grave difficulties of that notion—how it made 
the natural scientist rather than the prophet the final arbiter 
of religious truth; how it made the conditions of faith in- 
tellectual rather than moral, so that not the pure in heart 
but the well-versed in astronomy or anatomy or epistemology 
should see God; how it seemed altogether to replace faith 
by purely factual knowledge, forgetting that faith is the 
evidence of things not seen? In reality there never has been 
a period when the Christian Church has sanctioned the view 
that the most irrefragable evidence for the Being of God was 
1 Gifford Lectures, p. 200. 2 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. vii. 
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that which came from theoretical inquiry ; and to that extent 
we must recognise a true instinct behind the otherwise very 
wooden device, which held almost undisputed currency for a 
good thousand years, of merely adding a “ revealed”’ or 
‘* positive ” theology to the uncriticised “‘ natural” theology 
of Plato and his successors. It is sometimes assumed nowa- 
days that the outcome of the discussions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was simply to discredit revealed 
theology altogether and to leave natural theology standing 
alone. No view, however, could be more unhistorical. If 
the issue had been as simple as that, it would not have taken 
fifteen hundred years to settle. Luther, in spite of all his 
intemperate statements on this matter, was right in his 
contention that the true religious ground for belief in God 
was one that natural theology left unrecognised. 

Modern theology has on the whole—and especially as 
represented by the line of development which goes back to 
Schleiermacher—reached this conclusion by a somewhat less 
circuitous route. It has quarrelled radically with Plato’s 
Fragestellung, and has adopted an entirely different statement 
of the theological problem—or rather, as one likes to think, 
a statement which goes behind Plato to the old Socratic 
question, What is religion? (ri ésri ro evceBés).1 Instead 
of selecting in the Platonic manner a number of proposi- 
tions which seem to be those mainly affirmed by religion 
(Christian Wolf’s selection was God, freedom, and immortality), 
and then casting about for any line of evidence, no matter 
from what quarter derived, that seemed to lend support to 
these propositions: instead of that, modern theology raises 
the humbler question, ‘“‘ What are the actual grounds of 
religious belief ? What impulse leads men—what impulse 
led Jeremiah and Amos and the great Psalmists, Peter and 
James and John, Luther and Wesley and Bunyan—to believe 
in God, and gives them a power of conviction that nothing 
can overthrow ?”’ What we want to bring to light is the 
actual source of the religious insight itself, and not any fresh 
scientific evidence such as could at most serve to show that 
the religious leaders of our race had by a curious chance 
reached the right conclusion from wrong or insufficient 
grounds. 

Now, when we do start our inquiry from this point and 
ask ourselves what it is that has led men, in all ages, in all 
lands, in all walks of life, to believe that the universe is under 
the governance of a Just or Friendly Power and to stake 

1 See especially Plato’s Euthyphro. 
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their lives on that belief, the answer is on the whole very 
satisfyingly clear. The reason why man believes in God is 
that he cannot think out the meaning of life along the lines of 
the clue given him in his sense of moral value without supposing 
God’s existence. In this way the human conscience seems 
inevitably to create for itself a cosmic setting or context. 
Our contention is that this is the real and fundamental 
source of all truly religious belief in God; the only half- 
acknowledged source of Plato’s belief, the not yet self- 
conscious source of the Hebrew Psalmist’s and Prophet’s. 
Something of this truth the Pragmatists see, but they have 
usually lost their heads in their transcription of it into 
scientific terms. The two men to whom we seem really to 
owe the first clear vision of it are Kant and Albrecht Ritschl. 
Of course, the crucial question is whether mankind has 
been right in finding in our consciousness of value sufficient 
warranty for the assertion of a religious view of the world. 
This question each man will answer according to his faith. 
If an answer is here expected, perhaps we cannot do better 
(and there is no space to do more) than associate ourselves 
with some words spoken by Professor J. A. Smith to the 
International Congress of Philosophy held at.Oxford in 1920. 


‘* What does the moral experience in virtue of its 
specific and intrinsic nature justify us in believing as to 
its meta-ethical environment or surrounding universe ? 
For myself I cannot doubt that to the character of its 
environment it is a speaking and credible witness. . . . 
On its word we rightly believe—we may even say we 
know—that the Universe is .-. . a moral community. 

. Apart from such an environment, our private or 
subjective moral experience would be without the sub- 
stantiality and worth which we are . . . agreed to 
ascribe to them. So much .. . is, on my view, 
guaranteed to us with all the certainty we can in reason 
demand.” ! 


Does this mean that the Theistic affirmation is capable 
of logical demonstration starting from certain indisputable 
premisses in the moral consciousness? The answer to this 
question requires a discrimination that has not always been 
accorded to it. That a completely cogent logical connection 
exists and may be discovered and stated, it seems impossible 
to doubt. That by the mere statement of it we should ever 


1 See Hippert JouRNAL, July 1921, p. 622. I do not think my omis- 
sions have in any way changed the sense. 
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be able to persuade men to believe in God, it seems vain to 
hope. Vain, and surely also wrong-headed; for nobody 
who is wise thinks that men can be argued into religion. As 
Auguste Sabatier has said, “‘Man did not become religious 
when he heard that there were gods.” There is really 
nothing mysterious in this result, and any apparent strange- 
ness in it will disappear when we remember that we are here. 
dealing, not with the manipulation of observed facts, but 
with the developing appreciation of certain values. All true 
judgments of value are, of course, capable of logical justifica- 
tion, yet it is seldom, if ever, along the line of analytic 
reasoning that their truth is first apprehended. Reasons 
can be given by the musical theorist why a Symphony of 
Beethoven is more beautiful than some orchestral ‘ Selec- 
tion’ from the latest musical comedy; or at all events 
nobody doubts that the reasons are there. As Pascal says, 
exact terminology failing him, “la coeur a ses raisons, que 
la raison ne connait pas.” Yet if some one tell us that, 
having heard both, he prefers the musical comedy, we know 
that it is hopeless to try to convert him by setting before 
him what we take to be the true laws of melody and counter- 

oint, and arguing from these. We can only hope that a 
onger and wider musical experience will lead him to under- 
stand. Similarly, it would avail little for a man who admired 
Post-Impressionist painting or Free Verse to argue with his 
friend who, adhering to older standards, could see nothing in 
them. The most he could do would be to encourage in his 
friend an attitude of mind better fitted to receive the revela- 
tion of the (supposed) new beauty. This is a region in which 
theoretic analysis lags behind immediate vision. Values are 
intuited before they are understood. If, therefore, it be true 
that every legitimate theological argument has as one of its 
premisses a perception of moral value, its power to convince 
will depend on the “ liveliness and steadiness” with which 
that value is perceived. On this view, the reason why the 
Theistic affirmation is so often felt to lack evidence is that 
our moral experience is too shallow and our consciousness of 
obligation too little heeded for their fuller, further, meaning 
to come home to us with power. It is thus to a deepened | 
experience of life, and above all to a deepened conscientious- 
ness, rather than to the discovery of a more irrefragible 
argument, that we must look for the bringing about of men’s 


minds to a firmer faith. 
JOHN BAILLIE. 


New York. 





RELATIVITY AND REVELATION 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


A RECOGNITION of the fact that fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread, conflicting with an equally clear recognition 
of the fact that certain powers are given to babes and suck- 
lings, renders it difficult to know whether one who has neither 
skill nor training in academic subtleties should speak or hold 
his peace at a time like this present, when the flow of thought 
is carving out for itself new, and perhaps more direct, channels. 
To me it would appear that each one of us, who believes that 
he has some small tributary rill of thought to add to the com- 
mon stream, should take the risk of saying what may be neither 
true nor wise, rather than maintain the silence of cowardice. 
For those to whom we look naturally for an exposition and 
an explanation of the great changes which are, without doubt, 
taking place in the minds of men have failed hitherto to 
satisfy our need. Churchmen spend their time in endeavour- 
ing to fit the system of magic traditional in one Church to 
the systems of magic practised by other Churches, and thus 
to arrive at what they call Reunion, forgetful that few 
indeed now regard their magical rites with any feeling save 
that of amused toleration. Some again are occupied with 
the yet more useless task of ploughing the sands of that 
arid materialism which is termed Christian Socialism, in 
the vain hope of reconciling the economic teaching of the 
Gospels with the fundamental Socialistic principle that it 
is better to receive than to give. A few even concern them- 
selves with those battles of long ago which raged round such 
antediluvian questions as the validity of the evidence for 
the miracles, as if any reasonable person would now allow 
his faith to rest upon the outcome of such struggles between 
frogs and mice. But, whatever be the exact nature of the 
stale and unprofitable pursuit of each, all agree in raising a 
bitter cry that we of the laity care nothing for religion. 


This cry they raise at an hour when the clouds are already 
58 
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touched by the rosy fingers of a dawning revival of religion 
such as the world has not experienced for centuries, when 
we survivors from the cataclysm of war are striving — not 
with Saul at Endor, but rather with Odysseus at his altar of 
sacrifice—to draw inspiration from worthier comrades left 
behind in Flanders, and in Artois, and in Picardy. All we 
ask is that the appointed leaders of religious thought shall 
cast aside the pessimism which now causes them to cling to 
the shattered remnants of what is little more than the dim 
remembrance of a pagan past. Anthropomorphism must go. 
It has been the curse of the Churches throughout the ages, 
and there is now no excuse for its retention. Among primi- 
tive peoples doubtless it was necessary ; but we of this genera- 
tion can no longer support a lively faith upon a metaphor. 
In political affairs we have seen the unhappy result of 
endeavouring to make the State function as a moral being. 
Therefore we suspect a God made in the image of man, or 
at the most recognise the mere esthetic interest of such a 
graven image. We fully appreciate the almost irresistible 
temptation to indulgence in anthropomorphic dogma, due 
to the fact that modern science denies the possibility of 
founding an absolute standard of values upon any~ utili- 
tarian basis, and demands therefore a revelation of the absolute 


through some intermediary partaking both of the human and 
of the divine. Indeed it would seem that this necessary 
duality of the intermediary gives rise to the confusion of 
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substance, which in its turn gives birth to the 
conception of divinity. 

In order to avoid this confusion, those who accept the 
theory of the Subliminal Consciousness, so ably advocated 
by the late Frederick Myers, endeavour to extend that theory 
to a point at which a certain degree of divinity must be 
attributed to the subliminal self. Fully admitting the 
dangers of analogy, perhaps I may be allowed to suggest 
that they regard God as the centre of a sphere which they 
call the subliminal consciousness ; while human personalities 
are represented by points upon a second sphere surrounding, 
and concentric with, the first. Such points can only realise 
the centre through contact with the inner sphere. The 
latter is deemed to be continuous and is variously described 
as genius, art, love, or ecstasy. But the outer sphere is, as 
it were, discontinuous. Upon it physical phenomena pursue 
their course under human observation, and human personali- 
ties move, always changing relatively to one another, and to 
their environment, but always the same relatively to the 


superman ” 
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centre and conditioned by it. Thus real intercourse can only 
take place between one supraliminal consciousness and another 
through contact of both with the universal subliminal 
consciousness, which contact gives a knowledge, not only of 
reality in the physical universe, but also of God. Regarding 
the matter from another aspect, we might say that the 
physical universe is subjective in respect of the supraliminal 
self and objective in respect of the subliminal self, while to 
God it is both subjective and objective. The conception is 
not an easy one, and I mention it at this point because I 
hope to show subsequently how much simpler is the con- 
ception of divinity which is now possible owing to the formu- 
lation of the general theory of relativity in physics. More- 
over, it is well that we should at the outset begin to emanci- 
pate our minds by stages from the obsession of the graven 
image to which I have already refused worship. Doubtless 
metaphysicians, with their specialised knowledge of the 
geography of this region, could find shorter and better ways 
of approach to the problem; but I am ignorant of those 
paths, and the reader must therefore have patience and 
refrain from mocking the stumbling gait of a simple engineer. 
For indeed in this essay I am but a gad-fly stinging the minds 
of bishops, thereby to goad them into dealing with matters 
within their province, which lies rather upon the mountain 
tops than down in the lush meadows of politics where they 
too often browse. 

Darwin and his successors, aided by the development of 
the Higher Criticism, swept away the cobwebs of Verbal 
Inspiration and disclosed what the world had always sus- 
pected—that the Bible is written in. the language of poetry 
because that language is the only trumpet which does not 
give an uncertain sound. For we know that the dead crowd 
round our sacrifice, not through any train of reasoning, but 
simply because Homer says that they do. We know that 
time, like a dome of many-coloured glass, stains the white 
radiance of eternity, because the poet tells us that it does. 
And when another poet tells us that the things which are 
seen are temporal and the things which are unseen are eternal, 
we recognise that this is poetry and, therefore, true. But 
surely we are justified in demanding that ecclesiastics, whose 
first duty it is to do so, shall expound the meaning of the 
poems of Paul of Tarsus in the light which is thrown upon 
them by the apostles of Relativity. For if, refraining from 
obstinate opposition when the evolutionary habit of thought 
was becoming diffused generally throughout civilisation, the 
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hierarchy had studied rather to explain than to refute, we 
might have been saved from errors which Darwin certainly 
never propagated, but which ignorance introduced after his 
time. Contemplate, by way of example of such errors, the 
astounding misconception of evolution by the eugenists, 
and the complete stagnation of biological development 
which would follow the triumph of their creed. For eugenics 
is the science which teaches men how to perpetuate for all 
time the fleeting fashion of a moment ; so that, if our remote 
ancestors had become eugenists at one particular period, we 
might now be steatopygous to an alarming extent. But, 
without the aid of a reduction to absurdity, we can see that 
the errors to which I have made reference may have most 
terrible effects in practice, since it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the war and Bolshevism owed their origin in no 
small measure to fallacious deductions from the theory of 
evolution. Therefore I make no apology for urging our 
pastors and masters to engage their minds as speedily as 
may be upon the consideration of the new habit of thought 
which must arise from the acceptance by physicists of the 
general principle of relativity. We laymen are, at the least, 
as able as they to solve the problems of political economy, 
and indeed that is part of our task. But it is for them 
rather than for us to assert eternal providence and justify 
the ways of God to men. 

Let us then challenge them to tell us in what degree the 
recent work of the scientists can aid us to arrive at a clearer 
conception of divinity than was possible to our forbears. 
For the mathematicians and physicists of the last three 
generations have been engaged in defining the limits of 
physics, and it would appear that the boundaries have at 
length been distinctly drawn. The Report of the Boundary 
Commission (if I may so describe it) has been prepared by 
Albert Einstein, and is now “in the hands of the public.” 
It contains not only such matters as bear directly upon the 
boundary question, but also delightful little narratives of 
excursions to the tops of neighbouring hills from which, in 
some instances, remarkable views were obtained. In truth 
many of these digressions bring us to the summit of Pisgah, 
if not of Sinai. For example, in order to gain a clear concep- 
tion of time as a fourth dimension, we are asked to imagine 
existence in a two-dimensional, and subsequently in a three- 
dimensional, universe. The physicist conducts us along this 
by-way in order that we may understand his meaning, but 
returns immediately to the main course of his thesis. But let us 
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explore a little further into this matter, and imagine existence 
in a universe having but one spatial dimension. At once we 
are confronted with the fact that a spatial dimension is quite 
inconceivable if it is divorced from the time dimension. For 
it is manifestly impossible to imagine motion of any kind, even 
in a one-dimensioned universe, without time. And a little 
consideration will show that it is equally impossible to imagine 
rest if the possibility of imagining motion is removed. 
For either a thing changes or does not change; there is no 
intermediate state. And the time dimension is as necessary 
in the one case as in the other. Hence, no matter what 
spatial dimensions we attribute to any conceivable universe, 
we must always have the time dimension in order to render 
that universe in any way conceivable. Indeed, the very 
idea embodied in the word “* dimension ”’ is an idea involving 
time, since it involves distance. It is perhaps right even to 
say that time must be regarded as a first, rather than as a 
fourth, dimension, because all spatial dimensions must be 
conditioned by time. If this is so, the creator of a universe 
(which is of necessity both subjective and objective to any 
creator) must be one to whom a thousand ages are but as 
a watch in the night. KAnd, further, the end of the physical 
universe can be conceived only as a state in which there is 
no more time. Here again it would appear that the Hebrew 
poets have been able, by using the language of poetry, to 
convey in a few words a meaning which volumes written in 
any other language would fail to render clear. 

Toreturn, however, to our universe of one spatial dimension, 
it is clear that in such an existence our activities are confined 
to a line along which we can move or upon which we can 
remain at rest. But it is equally clear that we cannot know 
whether our line is straight or curved, since curvature 
involves the conception of a second spatial dimension. In 
like manner, in a universe of two spatial dimensions we cannot 
know whether we live upon a plane or upon a curved surface ; 
since the curvature of our two-dimensional universe is only 
to be recognised by an-intelligence to which a third spatial 
dimension is apparent. It would seem, therefore, that the 
physical universe which we inhabit, and which appears 
to have three spatial dimensions in addition to what may be 
termed provisionally the time dimension, cannot be described 
fully by any intelligence which does not function in respect 
of at least one more dimension. In relation to an intelli- 
gencé of that order our physical universe is both objective 
and subjective, and doubtless also it will be conceded that 
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such an intelligence is of necessity, relatively to us, unique 
and divine. At once the mind is led to the conception of 
a still higher order of intelligence, and thence to an infinite 
series of yet higher orders, of which each is God to the order 
immediately below it. 

It would seem to me that this little digression has brought 
us to a position whence we gain a fleeting glimpse of divinity, 
but where the path comes to a sudden end at the edge of 
a precipice. Let us, then, retrace our steps to the point 
at which, under the guidance of the physicist, we imagined 
time as a dimension. Our guide speaks often of what he 
terms ‘“ the velocity of light,” and tells us that his colleagues 
have by experiment found that this velocity is 300,000 
kilometres a second. Now we are upon good solid physical 
ground, and can push forward without any very special 
precautions. If ‘ the velocity of light is 300,000 kilometres 
a second,” a clock at that distance from us would be to us 
one second slow. But if we were to approach that clock 
with the velocity of light, we should find when we reached it 
that it had gone forward two seconds during the second 
occupied by our journey. If, on the other hand, we had 
travelled away from the clock with the velocity of light for 
one second, we should find that the hands of the clock had 
not moved at all during the second occupied by our journey. 
And, as long as we recede from the clock with the velocity 
of light, so long will the hands remain stationary. While 
as long as we approach the clock with the velocity of light, 
so long will the hands go forward two seconds during every 
second of our journey. Apparently any event other than 
the movement of the hands of a clock would be retarded or 
accelerated in the like manner by our increasing or decreasing 
the spatial distance between ourselves and the scene of the 
event. Clearly, then, the velocity of light and the speed of 
time are the same, and this velocity, as the physicists have 
pointed out, is a limiting velocity; for they admit their 
inability to deal scientifically with any higher velocity. 
Clearly, also, time has a direction which is away from the 
scene of the event which renders time apparent to our senses. 
For if we are stationary relatively to the scene of an event, 
time flows, as it were, past us at such a speed that we can 
only keep abreast of it by moving with the current at a speed 
equal to that of light. But we can double the speed of time 
relatively to ourselves if we move against the current toward 
the scene of the event with a velocity equal to that of light. 
If, however, we make our observations of the event by sound 
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instead of by sight, we find that the speed of time is equal to 
the velocity ofsound. Furthermore, whatever be the medium 
by which the event is made manifest to our senses, the velocity 
of that medium becomes the same as the speed of time. 
Therefore, it would appear that when our guide tells us that 
the velocity of light is 300,000 kilometres a second, what he 
really means is that the velocity of light is—the velocity of 
light. There are many interesting by-ways branching off 
at this point; but we must find some other opportunity of 
strolling down them, and for the present direct our steps up 


| the little hill immediately before us. 


From what I have written above it would appear that, 
whatever be the medium of observation, and whatever the 
disturbing conditions introduced by the qualities of that 
medium, every observation of every event must of necessity 
be an observation of the past of that event, unless complete 
spatial coincidence be effected between the scene of the event 
and the observer. Moreover, the greater the spatial distance 
between the scene of the event and the observer, the greater 
will be the temporal distance between them. Hence, though 
we can see or hear past events by interposing spatial distance 
between ourselves and them, and can see or hear present events 
provided that we can establish spatial coincidence between 
ourselves and them ; yet we can neither see nor hear future 
events. For, in order to do so, we should have to be spatially 
nearer to the scene of the event than the event itself. In 
order to achieve this feat we must function in a fourth spatial 
dimension; since otherwise we cannot establish coincidence 
in three dimensions, yet still maintain that spatial distance 
without which time has no meaning for us. Here we appear 
to have again reached the point at which we finished our 
former digression: For if knowledge of the future be a 
necessary quality of divinity, then an intelligence which is 
God relatively to us must function in one more spatial 
dimension than the three by which our activities are limited. 
Certainly an anthropomorphic conception of such an intelli- 
gence is impossible. 

I think we are now in a position to deny with confidence 
that we can have knowledge of reality in the material universe 
through any normal form of consciousness ; though we can, 
by means of assumptions of various kinds, construct hypo- 
theses which serve well enough for all practical purposes. 
For example, the useful art of navigation is based upon a 
system of astronomy which assumes with Newton that a 
body unaffected by other bodies continues in a state of rest 
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or of uniform rectilinear motion; a petitio principit only 
to be justified by the fact that it enables the simplest possible 
system of mechanics to be formulated and used. For if 
such a body, as is indeed equally probable, behaves in a manner 
differing from that in which Newton would have us believe 
it to behave, if it comes to rest unaffected by other bodies, or 
if it pursues an erratic course at varying velocities, we can 
construct an infinite number of systems of astronomy, all 
of which will account for the apparent movements of the 
planets and stars in a manner quite satisfying to the intelli- 
gence, though all of these systems will be far less simple than 
Newton’s astronomy. An astronomy, for example, based 
upon the supposition that the sun goes round the earth could 
be constructed, but would be extraordinarily complicated. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that there is no reason for pre- 
ferring any one system to another except practical convenience. 
It is absurd to say that one is true and another untrue. 
And so with all phenomena; our knowledge of them is 
purely relative. The medium of observation, as we have 
seen already in the case of the propagation of light in vacuo, 
inevitably vitiates the result of observation. To use the 
language of poetry once more, we know in part and we pro- 
phesy in part. It is this recognition, confirmed by the 
physicists, of the uncertainty and instability of the physical 
universe in relation to us who are of it, that has turned the 
thoughts of that minority, which thinks, in the direction 
of mysticism or, as it is commonly called, religion. The two 
terms are, it would seem, synonymous, since both mean the 
same method of approach to the complete spuoiwos te Ow 
through which alone reality can be understood. I shall 
make some suggestions later as to this method of approach. 
For the moment I wish to investigate the possibility of a 
conception of divinity based upon the work of the physicists 
and mathematicians during the last three generations. 
The conclusion they have reached may be stated thus :— 
The boundary between physics and metaphysics runs in 
such a way that the physicist is concerned only with what 
is not true and, therefore, comprehensible ; while the meta- 
physician is concerned only with what is true and, therefore, 
beyond normal understanding. This is no mere paradox, 
but an explanation of the fact that physical science gives 
results of great beauty and utility; while metaphysical 
argument never leads to any results of any kind, but only 
to a certain complication of jargon, which reaches its acme 
in the works of those who use to the full the remarkable 
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powers of obscurity latent in the German tongue. The 
physicist sees through a glass darkly, but at length fully 
recognises the presence of that glass and the limits which it 
sets to his knowledge; while the metaphysician draws a 
curtain over the glass and then endeavours to see through 
both. Myself when young did eagerly frequent doctor and 
sage, and, like Omar and all others who have gone into and 
out of that same door, found within nothing but vanity and 
vexation of spirit, the making of many books, and a weari- 
ness unto the flesh. For indeed the quest of truth through 
reason is a Sisyphean task. Again and again we almost reach 
the summit, but always we stumble against Mind, and away 
down into the plain over and over rolls the accursed stone. 
But, to return to the question of the mathematical 
conception of divinity rendered possible by the enunciation 
of the general principle of relativity, I do not think that I 
can be accused justly of indulgence in metaphor if I describe 
personalities as systems of Gaussian co-ordinates. Modern 
science appears to demand a peculiar degree of subjectivity 
in our outlook upon the physical universe, since it tells us 
that all measurements, both of time and of space, are to be 
regarded as conditioned by the co-ordinate systems from which 
they are observed. If we admit the axioms, implicit in the 
idea of personality, that I am I, that you are you, that you 
are not I, and that I am not you, and if we admit also the 
relativity of measurement, then we are forced to the conclusion 
that the difference between me and you involves a distinction 
between my universe and your universe. The idea of per- 
sonality thus simply becomes that of the non-coincidence of 
two or more co-ordinate systems. If your observations of 
phenomena were identical with mine, our co-ordinate systems 
would coincide and we should no longer be separate person- 
alities. Though heredity, education, and environment doubt- 
less render possible a very close approximation to coincidence, 
yet that coincidence can only become complete when our 
personalities are fused and thus extinguished. It would seem 
probable that what we call death is no more than a fusion 
of personalities, for without doubt an extinguished personality 
would have no use for a material body. But this is a path 
which leads straight to Nirvana, so we will not follow it. 
The point which I wish particularly to impress upon the reader 
is that no event is the same when described from my co- 
ordinate system as it is when described from his. There- 
fore, in neither case can what is described be reality. Now, 
if human personalities were of a structure so rudimentary 
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that they could be regarded as Galileian co-ordinate systems 
capable only of uniform rectilinear motion relatively to one 
another, then observations of events would give different 
results to each separate personality. But the Lorentz trans- 
formation would link up all such results of observations by 
any number of our “ Galileian”’ personalities. Thus, it 
would appear that the equations of the Lorentz transforma- 
tion, or perhaps rather the forms of those equations, would 
give the nearest approach to a conception of reality that a 
“ Galileian ” intelligence could attain. For reality in the 
physical universe is neither what I see nor what you see, but 
rather that which connects my observations with your 
observations. Though it is manifest that personality can- 
not be regarded as anything so simple as a Galileian co- 
ordinate system, yet Gaussian co-ordinate systems are not 
subject to such limitations, and appear to me capable of 
filling our whole idea of personality, since the arbitrary 
nature and unlimited number of the co-ordinates which can 
be embraced in one system supply the infinite variations 
required. Surely, then, transformations corresponding to 
the transition of one Gaussian co-ordinate system into another 
constitute reality for us? May we not also say that they 
afford us a conception of God which, though little more than 
the shadow of a dream, is at the least more satisfying than 
that given by traditional anthropomorphism, and is, more- 
over, as clearly defined as is in the nature of things possible ? 
I trust that the reader will not refuse due consideration of 
the case through contempt of my too obvious ignorance and 
uncouth method of expression. Let him give me credit to 
this extent, that I have carefully refrained from avoiding 
the difficulty of the argument by taking refuge in meta- 
physical jargon or mathematical formula. Trained metal- 
lurgists may well find that it is pyrites rather than gold 
whose glitter has attracted me. Be that as it may, the 
physicists have proclaimed this district as a mining area, 
and all that I have done is to anticipate the angels by rushing 
in and staking out claims which wiser men will work—que 
messieurs les évéques commencent. 

At first sight it may appear that the mathematicians have, 
as it were (and I say it not irreverently), reduced God to an 


equation, and that there the matter ends. This, however, 


would be but a hasty judgment; for what they have really 
done is to confirm the traditional belief that the knowledge 
of God can be attained, not by any process of reasoning, 
but only by what we may term Revelation. The limits 
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of normal consciousness are defined more clearly than they 
have ever been defined before, and those limits are found to 
be extremely narrow—so narrow, indeed, that even an ethical 
code must be revealed ab evira, if it is to satisfy. Certainly 
any utilitarian basis for such a code is hopelessly insecure in a 
cosmos which is obviously non-moral. The wicked flourish 
like green bay-trees, Hamlet and Cidipus come to a bad 
end despite their virtues, and Job is restored to prosperity 
only because the experiment of which he is the subject has 
given the result anticipated. Honesty is clearly not the 
best policy if the further evolution of man is to be simply 
a continuation of the same biological process which has 
eliminated his tail and taught him to slay other men with 
guns instead of with his teeth. To love one’s neighbour as 
oneself is a gross offence against natural law and, by the way, 
is usually punished severely, as the world regards punish- 
ment. It avails nothing to attempt to hide these unpleasant 
facts by saying that altruism is useful because it is ultimately 
beneficial to the race; for that statement begs the question 
by attributing to the word “ beneficial ’’ a meaning which 
is not recognised by nature, whose decalogue has been con- 
centrated into the one commandment: ‘“ Be strong and, if you 
cannot be strong, be cunning.” The change by which men 
become as gods is, therefore, one whose motive power must 
be sought elsewhere than in the cosmic process which insures 
the survival of those who are fittest to survive, who lose 
their lives by saving them. Religions claim to teach how 
that change can be brought about, and, to that end, advocate 
certain lines of thought and action. Hence an ethical code 
is an essential part of every religion, and the difference 
between one religion and another is mainly the difference 
between the methods by which each code is said to have 
been revealed to men from some extra-mundane source. 
A certain course of conduct is prescribed and, if a man pursues 
that course, he will attain to the knowledge of God. An 
absolute standard of values is thus set up and must not be 
questioned. For there is nothing within the material 
universe capable of being used to test such standards, which 
indeed, in the case of most religions, flatly contradict the 
voice of nature. For nature clearly says that it is better to 
receive than to give, while anyone who accepts the teaching 
of, for example, the Christian religion must believe that it 
is better to give than to receive. The conflict arises, of course, 
from the fact that two differing standards are in use. Measured 
by the one standard, a “ good ” action is one which induces 
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progress in a biological sense ; while, measured by the other 
standard, a “ good” action is one which renders the agent 
more able to worship in spirit and in truth. Now, if a man 
acts in accord with the Christian code he is forced to abandon 
all those things which hereditary instinct tells him to be most 
desirable. Hence he demands a high degree of certainty 
that the code in question is really absolute, and that obedi- 
ence to it really does have the effect which is claimed for it, 
before he enters upon a course of action which may well 
lead to his death and which must, in any event, bring him 
to a state of extreme poverty. To his demand he receives 
the reply that the Christian code was revealed by an inter- 
mediary of a nature in part human, and in part divine. 
A little consideration will show that this duality is essential 
in any intermediary capable of revealing an absolute standard 
of values. But the reply at once transfers the matter from 
the sphere of reason to that of faith. For evidence of any 
kind is lamentably unconvincing to a generation which has 
seen the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, without 
supernatural intervention. 

But there is another way of approach, opened up by the 
pioneers of physical relativity and indicated by certain 
suggestions made in an earlier part of this essay. If person- 
alities are simply co-ordinate systems, and if reality is the 
transition of one co-ordinate system into another, then it 
would appear that a man may gain some approximation to 
a knowledge of truth by bringing his co-ordinate system as 
nearly as possible into coincidence with other systems. 
This process is, as I believe, the subject of the greatest 
work of Paul of Tarsus—his poem in praise of Charity. 
Therein he declares that metaphysical subtleties are but the 
tinkling of a brazen cymbal, that auto-suggestion and hyp- 
notic trance lead but to a false mysticism which avails nothing. 
For there is one way only by which we can do away 
with that which is in part and allow that which is perfect 
to come, by which we can free ourselves from the relativity 
of this material universe and make ourselves one with the 
absolute. Who suffer long and are kind, who envy not, 
vaunt not themselves, seek not their own, and think no evil, 
these alone can possess Charity, the power to love their 
neighbour as themselves, and thus to bring about that 
coincidence of personality which is the first step to the 
knowledge of God. 

AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 


MANCHESTER. 
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RELIGION AND BUSINESS: 
A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF SOCIAL HISTORY. 


R. H. TAWNEY. 


Ir has been said that the most momentous of all revolutions 
in political thought is that which substituted for a super- 
natural criterion of society one version or another of social 
expediency, and—a natural corollary—set religion among the 
private interests which have their place within the social 
order but which must not overstep it. The larger aspects 
of that development, which may be regarded as in the main 
the work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, have 
been so often discussed that it would be an impertinence to 
dwell upon them. But one result of it, which has received 
less attention, was a radical change in the conception previously 
entertained of the relation of religion to the common business 
of life, and certain elements in it—in particular, the struggle: 
of the traditional social philosophy with the new economic 
forces and ideas which germinated in the sixteenth century 
—seem sufficiently important to deserve consideration. The 
following pages make no pretence to originality; they 
merely attempt to bring together a few of the more obvious 
illustrations of religious thought on social ethics in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. 

The strands in the movement of opinion were complex, 
and the formula which associates the Reformation with the 
tise of economic individualism is no adequate explanation. 
Systems prepare their own overthrow by a preliminary 
process of petrifaction. The traditional social philosophy 
was static, in the sense that it assumed a body of class 
relations sharply defined by custom and law, and little 
affected by the ebb and flow of economic movements. Its 
weakness in the face of novel forces was as obvious as the 
strain put upon it by the revolt against the source of ecclesi- 


astical jurisprudence, the partial discredit of the Canon Law 
VoL. XXI.—No. 1. 65 3 
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and of ecclesiastical discipline, and the rise of a political 
science equipped from the arsenals of antiquity. But it is 
not to underestimate the effect of the religious revolution to 








say that the principal causes making the age a watershed 
from which new streams of social theory descend lay in 
another region. Mankind does not reflect upon questions 
of economic and social organisation until compelled to do so 
by the sharp pressure of some practical emergency. The 
sixteenth century was an age of social speculation for the 
same reason as the early nineteenth, because it was an age 
of social dislocation. The practical implications of the 
social theory of the Middle Ages are stated more clearly in 
the sixteenth century than even in its zenith, because they 
are stated with the emphasis of a creed which is menaced. 
The retort of conservative religious teachers to what seems 
to them the triumph of Mammon produces the last great 
literary expression of the appeal to the average conscience 
which had been made by an older social order. 

The character of the change in the economic environment 
can only be indicated. On the heels of the commercial 
revolution which ruined Venice and made Antwerp, came 
the economic imperialism of Portugal and Spain, the outburst 
of capitalist enterprise in commerce and banking which had 
its headquarters in South Germany and its front in the Low 
Countries, the shattering of customary standards by the rise 
in prices, the development of capitalist organisation in textiles 
and mining, the rise of the new systems of public finance 
needed by the new centralised states, and the reaction of all 
these together on the traditional rural organisation, enhanced 
by the mania of land speculation which followed the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical property. England felt the effects 
of the last three changes, though till the later years of the 
century she stood outside the main stream. German politics 
and literature are full of them. If one figure is more typical 
of the age than another, it is that of the South German 
financiers, the Imhofs, Welsers, Hochstetters, above all the 
Fuggers, who play in the world of finance the part of the 
condottieri in war, and represent in the economic sphere 
the renaissance morality typified in that of politics by 
Macchiavelli’s Prince. Naturally the city interest is a 

ower. Political pamphleteers might write that the new 
essiah was the Prince, and reformers that the Prince was 
Pope. But behind Prince and Pope alike, financing im: 
partially English, French, and Italians, the Pope, the Emperor, 
Francis I., Henry VIII., and the King of Portugal, stands in th 
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last resort a little German banker with agents in every city 
in Europe. The head of the firm of Fugger advanced the 
money to Albrecht of Brandenburg, which made him Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, sent his agent to accompany Tetzel on his 
financial campaign to raise money by indulgences and took 
half the proceeds in payment of the sums advanced, provided 
the funds with which Charles V. bought the imperial crown 
after an election conducted with the publicity of an auction 
and the methods of a gambling hell, browbeat him when the 
debt was not paid, and died in the odour of sanctity, a Count 
of the Empire and a good Catholic who hated Lutheranism, 
having seen his firm pay 544 per cent. for the preceding sixteen 
years, and having built a church and endowed an almshouse 
for the aged poor in his native town of Augsburg. 

The revolution in the economic environment—large scale 
commerce and finance, monopolies controlling supplies and 
prices, commercialised land tenure and competitive rents— 
inevitably gave rise to passionate agitation; and inevitably, 
since both the friends and the enemies of the Reformation 
associated it with social change, the leaders in the religious 
struggle were the protagonists in the controversy. In Germany, 
where social revolution had been fermenting for half a cen- 
tury, it seemed at last to have come. From city after city 
terrified councils, confronted with demands for the destruction 
of the money-lender, consulted universities and theologians 
as to the lawfulness of usury. Luther? and Melanchthon, 
to mention no others, replied to them. Bullinger* produced 
a classical statement on the subject in his Decades, dedicated 
to Edward VI. Calvin‘ wrote a famous letter on it. Luther 
preached and pamphleteered against ‘extortioners and mono- 
polists ; and said that it was time “to put a bit in the mouth 
of the holy company of the Fuggers.”” Above all, the Peasants’ 
Revolt, with its touching appeal to the Gospel and its fright- 
ful catastrophe, not only terrified Luther, who had seemed 
at first not unsympathetic, into the outburst of his pamphlet, 
Against the thieving and murderous bands of peasants: “* Who- 
ever can, should smite, strangle or stab, secretly or publicly. 
.. . Such wonderful times are these that a Prince can 
merit Heaven better with bloodshed than another with 


1 For an account of the international transactions and influence of that 
firm, see Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger. 
2 For citations, see Neumann, Geschichte des Wuchers in Deutschland, 
pp. 479-92. , : 
8 Third Decade, first and second sermons (Parker Society). 
4 Epist. et Responsa, p. 855 ; see also Sermon Ixxxiv. in vol. xxviii. of 
pera. 
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prayer,” but stamped into Lutheranism a distrust of the 
common people and an almost servile reliance on the secular 
authority. eee 

In England there was less violence, but not less agitation. 
The land question produced one flood of sermons and pamph- 
lets, the rise in prices another; the question of capital and 
interest a third; the discovery that the dissolution of the 
monasteries and the confiscation of part of the gild propenty 
had not produced the golden age of low taxation, learning, 
piety, and poor relief, foretold in the state-conducted propa- 
ganda of Henry and Cromwell, a fourth. Latimer, Ponet, 
Becon, Lever, Crowley under Edward VI., Sandys, Jewel, and 
Wilson under Elizabeth, to mention no others, all contributed 
to the discussion.!_ A clerical pamphleteer ? in the seventeenth 
century produced a catalogue of six bishops and ten doctors 
of divinity, apart from unnumbered humbler clergy, who had 
written on the subject of usury alone. Starkey * put into 
the mouth of Pole a programme of conservative recon- 
struction written for Henry VIII. Bucer* drafted a radical 
one for his pupil, the pathetic child called King Edward VI. 
Latimer supplied the moral doctrine which the ill-fated 
Somerset tried to apply when he set out on his attempt— 
which cost him his head—to undo the economic changes of 
two generations by throwing down the gentry’s enclosures. 
Whatever the social practice of the sixteenth century may 
have been, it did not suffer from lack of social teaching on 
the part of men of religion. If the world could be saved 
by sermons and pamphlets it would have been a paradise. 

The mark of nearly all this body of literature, alike 
in Germany and in England, is its conservatism. Where 
questions of social morality are involved, men whose names 
are a symbol of religious revolution stand with hardly an 
exception in the ancient ways, appeal to medieval authorities, 
and reproduce in popular language the teaching of the 
schoolmen. There is a familiar view of the social history of 
the sixteenth century which represents the Reformation as 


1 Latimer, Sermons; Ponet, An Evhortation, or rather a Warning, to the 
Lords and Commons; Becon, Jewel of Joy (Parker Society); Lever, 


Sermon in the Shrouds of St Paul’s (Arber’s Reprints); Crowley, The Way | 


to Wealth and Epigrams (E.E.T.S.); Sandys, second, tenth, and eleventh of 
Sermons (Parker Society); Jewel, Works, fourth part, p. 1298 (ébid.); 
Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury by way of Dialogue and Oration, 1572. 

2 The English Usurer, or Usury condemned by the most learned and 
famous Divines of the Church of England, by John Blaxton, 1684. 

8 Dialogue between Pole and Lupset (E.E.T.S.). 
* De Regno Christi. 
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the triumph of an individualist capitalism over the traditional 
social ethics of Christendom. It is of respectable antiquity. 
As early as 1540 Cranmer wrote to Oziander complaining of 
the embarrassment caused to reformers in England by the 
sanction to immorality, in the matter alike of economic 
transactions and of marriage, alleged to be given by reformers 
in Germany.! The plunder of the religious houses by the 
Crown and its hangers-on was hardly completed, when even 
reformers, who had hoped great things for learning and 
religion, were disillusioned, and the cry was raisedithatjthe 
change meant not only sacrilege, but the exploitation of 
the peasantry by an odious class of nouveaua riches.2 In the 
seventeenth century an English pamphleteer,? in a partisan 
sketch of the history of opinion, could write that “ it grew 
to a proverb that ‘ usury was the brat of heresy.’”’ Bossuet 4 
taunted Bucer and Calvin with being the first theologians to 
defend extortion. That the revolt from Rome synchronised, 
both in Germany and in England, with a period of acute 
social distress, is undeniable. No long argument is needed 
to show that both in motive and in effect it had its seamy 
side. In England the policy of giving everyone who counted 
a solid material interest in the new order was openly avowed, 
and the intention of floating the Reformation as a land syndi- 


cate with favourable terms for all who came in on the ground =~ 


floor was not concealed. It isa mistake, no doubt, to look at 
the last days of monasticism through rose-coloured spectacles. 
In Germany revolts were nowhere more frequent or more bitter 
than on the estates of ecclesiastical landowners: in England 
a glance at the proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber or of 
Requests is sufficient to show that holy men reclaimed villeins, 
turned copyholders to tenancies at will, and (as More com- 
plained) converted arable to pasture. But it is hardly doubtful 
that the transference of great masses of property from conser- 
vative corporations to sharp business men like Gresham—the 
largest 5 single grantee of monastic estates—followed as it was 
by a decade of land speculation, pressed cruelly upon many 


1 T am sorry to say that I have for the moment mislaid the reference. 

2 See, e.g., the Sermons of Lever. 

3 Brief Survey of the Growth of Usury in England, with the Mischiefs 
attending it (1678). 

* Bossuet, Traité de Vusure: for a discussion of his views see Favre, 
Le prét a interét dans Vancienne France. 

Savine, quoted Fisher, The Political History of England, 1485-1547, 
App. ii. For a specific instance of a new landlord exploiting the tenants 
of a dissolved monastery, see Leadan, Select Cases in the Court of Requests, 
the tenants of Whitby v. Sir John Yorke. 
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of the peasantry. What is sometimes suggested, however, is 
not merely a coincidence of religious and economic changes, 
but a logical connection of economic conduct and religious 
doctrine. It is implied that the bad social practice of the 
age was the inevitable expression of its religious innovations ; 
that one order of social ethics was, as it were, consciously 
discarded and another introduced; and that, if the reformers 
did not explicitly teach economic individualism, individual- 
ism was, at least, the natural corollary of their teaching. 
In the eighteenth century, which had as little love for the 
commercial restrictions of the age of monkish superstition 
as for its political theory, that view was advanced as a 
eulogy. In our own day the wheel has come full circle. 
What was then a matter for congratulation is often now 
a matter for criticism. The Reformation is attacked as in- 
augurating a period of unscrupulous commercialism, which 
had previously been held in check, it is suggested, by the 
influence of the Church. 

The question raised is obviously fundamental. To dis- 
cuss it adequately would involve a consideration of the 
influence on thought and conduct of Calvinism, the branch 
of the reformed religion which ultimately came nearest to 
working out a social theory of its own. But, if it is true that 
the Reformation gave an impetus to a change in the attitude 
of religious thought to economic issues, it did so without 
design and against the intention of most reformers. To 
think of the abdication of religion from its theoretical primacy 
over economic activity and social institutions as synchronising 
with the revolt from Rome, is to antedate a movement which 
took another century and a half to accomplish, and which 
owed as much both to changes in economic organisation and 
in political thought—in particular to the impact upon social 
theory of the mathematical and physical sciences—as to 
changes in religion. Even injthe middle of the seventeenth 
century in Holland, the most’advanced commercial country 
of the age, the development of banking was to give rise to 
a storm of theological controversy. Even in 1673, in the 
England of joint-stock companies and high finance, Baxter 
could write a Christian Directory setting out a detailed 
casuistry of Christian conduct in the manner of a medieval 
summa. Naturally, therefore, as far as the first generation 
of reformers was concerned, there was¥no intention among 
either Lutherans or Calvinists or Anglicans of relaxing the 
rules of good conscience which were supposed to control 
economic transactions and social relations. If anything, 
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indeed, though there were exceptions, their tendency was to 
make them more stringent as a protest against the moral 
laxity of the Renaissance, and, in particular, against the 
avarice which was thought to be peculiarly the sin of Rome. 

It is true, of course, that the centre of authority was 
shifted, and that, where Catholics had looked to Rome as the 
final arbiter, Luther looked to the State. It is true, again, and 
a truth which was to have momentous consequences in the 
future, that Luther’s insistence on the essence of religion as 
consisting in the contact of the soul with God—a contact direct 
and personal, not mediated by any divinely commissioned 
hierarchy—was calculated to discredit reliance on external 
institutions as a religion of works, and that, where medizval 
thought had seen grace as completing nature, he was inclined 
to find an irreconcilable antithesis. It is true, finally, that 
one conclusion which might be drawn, though it need not 
necessarily be drawn, from that attitude, was that detailed 
rules of conduct—a moral casuistry—were needless or objec- 
tionable, since the Christian has a sufficient guide in the 
Bible and in his own conscience. The first idea is funda- 
mental, is reiterated again and again in the Address to the 
German Nobility, and was embodied in the organisation of 
the Lutheran Church. The second, which had been ex- 
pressed a century and a half before by Wyclif?} in his criti- 
cism of gilds—that they disturbed social unity by the in- 
trusion of particular corporate interests—reappears in Luther’s 
denunciation of medizval charity, of fraternities, of chantries, 
and of the whole body of institutions which implied that merit 
was to be acquired by some special machinery or activity 
apart from the conscientious discharge of the ordinary duties 
of life. The third finds expression in his declaration that 
the Canon Law is a mischievous superfluity, because, as he 
said, ‘“‘ those who understand the Gospel might themselves 
judge in their own consciences what is right and what is 
wrong in such simple and plain matters ’’—because, in short, 
the Bible is an all-sufficient guide to action. 

A curious example of what that attitude meant in 
practice is given by Luther’s intervention in the economic 
struggles which were going on in 1525 at Dantzig. The 


1 Select English Works (Arnold) : “‘ Alle falsee conspiratores ben cursed 
of God and man. . . . Also alle newe fraternityes or gildes made of men make 
men openly to renne in this curse. For they conspiren . . . against comyn 
charitie and comyn profit of Christian men . . . and oppresse other men 
in their right. . . And all the goodness that is in these gilds each man oweth 
for to do bi comyn fraternity of Christendom, by God’s commandments.” 
The last sentence is very like what Luther said later. 
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extremists on the Council had advanced a radical social 
programme, including the demand for the complete pro- 
hibition of usury. The moderates wrote to Luther imploring 
him to send a preacher to combat the advanced party among 
the reformers. The letter which Luther entrusted to him 
is singularly modern in tone. Its argument is that the 
Christian Faith requires charity in the economic transactions 
of men with each other, but that it does not require any 
particular form of it, that, in the question at issue, each man 
must follow the dictates of his own conscience, that the 
making of regulations about matters of social policy is a 
matter, not for the Church, but for the secular authorities, 
and that in framing them due regard must be paid to vested 
interests. ‘‘ The Gospel is a spiritual law and not a rule of 
government. . . . In these matters not the sword, but the 
spirit of God must instruct and govern. . . . The preacher 
shall preach only the Gospel rule, and leave it to each man 
to follow his own conscience. Let him who can receive it, 
receive it: he cannot be compelled thereto further than 
the Gospel leads willing.hearts whom the spirit of God urges 
forward. . . . Thus ought men to do with interest: they 
should establish aright human ordinances.” ! All this—the 
refusal to admit that Christianity involves any particular 
standard of economic conduct, the well-worn antithesis 
between principles and their application, the throwing off of 
responsibility on to the State—is not this the very voice of 
Indifferentism protesting that Religion is a thing of the 
spirit and that to externalise it in institutions and rules is to 
degrade it ? Has not Luther leapt in 1525 to the very centre 
of the position on which most Churches were to take their 
stand two centuries later ? 

The suggestion is natural. But it is mistaken. Nearly all 
Luther’s utterances on social and economic matters were 
piéces d’occasion—this letter was written to quell a riot— 
and one must not look for consisteney in them. In reality, 
Luther, no more than his predecessors, accepted the view 
which afterwards became prevalent, that the world of 
business is a compartment with laws of its own and that the 
religious teacher exceeds his commission when he lays down 
rules for the moral conduct of secular affairs. The germ of 
such a conclusion may have been implicit in the teaching 
of the reformers. But it was not the conclusion which 
they either drew themselves, or normally wished others to 


1 The letter (May 5, 1525) is printed by Neumann, Geschichte des 
Wuchers in Deutschland, App. F. 
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draw from it. Both in principle and in detail, in their view 
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his denunciation both of covetous merchants and of revolting 
peasants. His social conservatism has, indeed, a character 
of its own, which it draws at once from the political circum- 
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1esis spirit. Hence the demand of the peasants that villeinage 
ff of should be ended, because “‘ Christ has freed us all,”’ horrifies 
e of him both as portending an orgy of confiscation and anarchy, 
the and because, as he thinks, it degrades the Gospel by turning 





a spiritual message into a programme of social reconstruction. 
“This article would make all men equal and so change the 
spiritual kingdom into an external worldly one. Impossible. 
... An earthly kingdom cannot exist without inequality of 
persons. Some must be free, others serfs.” Melanchthon 
said the same. ‘It is a malicious and evil idea that serfdom 
should be abolished because Christ has made us free. This 
refers only to spiritual freedom given us by Christ in order 
to enable us to withstand the devil. . . . A Christian may 
be a serf, subject, noble, or prince. His condition has nothing 
to do with his belief.” 2 

This dualism, which regards;the;socialjorder and its con- 












of sequences, not as the instrument through which grace is 
ing mediated, but as something external, alien and irrelevant— 
ich something, at best, indifferent to personal salvation, and, 





1 See Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, and his shorter book, 
Protestantism and Progress. 
2 Luther, Works, xviii. pp. 811-19; Melanchthon, xvi. pp. 48-50. 
Vou. XXI.—No. 1. 3* 
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at worst, the sphere of the letter which killeth—was to have 
a long and momentous history before it commanded general 
acceptance. Luther himself is far from consistently maintain- 
ing it. In his writings on the social issues of his day insistence 
on the traditional Christian morality is combined with a 
repudiation of the visible and institutional framework by 
which the attempt had been made to give it a practical 
expression, and in the tragic struggle which results between 
spirit and letter, form and matter, grace and works, his 
intention, at least, is not to jettison it, but to purify it by an 
immense effort of simplification. 

How far Luther was from intending to abandon the 
substance of the scholastic teaching as to economic ethics is 
shown by his attitude in the controversy over what was called 
in England “ good conscience in bargaining.”’ The issue upon 
which the struggle between the new economic movements and 
the traditional teaching of the Church was most definitely 
joined and continued longest was not, as the modern reader 
might have supposed, that of wages, but that of prices and 
money lending. The reasons were partly practical, partly 
theoretical. On the one hand, in most parts of Europe, the 
wage-earners were still a minority scattered among the 
interstices of a “ Distributive State’? based upon a wide 
diffusion of property, and the medizval wage problem, which 
consisted in the scarcity of labour, had not yet been replaced 
by the modern wage-problem, which consists in its abundance. 
To the peasant farmer or small master, who, outside certain 
branches of the textile industries, mining, and commerce, was 
the typical figure, the crucial problem was still the power of 
the middleman or the money-lender, often the same person, 
to whom he pledged his crops or his wares in return for 
immediate accommodation, and it was the more crucial in 
the sixteenth century because the development of foreign 
trade, of joint stock enterprise, and of large scale finance, 
both private and public, were confronting him with the alien 
environment of an increasingly commercial civilisation. On 
the other hand, the essence of medizval economic doctrine 
had been the insistence on equity in bargaining—a contract 
is fair, St Thomas had said, when both parties gain equally 
from it—and the prohibition of usury had been the kernel of 
it, not because the gains of the money-lender were the only 
species, but because, in the economic conditions of the age, 
they were the most conspicuous species, of extortion. Alike 
in the Middle Ages and in the sixteenth century, the word 
usury had not the specialised sense which it carries to-day. 
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Like the modern profiteer, the usurer was a character so 
unpopular that most unpopular characters could be called 
usurers, and by the average practical man almost any form 
of bargain which he thought unfair would be classed as 
usurious. Not only the taking of interest for a loan of money, 
but the raising of prices by a monopolist, the beating down of 
prices by a keen bargainer, the rack renting of land by a land- 
lord, the sub-letting of land by a tenant at a rent higher than 
he himself paid, the cutting of wages and the paying of wages 
in truck, the refusal of discount to a tardy debtor, the in- 
sistence on unreasonably good security for a loan, the excessive 
profits of a middleman, most (though not all) of these had 
been denounced as usury in the very practical thirteenth 
century manual of St Raymond:? all these were among the 
“unlawful chaffer,” “‘ the subtlety and sleight,” which was 
what the plain man who sat in the courts and preached in 
parish churches meant by usury three centuries later. If he 
had been asked why usury was wrong, he would probably have 
answered with a quotation from Scripture. If he had been 
asked for a definition of usury, he would have been puzzled, 
and would have replied in the words of a.member of Parlia- 
ment who spoke on the Bill introduced in 1571: “It 
standeth doubtful what usury is: we have no true definition 
of it.” 2 The truth is that any bargain from which one party 
obviously gained more advantage than the other and used 
his power to the full was regarded as usurious, and the 
description which best sums up alike popular sentiment 
and ecclesiastical teaching is contained in the comprehensive 
indictment applied by his parishioners to an unpopular 
English divine who lent at 1d. in the shilling—the cry of all 
poor men since the world began—‘ Dr Bennett is a great 
taker of advantages.” ® 

A glance at Luther’s attitude towards questions of this 
order is sufficient to show that, as far as the content of his 
teaching is concerned, he is more medieval than the medi- 
evalists. He throws overboard the qualifications by which 
the later scholastic writers had attempted to adapt their 
teaching to the exigencies of practical life, and reverts to the 
simple patriarchal ethics of the peasant society which in his 
day was breaking up. In marked contrast to Calvin, who 
accepted the main institutions of a commercial civilisation 


1 Summa Pastoralis (printed by Ravaisson, Catalogue générale des MSS. 
des bibliothéques publiques des departements, vol. i. pp. 592 seq.). 

2 D’Ewes, Journals. 

3S. P. D. Eliz., eclxxxvi. 19 and 20. 
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and based his ethical teaching upon them, Luther is opposed 
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to the whole economic movement of the age, and denounces ff needs 
large scale commerce, the luxury trade with India which was § corre 
becoming so important, finance, speculation, and credit, § own | 
commercial companies and combinations, as in their very @ bette 
essence belonging to the kingdom of darkness which thejj than 
Christian will shun. He may attack the Canon Law inj§to h 
general; but when he speaks on economic matters, as ing™ othe! 
his long sermon on usury in 1520, and his tract on Trade andg@ thy | 
Usury in 1524, the doctrines to which he appeals are those ever 
of the Canon Law and nothing else. In the matter of usu book 





he goes even further than the orthodox teaching, since, not 
content with insisting that lending ought to be free, he 
denounces both the payment of interest as compensation fo 
forgoing the opportunity of profit and the practice of investing 
in rent charges, both of which the Canon Law allowed. In the 
matter of prices he merely rehearses the traditional doctrine. 
‘** A man should not say: ‘I will sell my wares as dear as I 
can or please,’ but ‘I will sell my wares as dear as is righ 
and proper.’ For thy selling should not be a work that is 
within thy own power or will, without all law and limit, a 
though thou wert a God, bounden to no one. But becaus¢ 
thy selling is a work that thou performest to thy neighbour 
it should be restrained within such law and conscience that 
thou mayest practise it without harm or injury to him.” 
If a price is fixed by public authority, the seller must keep to 
it. Ifitisnot, he must follow the price set by common estima- 
tion. If he has to fix it himself, he must consider the income 
needed to maintain him in his station in life, his labour, and 
his risk, and must settle it accordingly. He must not take 
advantage of scarcity to raise it. He must not corner the 
market. He must not deal in futures. He must not sell 
dearer for deferred payments. Naturally, with such a code of 
ethics, Luther finds the developments of his generation, inter- 
national finance, great companies monopolising the Eastem 
spice crops, arbitrage dealings on the exchanges, shocking 
beyond measure. His ideal is the conservative one, a society 
of small masters and peasants dealing with each other accord- 
ing to the laws of Christian charity, and he has no thought 
that the ethics of business life can be other than those of the 
New Testament. Where he differs from the medieval 
doctrine is not in the content of his teaching, or in his con: 
ception of a certain standard of economic morality as in- 
cumbent upon Christians, but in the sanctions to which he 
appeals. He does not, it is true, exclude ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline. But he is impatient of it. The Christian, he argues, 
needs no elaborate mechanism to teach him his duty or to 
correct him if he neglects it. He has the Scripture and his 
own conscience ; let him listen to them. ‘“‘ There can be no 
better instruction in . . . all transactions in temporal goods 
than that every man who has to deal with his neighbour present 
to himself these commandments: ‘ What ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye also to them,’ and ‘ Love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ If these were followed out, then 
everything would organise and arrange itself; then no law 
books, no courts, no legal proceedings would be required ; all 
things would quietly and simply be set to rights, for every 
one’s own heart and conscience would guide him.” 

“* Everything would arrange itself.” Few would deny it. 
But the Canonists whom Luther denounced might have 
asked: How if it does not? Is it possible to overcome 
the tension between the individual and the social order by 
suppressing one term in the relation? If it is true that the 
inner life is the sphere of religion, does it necessarily follow that 
the external order is not ? To waive aside the outer world of 
institutions, law, the social mechanism as irrelevant to the 
life of the spirit, is not this to abandon, instead of facing, 
the problem of making Christian morality prevail, for which 
the medizval writers, with their conception of a hierarchy 
of values related to a common end, had attempted, however 
imperfectly, to offer a solution ? Nor is Luther unconscious 
of the difficulty created by erecting into an absolute anti- 
thesis what had been regarded as differences of degree within 
a larger unity. He meets it by an appeal to the State—by 
a treaty of partition between secular and spiritual which 
assigns to the secular authorities the social ethics for which 
his philosophy can find no room in the Church. ‘“ No one 
need think that the world can be ruled without blood. The 
civil sword shall and must be red.” The maintenance of 
Christian morality and the reform of economic abuses is to 
be in the hands, not of ecclesiastical authorities, but of the 
God-fearing Prince. 

There were thus several elements in Luther’s social 
teaching: the¥repudiation of the traditional ecclesiastical 
discipline, thefemphasis on righteousness'in* economic deal- 
ings as part of the Christian morality of the individual, and 
the appeal to the State to introduce the reforms needed to 
ensure it. These two latter points of view were destined in 
the future to fall apart, social morality becoming a problem 
of policy, not of conduct, and, because it was regarded as a 
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problem of policy, ceasing to. be regarded as the concern of 
religion. In the sixteenth century, when Church and State 
were not clearly separated, when membership of the Church and 
citizenship were normally identified, and when it was assumed 
to be the function of the secular ruler to enforce the rules 
of Christian morality, the future division was not apparent, 
and both points of view are represented in the writings of 
the period. The former continued to produce sermons and 
treatises on moral casuistry in the medieval manner, written 
by reformers as well as by Romanists. Three excellent 
examples would be Bullinger’s Decades, Dr Thomas Wilson’s 
Discourse of Usury, or the less well-known book of Nicholas 
Heming on The Lawful Use of Riches, which became a standard 
work on social morality from the reformers’ standpoint, was 
translated into English, freely quoted by Anglican divines, 
and incorporated in its entirety in a treatise on usury which 
was published in 1578, and of which the title itself is a 
sermon.! It is intended to do for Protestants what manuals 
like the Pupilla oculi or Dives et Pauper had done for Catholics. 
Starting from the thesis that “ either to have riches, or to 
bargain, is in itself no sin,” but that ‘many both in the 
getting, possessing, and using of riches do offend,” Heming 
goes on to give rules for the practical guidance of human 
affairs, “‘ whereby the godly disposed persons may both know 
how to attain riches commendably, and, being attained, to 
use them virtuously as becometh a Christian; and also to 
deal so in the contracts now used as neither himself shall 
be troubled with guiltiness of conscience, nor his neighbours 
hindered,§much less impoverished, by extreme oppression.” 
This line of thought, a moral casuistry designed to supply 
practical guidance in the affairs of business, so far from 
being interrupted by the Reformation, was continued 
by one Protestant writer after another—one need mention 
only Puritans ? like Ames and Baxter—down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. But it is increasingly accompanied 
by another, the appeal to the godly Prince to reform the 
evils of society by legislation, which sprang naturally from 


1 “ General Discourse against the damnable Sect of Usurers, grounded 
upon the word of God and confirmed by the authority of doctors both 
ancient and new, necessary for all times, but most profitable for these 
latter days, in which charity being banished covetousness hath gotten 
the upper hand. Whereunto is annexed another godly treatise concerning 
the lawful use of riches.” 

2 See the very interesting essay of Mr H. G. Wood, ‘“‘ The Influence of 
the Reformation on ideas concerning Wealth and Property,” in Property : 
Its Duties and Rights. 
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the recognition of the sovereignty of the secular State as 
against the Papacy, and which contained, in a religious dress, 
the germs of the political doctrine that afterwards was to 
become known as mercantilism. Bucer’s De Regno Christi is an 
early specimen of it. Bucer, the ex-Dominican and Reformer 
of Strasburg, had taken refuge in England in 1548 and became 
-tutor to Edward VI. What sort of ideas that poor child 
had absorbed can be read in his so-called Journal: they are 
the commonplace of the traditional social morality—society 
an organism of classes with different functions, gentry not 
to encroach on commons or commons on gentry, economic 
greed the ruin of commonwealths. What sort of teaching 
was in the air can be seen from the epigrams of Crowley, or 
the sermons of Lever and Latimer, who in the spring and 
summer of 1549 was thundering against the “ step-lords ” 
at Paul’s Cross. Bucer was in Engiand when the agrarian 
agitation was at its height and when the gentry were terri- 
fied by the concessions which Somerset made to it, when 
the peasants under Ket were saying that they would leave 
as many gentry in Norfolk as there were white bulls, and 
Sir William Paget, the Secretary to the Council, was telling 
the Lord Protector that unless enough blood were let, there 
would be another, and a worse, German Peasants’ War in 
England.1_ His book, which owes something to Plato and 
the classical renaissance, is‘a manual of Christian politics, 
a halfway house between the traditional{jteaching as to 
Christian conduct and a programme for the State organisa- 
tion of economic life. The identity of Church and State is 
assumed; the power which is to establish the rule of the 
Saints is to be the Christian King. And the rule of the 
Saints is no trifle. Wilful idlers are to be excommunicated 
by the Church and punished by the State. The Government 
is to insist on pasture being put under the plough, is to revive 
the woollen industry, is to introduce the linen industry. 
Trade in itself is honourable. But most of the merchants 
who conduct it are such “ that, after the shaven priests, 
no class of man is more pestilential to the commonwealth ” ; 
their works are usury and monopoly, and the bribery of 
Governments to overlook both. The remedies are simple. 
The State must fix a just price—‘‘ a very necessary but an 
easy matter.” Only “ pious persons, devoted to the com- 
mon weal more than to their own interests,” are to be allowed 
to engage in trade at all. Finally, in every parish a school is 
to be established. 'The Government of Edward VIL., like all 
1 Letter of July 7, 1549, in Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials. 
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Tudor Governments, made its experiment in fixing just 
rices and forbidding depopulation by enclosing landlords. 
at they thought about restricting trade to persons of 
piety we do not know, but can guess. As for the schools, 
what they did for them Mr Leach has told us. They swept 
away their endowments wholesale. “ King Edward VI.’s 
Grammar Schools” are the grammar schools which King 
Edward VI., or rather his courtiers, did not destroy. 

Both the teaching of personal economic ethics, represented 
by Heming or Wilson or Bullinger, and the emphasis on the 
State as the guardian of a righteous moral order, represented 
by Bucer, are not exceptional but typical, and were followed 
by a long line of writers in both manners. If the conception 
of religion as embracing all interests and activities of life is 
to be called by the somewhat misleading word “ medizval,”’ 
then in England a stream of medizvalism, though a dwindling 
one, runs on to the Civil War, and one of its last great 
exponents is Laud. The view of religion as a thing private 
and individual may appear to us to-day to have dae the 
natural end of the process which began with the Reforma- 
tion. But, if so, it was an end which was neither anticipated 
nor desired by reformers, and no Protestant need feel that to 
emphasise the social ethics of Christianity is to betray his 
spiritual ancestors, since the obligation and right of the 
Church to claim the whole world of social institutions and 
economic activity as the province of-religion was ground 
common in the sixteenth century to Protestants and 
Catholics. To the critic who objects that the moral discipline 
of the Church has been abrogated, no less a person than an 
Elizabethan Secretary of State replies that “‘ the dissembling 
Gospeller ”’ who “for private gain undoeth the welfare of 
man” is as reprehensible as “the wilful and obdurate 
Papist ’; that men ought not “ altogether to be enemies 
to the Canon Laws . . . because the Pope was author of 
them,” and that “‘ there be some such laws made by the Pope 
as be right godly.” 1 Medizval Schoolmen, Councils and 
Papal Decretals, are quoted freely as evidence that extortion 
is against the law of the Church. The assumption throughout 
is that its traditional teaching as to economic ethics is as 
binding after the Reformation as before it. 


R. H. TAWNEY. 
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1 Wilson, Discourse of Usury. 
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orma- were greatly concerned with it, under a slightly different 








ipated aspect; they were at pains to discern the true relation 
hat to between ethics—the problem of right conduct for the indi- 
iy his vidual,—and politics—the science of the ordering of the State. 
f the In the Republic of Plato, for example, politics are entirely 
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: subordinated to ethics. The State, writes Bishop Temple, “is 
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to be so fashioned that the influence of its organisation may 









_ and create in the souls of its individual citizens that habit and 
ipline proportion which is profitable for eternity. . . . Justice in the 
wn an State is a mere image of the true justice which is a condition 
bling of the individual soul. The true criterion of a constitution is 





re of to be found by asking what training for eternity it affords” 
















urate (Plato and Christianity, p. 82). Aristotle’s position in the 
emies matter is somewhat less free from ambiguity. He propounds 
or of the question whether the good man is necessarily identical 
Pope with the good citizen. The good man is he whose conduct in 
/ and every relation of life is exemplary. The good citizen is one 
rtion who in all that pertains to his position as a member of the 
shout community follows the straight path, but whose private 
is as morality may not be above reproach. After prolonged and 
critical discussion Aristotle concludes that only in the ideal 
Yy State are the two characters necessarily identical. The teach- 





ing of Christ on this subject will engage attention later. 
_ The question is evidently one of supreme and perennial 
interest alike to the moralist and to the politician, to the 


student of ethics and to the student of economics. Yet it 
81 
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may be doubted whether at any moment in the world’s 
history the dilemma, not ignored by the philosophers of the 
ancient world, and propounded in set times by the founder 
of Christianity, has caused, among thinking men and women, 
more searchings of heart than it does to-day. Primarily, 
though not only, among those who profess and call themselves 
Christians. Evidence multiplies that the minds of men are 
perplexed, that their consciences are deeply troubled by the 
difficulty of reconciling the claims on the one side of ethics, 
the duty of the Christian, with the teachings of economics, 
the duty of the citizen of an industrialised State. 

What are the things which we are bidden to render to 
Cesar ; what are things which belong to God ? Is it possible 
in a modern community to recognise the dual allegiance ? 
Is there any scientific and logical delimitation of the re- 
spective spheres of ethics and economics? What is the 
_proper attitude of the Christian towards money-making ; 
or, In More precise economic phrase, towards “‘ the production 
of wealth’? How far should the moral law govern the 
organisation of industry and control the mechanism of trade ? 
Has Christianity, or non-Christian ethics, anything to say to 
our commercial duty towards our neighbours? Is the dis- 
tribution of the product of industry inexorably governed by 
economic law ; or do the problems of wages, of interest, and 
of profits include among their essential factors moral as well 
as economic considerations ? How should the man who 
desires to order his life on ethical principles spend his money ? 
What is the duty of the Christian, who is also an economist, 
in regard to almsgiving? And tothrift—the saving of money, 
the accumulation of wealth ? 

Some of these questions may seem to be elementary to 
the verge of puerility. In reality they go very deep, and | 
doubt whether any one of them can be answered dogmatically ; 
though dogmatism is, in truth, the keynote of the answers 
commonly given to them both by economists and by 
moralists. Yet the more dogmatic the answers the less do 
they satisfy the mind of the humble seeker after truth, or 
ease the conscience of him who would fain walk according 
to the light. 

To these, and to these only, the following pages are 
addressed. 

The difficulty foreshadowed above was clearly recognised 
by the founder of Christianity. The Christian is warned 
that he cannot serve God and mammon; but equally he is 
reminded that he has obligations to discharge as the citizen 
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of a temporal state, as well as to the eternal ruler of the 
universe. Nor may the necessities of day-to-day existence 
be ignored: man, it is true, does not live by bread alone, 
but the multitude must be fed, and the feeding, so the 
Christian apologists of to-day insist, ought to be on a generous 
scale. ‘‘ In such matters,” writes the Bishop of Winchester, 
“as those of the living wage, with adequate leisure and 
security of employment, the status of the worker within 
the industry in which he works, the provision of full oppor- 
tunities for all of education, health, and housing, moral 
principles which Christianity creates or recognises claim to 
dictate ‘ first charges’ to which the economic process must 
submit and conform.” 1! The full implication of this claim 
will demand consideration later on. Meanwhile, it is proper 
to note the caution with which Christ Himself pronounces 
an opinion on economic questions. A distinguished German 
publicist, Pastor Naumann of Frankfort, did not hesitate 
to say that Christ was ‘‘on moral grounds an enemy of 
capital,” while M. Renan affirms that His conception of the 
world was “ socialist, with a Galilean colouring” ;? but 
Christ’s own words and deeds are very far from lending 
themselves to conclusions so clear cut or so dogmatically 
stated. When confronted, for example, with a question as 
to the division of an inheritance, Christ peremptorily declined 
to be drawn into any discussion of the specific point: ‘‘ Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over you?” But while 
avoiding the immediate issue, He proceeded to utter a warn- 
ing in general terms against the sin of covetousness: ‘‘ Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 
Then, having enunicated the general truth, He went on to 
illustrate it by the parable of the rich man, who, embarrassed 
by the abundance of his harvests, proposed to build larger 
barns, and on the strength of his accumulations to devote the 
remainder of his days to a life of ease and self-indulgence. 
Swift came the nemesis: ‘“‘ Fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee.” And the moral is drawn in set terms : 
“So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
towards God.” 


1 Christianity and Industrial Problems, being the Report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Fifth Committee of Enquiry (1918), p. ix. This will be quoted 
henceforth as Archbishop’s Committee’s Report. 

* These passages are quoted ap. Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
by Professor F. G. Peabody of Harvard. To this remarkable book I wish 
to express my heavy debt—not only in the preparation of this paper. 
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The whole incident is typical of our Lord’s method. 
That method has been analysed by no one with more acumen 
and insight than by Professor Peabody of Harvard : 


“Whatever social teaching there may be in [the 
Gospels], and however weighty it may be, the mind of 
the Teacher was primarily turned another way... . 
Jesus does not fling Himself into the social issues of His 
time. He moves through them with a strange tran- 
quillity ; not as one who is indifferent to them, but as one 
whose eye is fixed on an end in which these social 
problems will find their own solution. . . . Jesus will 
not be diverted by the demand for a social teaching from 
the special message of spiritual renewal which He is 
called to bring. . . . In short, Jesus approaches the 
social question from within ; He deals with individuals. 
. . . It is for others to serve the world by organisation ; 
He serves it through inspiration. It is for others to 
offer what the theologians once called a scheme of 
salvation; the only salvation Jesus offers is through 
saviours, and saviours are those who have sanctified 
themselves for others’ sakes.” } 


That Christ was deeply concerned in regard to the deceit- 
fulness of riches, as to the effect of great possessions upon 
the character of the individual cannot, of course, be 
questioned. Warnings as to the danger likely to accrue 
from great wealth abound in the Gospels: ‘‘ Blessed are 
ye poor . . . woe unto you that are rich”; ‘‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ” 
—and much to similar effect. Be it observed, however, that 
it is the spiritual aspect of the matter on which He lays 
stress; not upon the economic. It is the poor in spirit 
who are blessed; ? riches are an encumbrance to the spiritual 
life; but wealth, like other-talents, must not be hidden in 
a napkin; it is a responsibility for which an account must 
be given, and the account can hardly ignore the industrial 
employment of this as of other gifts. 

This is a point which, as it seems to me, is too often 
ignored by those who in this matter claim to interpret the 
mind of the Church of England. Noticeably in a docu- 
ment which has been, perhaps too hastily, accepted in many 
quarters as an authoritative pronouncement on the industrial 

1 Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 88-48 (cheap edition). 


2 S. Luke, with strong leanings in a direction which we should now call 
socialist, omits the qualifying words, “ in spirit.” 
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problem.t The Archbishop of Canterbury does, indeed, in 
his ‘‘ Foreword” refuse, with characteristic caution, to 
assign to the Report of his Committee an official character ; 
but he does not hesitate to claim for its conclusions “ the 
high authority which belongs to the opinions of specially 
qualified men and women who have devoted long months 
to their elaboration.” I should be the last person to impugn 
the great learning, the deep moral earnestness, or the evident 
sincerity, which characterise the Report, but I am constrained 
respectfully to question the “ special qualifications ” of the 
great majority of the Committee for an investigation which 
was as much economic as ethical. The conclusions are, 
indeed, precisely those which would a priori have been 
anticipated from the composition of the Committee, and 
the Report, whatever its ethical value, cannot therefore be 
accepted as in any sense economically authoritative. 

The foregoing paragraphs will, I trust, have sufficiently 
demonstrated my own anxiety that the teaching of Christ 
should dominate industrial relations no less than other 
spheres of human activity; but, with great deference, I 
submit that the implications of this teaching have not 
always been correctly apprehended, and I am persuaded that 
nothing but injury to the cause of true religion and dire 
confusion in economic relations must inevitably ensue upon 
laxity of thought or exposition in a subject which pre-eminently 
demands the application of the scientific method, in all its 
rigour and precision. 

Misapprehension is apt to arise from lack of definition, 
and prejudice lurks in the selection of words. Take as an 
illustration two sentences (pp. 12, 13) in the Report re- 
ferred to above: ‘“‘ The man who directs his life primarily 
to laying up treasures on earth sins both against himself 
and against his neighbour.” Again: ‘‘ The common as- 
sumption that the attainment of riches is one of the main 
ends of man, and that the criterion of social organisation is 
its power to facilitate them, is not so much un-Christian as 
anti-Christian.” 

Is this true ? The words which I have italicised 
unquestionably indicate a strong prejudice against the 
“ acquisitive”’ arts and against the possessor of wealth. 
Is there any real ground for such prejudice ? Does not the 
whole question largely turn upon the meaning of words and 
the definition of terms? That great possessions may be a 
dire temptation to the individual has been already frankly 

1 Archbishop’s Report. 
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admitted ; and it was from the point of view of a snare to 
individual character that the solemn warnings of Christ 
were uttered. But let us look at the matter from the point 
of view not of the individual but of society. Let us sub- 
stitute for the “‘ attainment of riches ” “‘ the production of 
wealth’; for the “ laying up of treasure ” ‘“* the accumula- 
tion of capital.” From time immemorial there has been a 
tendency to denounce “ usury,” or the taking of interest 
on loans. The sentiment is common to Aristotle and to the 
Christian Fathers. Nor is it unnatural to a pre-capitalistic 
or pre-industrial era. Borrowing in those days was for 
the relief of personal necessity, and the man who takes ad- 
vantage of a brother’s necessity may well incur the reproach 
of covetousness. The whole question is, however, funda- 
mentally altered when we pass from medieval to modern 
times, to a state of industrial society in which trade is almost 
entirely carried on by means of borrowed capital, and in 
which the power to borrow is as much an advantage to the 
community at large as it is to the individual borrower or 
the individual lender. It is quite true that even now the 
heart of an idealist, like Ruskin, turns to the pre-industrial 
era with impotent regret. One governing fact must always 
be borne in mind. /Pre-industrial England carried a popula- 
tion not larger than that of{London or of Lancashire to-day. 
It would be possible to return to the idyllic ways of the 
eighteenth century—assuming them to be idyllic—on one 
condition: that by one means or another we got rid of 
75 per cent. of our existing population. So long as three- 
quarters of the population are dependent for their very 
existence upon foreign trade; so long as any section of that 
population is insufficiently clothed or housed or fed,—so 
long will money-making or wealth production be the primary 
concern of a large proportion of the population; so long 
will the accumulation of capital—the laying up of treasure 
on earth—be the legitimate concern alike of the good man 
and of the good citizen. 

Still the prejudice persists. One commonly hears it 
said that anyone who leaves behind him £100,000 ought 
to be ashamed of himself. I read in a daily paper the 
following words :—“‘ From being a grocer’s assistant at —— 
Mr —— rose to be a prosperous provision merchant. He 
founded the firm of preserved food manufacturers bearing 
his name, and left a fortune of £154,339.” I submit the 
question bluntly to the Christian socialists of the Archbishop’s 
Committee whether the community would have been in 
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any way advantaged if Mr —— had died a grocer’s assistant, 
leaving a fortune of £10? In the latter case he would have 
avoided the reproach of those who regard the acquisition 
of money as a sin; but, leaving on one side the question of 
individual conduct, I ask with some insistence whether the 
community at large would be worse off or better had the 
grocer’s assistant not founded the firm of food manufacturers, 
and incidentally left a large fortune behind. Mr —— laid 
up treasures on earth. In doing so he may or may not have 
jeopardised his soul. The question with which I am im- 
mediately concerned is whether he sinned against his neigh- 
bour as well as against himself. My submission is that, 
broadly speaking, the greater the amount of wealth left by 
an individual (assuming, of course, that it was legitimately 
acquired), the better for the community. Big fortunes are 
very rarely a deduction from the wealth of other individuals ; 
they represent, almost invariably, an addition to the wealth 
of the nation. 

In the New Social Order, the manifesto put out by the 
Labour Party before the last Election, I read: ‘“* The first 
principle of the Labour Party, in significant contrast with 
those of the Capitalist System, whether expressed by the 
Liberal or the Conservative Party, is the securing to every 
member of the community, in good times and bad alike (and 
not only to the strong and able, the well-born and the 
fortunate), of all the requisites of healthy life and worthy 
citizenship.” That is an ideal in which everyone would 
cordially concur, but how is it to be attained? Does it, 
for example, really help towards its attainment to denounce 
the existing organisation of industry? “We would urge 
our fellow-Christians to ask themselves once more whether 
an economic system which produces the striking and, as we 
think, excessive inequalities of wealth which characterise 
our present society is one which is compatible with the spirit 
of Christianity, or in which a Christian community ought to 
acquiesce ?”’ and again: ‘“ Is there not some grave error of 
distribution when the normal lot of many hundred thousand 
families of independent and industrious citizens, the men who 
have saved England in the field and the factory, the men 
who indeed are England, is one of constant poverty in spite 
of constant labour?” These questions, put by the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee, indicate that they, like most other 
people, are anxious to secure'a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. It is, however, our imperative duty not only to 
look facts in the face, but to try to see those facts in relation 
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_ to existing conditions. On the one hand there is a danger, 
by no means negligible, that the efforts to secure a more 
equitable distribution may actually impair the aggregate 
production. From any such decrease in aggregate pro- 
duction the poor would admittedly be the first to suffer. 
But even if we assume that production is not impaired, 
redistribution would be of little avail unless it were actually 
preceded by an increase of production. Thanks to the 
increased production of the last hundred years, the average 
income per head in 1914 was, according to the careful calcula 
tion of Sir Josiah Stamp, twice what it had been in 1801 
and as money had in 1914 twice the. purchasing power o 
money in 1801, it is estimated that people were, on thé 
average, four times as well off. Professor Bowley has furthey 
shown that the increment has been very fairly shared by the 
several economic classes. Nor is there so much room fot 
redistribution as people commonly suppose. If all incomes 
in excess of £250 a year were pooled, it would (after allowing 
for taxation and the necessary extension of business capital) 
according to Sir Josiah Stamp, give not more than 5s. a wee 
extra per family in the first year, and 2s. a week extra in sub 
sequent years. I submit, therefore, with some confidence, 
that the question of redistribution is one of relatively smal] 
importance. It would be no difficult task to reduce the wealt 
of the rich ; but the question of practical import is whethe 
by making the rich poorer you can make the poor richer. 
You may, of course, glut the spirit of revenge or malice; 
you may seek to fulfil the precepts of Christianity; but will 
you really contribute to the end which all persons of good: 
will have at heart—a better ordering of economic society ! 
For industrial anzemia there is only one sovereign remedy: 
not a more equitable distribution of wealth, but larger 
aggregate production. 

In this connection another fallacy deserves passing 
notice; that the wealth of one man implies the poverty o 
another. Thus John Ruskin writes: ‘“ The art of makin 
yourself rich in the ordinary mercantile economist’s sens 
is equally and necessarily the art of keeping your neigh: 
bour poor ” (Unio this Last, p. 41). It will be apparent, on 
analysis, that this statement depends for its validity on the 
monstrous idea that only one party to a bargain can gail 
from it: that what one man gains another must lose. 
sound trade rests, on the contrary, upon the assumption— 
not generally belied—that the exchange of commodities is 
to the mutual advantage of both parties. It is, of course, 
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perfectly true that the interests of competitive producers 
may be opposed : the worse your hens are laying, the better 
for the value of my eggs: but it is clearly to the advantage 
of all who have eggs to sell that the consumers of their 
commodities should be rich and not poor. The War and its 
sequel has taught many economic lessons; not all of them 
have yet been learnt, but the world is beginning to apprehend 
the truth that the destruction of wealth, to whomsoever it 
belonged, leaves the whole world poorer. During the War 
£50,000,000,000 of wealth was absolutely destroyed. That 
destruction has unquestionably involved the impoverishment 
of the rich ; has it made the poor richer? Plainly the poor 
suffered at least as much as, if not more than, the rich. 
Capital has been penalised in Russia as it has never before 
been penalised in any nation upon earth, with the result that 
Russia is to-day a place of torment to the poor, while those 
who still retain capital can obtain for it a return beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The only certain way of diminishing 
the value of capital is to increase its amount; and an 
increase of capital depends primarily on the prevalence of 
thrift. 

The mention of thrift leads by a natural transition from 


the problem of production to that of consumption. What is 

wealth@™ the duty of the Christian in regard to the spending of money ? 
vhethe™ Two points are so obvious as to require neither emphasis nor 
richer.@ elaboration. The man who desires to model his life on the 
nalice ;M% highest ethical standards will, as a matter of course, regard 
ut will his wealth from the point of view of a trustee, and will 
: good- MM administer the estate for the good of the beneficiaries—in 
ciety 'MM other words, the whole community. Upon personal in- 
medy ‘MM dulgence he will obviously spend as little as possible. The 
larger real difficulty arises as to the disposal of the surplus. 


Assume that a man possesses an income of £5000 a year and 


oassing MM is able to limit his personal expenditure, say, to £2000 a year, 
erty off what is his duty as a citizen and as a Christian in regard to 
naking @% the surplus? Shall he bestow it in charity, or shall he save 
| sens¢M® it? The answer of the Bible and the Church would seem to 
neigh be unequivocal: ‘Give alms of thy goods, and never turn 
ont, og thy face from any poor man.” ‘“‘ Charge them who are rich 
on the in this world,” writes St Paul to Timothy, “that they be 
n gail ready to give and glad to distribute.” ‘‘ God loveth,” he writes 
e. All to the Corinthians, “a cheerful giver.”” On the other hand 
otion— we are warned by those who have given much anxious thought 


to the matter, and whose experience cannot be questioned, 
that the giving of alms is demoralising, if not to the giver, 
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very frequently to the. recipient. It has, indeed, been said 
that “‘ the next most pernicious thing to vice is charity in 
its broad and popular sense.” Harsh though this judgment 
sounds, it is one from which few modern socialists would, 
I believe, dissent. Moreover, we are reminded by a great 
ethical teacher that “‘ praiseworthy as Jesus assumes the 
habit of almsgiving to be, His allusions to it are in many 
instances not in terms of commendation but in terms of 
solemn warning.” It is not only that ‘‘ He observes the 
abuse, the ostentation, and the commercialism of much 
which passes as charity”; it is not only that “‘ He regards 
almsgiving as a virtue demanding constant watchfulness, 
discipline and humility,’”’—it is rather that the whole virtue 
of charity depends, “‘ not upon its munificence, but upon its 
conveying the spirit of sacrifice and consecration.” 1 ‘* Take 
heed,” said Jesus, “‘ that ye do not your alms before men to 
be seen of them.” ‘“‘ Of a truth I say unto you that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all.” 

If giving must be carefully watched, what of saving ? 
Popular opinion unquestionably inclines to the man who, 
in vulgar phrase, spends his money freely. The habits of 
the miser are universally reprobated, and even the thrifty 
are none too popular. Socialist economics sustains the 
popular prejudice. ‘‘ Thrift,” said Mr John Burns in his 
socialist days,? “‘ was invented by capitalist rogues to deprive 
honest fools of their proper standard of comfort, so that their 
balance in bank would be in proportion to the capacity of 
the workers to allow themselves to be deprived of their 
share of the national wealth.” The sentiment is fairly 
representative of socialist, and, I had almost said, of popular 
opinion. Yet the answer of orthodox economics to the 
question propounded above is unequivocal. Thrift is of all 
economic virtues the highest. Thrift does not mean the 
hoarding of golden sovereigns in an old stocking. Saving 
means, in fact, a particular form of spending; it means the 
conversion of wealth into capital; and on the conversion of 
wealth into capital depends in large measure the economic 
progress of society and the bettering of conditions for all 
who are engaged in the work of industrial production or 
exchange. Capital, if it is to perform its appropriate function, 


must, as the economists long ago taught, be consumed; if _ 


it is to do the greatest good to the greatest number it must 
be consumed reproductively, 7.e. in such a way as to reproduce 
itself and to leave a surplus for further and additional invest- 


1 Peabody, op. cit., p. 84. 2 Trade Union Congress, 1894. 
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ment. But may there not be a glut of capital? From the 
point of view of the capitalist undoubtedly there may, but 
assuredly not from the point of view of the community. 
Thirty years ago the world seemed to be approaching a con- 
dition of affairs when capital would be a drug in the market, 
and Mr Goschen seized the opportunity of carrying through 
a conversion of consols. At that time the interest on the 
National Debt amounted perhaps to thirty millions a year, 
to-day it approaches three hundred and fifty millions. If it 
were possible to put the War debt on to a 8 per cent. basis, 
the conversion would save the country one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions a year—an amount greatly in excess 
of the whole national revenue at the time when Mr Goschen’s 
conversion was effected. Such a conversion may be possible 
in a not distant future, but the possibility depends mainly 
upon the cultivation of the habit of thrift in individuals, 
combined of course with a prudent conduct of public affairs. 
Yet in this case also prejudice persists. I well remember 
a working man insisting to me that among the working 
classes thrift was a social crime. My reply was a challenge 
to my critic to take me from house to house in one of the 
mean streets of an industrial city. I undertook to indicate, 
without any previous knowledge, which were the houses in 
which something was laid by and those in which wages were 
spent to the last farthing. For obvious reasons the challenge 
was not accepted. Professor Peabody penetrates, I am con- 
vinced, to the heart of the matter when he writes :— 


** Jesus being not a deviser of social programmes 
does not enter into the question of the economics of 
thrift ; but as an inspirer of’ personal lives offers a 
teaching which has a distinct bearing on the ethics of 
saving. The reason which that teaching would em- 

hasise for encouraging the saving of money is not that 
it makes more money, but that it makes better men. 
The first justification of thrift is not that it makes a 
bank account large, but that it makes people thrifty. 
If an economic programme does not encourage 
frugality, prudence, and self-control, it can have no 
important place in the future of society ; for no industrial 
future can permanently prosper which is to be ushered 
in by imprudent or spendthrift habits. The man who 
had not on a wedding garment found no satisfaction in 
the wedding feast.” 


Capital is sometimes represented as the enemy of manual 
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labour: in reality it is manual labour’s staunchest ally and 
best friend. Take in illustration the transport industry. 
Chinese coolie, it is said, can carry one hundred lbs. for twent 


miles per day; his wages are reckoned at 5d. a day ; the cost 
of carriage per ton mile is therefore 54d. Railway transport 


costs about 14d. per ton mile, while the wages of those 
engaged on it are perhaps 12s. or 15s. a day. The public 
is enormously the gainer by cheap and efficient transport, 
the manual worker gains in remuneration. To what is the 
improvement due? Partly to brains, partly to capital; 
and the capital has been supplied to that particular industry 
not by large capitalists but by small folk, who have invested 
their small savings in railways. Nor is the remuneration of 
their thrift excessive. About 80 per cent. of the capital 
of English railways is held by investors whose holdings 
amount to less than £1000 a piece. One may say, therefore, 
that while the average earnings of a railway employee 
approach £200 a year, the average yield to his employer is 
less than £50. 

This leads me to another point. The remuneration 
obtained by mere capital is small. We are bidden to 
contemplate the excessive inequalities of wealth which 
characterise our present society, and the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee insist that “there is no moral justification for profits 
which exceed the amount needed to pay for adequate salaries 
to the management, a fair rate of interest on the capital 
invested, and such reserves as are needed to ensure and 
maintain the highest efficiency of production and the develop- 
ment and growth of the industry. ... It is the duty of 
Christians that after the necessary charges upon industry 
mentioned above have been met, any surplus should be 
applied to the benefit of the whole community.” To this 
passage, as it stands, few would demur. Nevertheless it 
indicates, I submit, a characteristic confusion of thought. 
It emphasises the objection to large profits. If large profits 
were a deduction from wages I should concur in the objection, 
but the best economic opinion holds that profits, large or 
small, are not a deduction from wages, but represent the 
remuneration of superior business ability. Nor do “ profits ” 
go to capital. The remuneration of capital is “‘ interest,” 
and the rate of interest is determined inexorably by the 
working of economic laws. Speaking generally, the reward 
of mere capital is exiguous. The big fortunes are made not by 


those who contribute mere capital to industrial undertakings, - 
but by those who bring to the direction of those undertakings ~ 
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exceptional brains, high courage, and the spirit of enterprise. 
Nevertheless we do sometimes hear of very large rewards to 
capital. The large reward is occasionally the outcome of 
luck, but much more often ought to be regarded in part as 
an insurance for exceptional risks, and in part as the remunera- 
tion for exceptional brains. It is too often forgotten that 
the high-road to industrial success is paved with; failures. 
Enterprise therefore is ethically entitled to, as it is economi- 
cally rewarded by, high remuneration. 

I pass from the consideration of interest and profits 
to that of wages. The Christian socialist insists, as we have 
seen, that wages ought to be a first charge on the product 
of industry. They not only ought to be, they are. Yes, 
but it must be a “living wage,” and a living wage implies 
more than a high rate of wages. We all concur; but the 
Bishop of Winchester goes further: “‘ The economic process 
must submit and conform to the ethical principle.” Agreed. 
But suppose that in any given trade the total product is 
insufficient to yield in its ampler sense a living wage. That 
trade, answers the Christian socialist, must be given up. 
The revolutionary socialist has an alternative solution : 
“The living wage must come out of other industries.” 
“ Suppose,”’ writes Mr Gerald Gould, “‘ that the coal industry, 
though necessary, is financially and permanently bankrupt : 
then the living wage for the workers in it should, in Labour’s 
view, be taken from the superabundance of other industries.” 
But suppose that the other industries do not yield a super- 
abundance; that the railways go the way of coal, and the 
steel trade and the textiles follow the railways into bank- 
ruptey, and agriculture become involved in the common 
ruin; whence would come the funds to provide the living 
wage for the workers in those or any other industry ? The 
State must provide out of general taxation, says the State 
socialist. The State may subsidise one industry, perhaps 
two, three, or even four, at the expense of the rest, but no 
State can subsidise all industries, simultaneously and per- 
manently. Mr Harold Cox has surely put the point beyond 
teach of contradiction when he says: ‘‘ No workman can 
permanently get what he considers a living wage unless the 
value of his work which he does covers the cost of his standard 
of living. Wages merely represent an exchange of services. 
The wage-earner does one;kind of service and in return for 
that receives a multitude of services from the rest of the 
community. If there is a fair deal the two accounts 
balance.” 
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This paper represents no more than an attempt to touch 
the fringe of a subject’ which demands as many chapters 
as I have written paragraphs. Lack of space requires that 
I should summarise the argument in a few concluding 
sentences. 

Anxious as I am to accept, in its fullest implications, the 
teaching of Christ, I am frankly uneasy as to the interpreta- 
tions placed upon that teaching by many authorised ex- 
ponents of Christian doctrine. The Church has in the past 
found itself in conflict with the conclusions of astronomers 
and geologists. The scientific position has now been com- 
pletely vindicated, and Christianity has in nowise suffered. 
A claim put forward on behalf of economic science, parallel 
with the claims of geology or astronomy, is apt to provoke 
impatient protest. Yet the claim must needs be made, 
and pressed, and I am convinced that it will in the long 
run be no less amply conceded. Economic “ laws ”’ (to be 
carefully distinguished from the maxims of the scholiasts) 
are inexorable. True, they may be resisted ; but resistance 
will involve its appropriate nemesis; suffering, deferred 
it may be but inevitable, is its certain penalty. 

Alike to Anglican apologists and to impatient socialists 
may, therefore, be commended the duty of scientific in- 
vestigation and toilsome research. I have as little claim to 
be an exponent of ethics as those whom I criticise have to 
be exponents of economics. But an honest attempt to 
apprehend the teaching of Christ would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that, curt in His replies to impertinent inquirers, 
our Lord carefully refrained from expressing an opinion on 
problems, economic or political, which were beyond the 
scope of His immediate mission. Still less did He attempt 
to anticipate the solution of problems which could have no 
meaning for contemporaries. 

His method was wholly different. His concern was not 
with the State, but with the citizen; less with society than 
with the individual; not so much with humanity as with 
man. But for men who would follow Him He laid down 
rules of conduct, lacking neither in precision or rigidity, 
yet binding, for all time, upon all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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KARMA AND LIBERATION. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 


Bengal Civil Service (retired). 


Dr Farquuar’s study of Karma, with a discussion of its 
value as a doctrine of life, in the Hippert JouRNAL for 
October 1921, is both interesting and suggestive. The con- 
clusions appear to flow almost inevitably from the premises. 
But it may, perhaps, be said that this able study takes for 
granted certain fundamental things which, if more closely 
scrutinised, may turn out to be much less definite than Dr 
Farquhar assumes them to be. 

Three such debatable questions are: (1) the chronology 
of ancient India and the Indian scriptures ; (2) the character 
of the Aryans, and, in general, the races of ancient Indid ; 
and (8) the account which the Indian scriptures give of the 
idea of karma. An examination of these three questions 
may lead us to qualify Dr Farquhar’s premises, and, there- 
fore, his conclusions also. ' 

First, as to the chronology of India. We should bear in 
mind that, when the foundations of our knowledge of 
Sanskrit were laid by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, practically all the 
distinguished Englishmen who explored the literary forest 
of India took it for granted that the universe was just six 
thousand years old. Archbishop Ussher’s date, 4004 B.c. 
for the Creation, with the Flood some fifteen centuries later, 
was a part of the furniture of their minds, the unquestioned 
standard for all chronology. When the first Orientalists 
came to deal with the Indian scriptures, which contemplate 
vast spaces of time for the cosmic process, and assign to a 
central event in Indian history, the war of the Mahabharata, 
a date about five thousand years ago, they unhesitatingly 
applied Archbishop Ussher’s yard-stick, and compressed 
traditional millenniums into centuries, bringing all Indian 
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writings down to%the¥period immediately before our era. 
Anyone who cares to look through the early volumes of them 
Asiatick Researches may easily convince himself of this; 
by studying, for example, the chronological essays of Sir 
William Jones and Colonel Wilford, in which the patriarchs 
and the Indian heroes are ranged side by side. 

It is worth while recalling this, because the traditional 
chronology of ancient India, thus violently telescoped and 
condensed, has never since been thoroughly revised. The 
next generation of Sanskrit scholars, of whom we may take 
Albrecht Weber and Max Miiller as representative, took over 
the conclusions of Sir William Jones and Colonel Wilford 
as to the main dates of Indian history and literature, and 
passed them on to their successors. Dr Farquhar illustrates 
the surviving influence of this process when he writes, in 
his opening paragraphs, of “‘ the Aryan invaders,” and speaks 
of certain things happening “at an early date, probably 
somewhere in the seventh century B.c.” 

Writing to-day, a century and a quarter after our Sanskrit 
pioneers, it is hardly necessary to say that Archbishop 
Ussher’s date for the beginning of things has lost something 
of its finality. It would not occur to us now to use his 
chronology as the fixed standard by which the far longer 
periods of India should be corrected. It may be worth 
while to cite two or three recent views, as a contrast to 
** 4004 B.c.,”’ and to stretch our time-sense, as it were, before 
we reconsider the long periods of ancient India. 

In The Antiquity of Man (1915), Arthur Keith allows 
** half a million of years” for “‘ the differentiation and distri- 
bution of the modern races of mankind” (p. 500). James 
Geikie, in his Antiquity of Man in Europe (1914), says that 
it is probable that man was in existence in Pliocene times, 
and adds that “we have a minimum period of 620,000 
years for the duration of Pleistocene times,” after the close 
of the Pliocene (p. 800). Finally, W. L. H. Duckworth, in 
Prehistoric Man (1912), declares that “‘ the present tendency 
is to increase enormously the drafts on geological time, and 
to measure in millions the years that have elapsed since the 
first traces of human existence were deposited ” (p. v). 

In view of these ampler spaces, the traditional Indian 
date, 3102 3.c., for the beginning of the Kali Yuga era, 
which is still used in India, no longer seems the wildly 
impossible exaggeration it appeared to Sir William Jones 
and Colonel Wilford, when they began to telescope Indian ~ 
periods. Indeed, one is tempted to say that the literature 
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of ancient India was discovered a century too soon; for 
| dates of this order are readily accepted for the later explored 
Egypt and Chaldea; for example, Menes or Mena, founder 
of the first Egyptian dynasty, is dated 5004 B.c. (Mariette), 
5867 B.c. (Champollion), and 5892 B.c. (Lepsius). And one 
meets dates of the same character in works on Babylonia. 

It may be said quite plainly that the vast epochs assigned 
in the Indian Puranas for the existence of the universe, our 
world, and mankind, are far more in consonance with our 
present views than were the periods in the minds of Wilford 
and Jones when they set themselves to correct the chronology 
of India and to compress its millenniums into centuries. And 
we must keep in mind that the telescope has never since been 
drawn out. 

Without undertaking to establish a true chronology, we 
may suggest a line along which a rough approximation may 
be reached. We may take as our background the growth, 
development, and degeneration of the Brahman hierarchy, 
a dominant and enduring factor in Indian history. 

As a starting-point, we know with some definiteness that 
the date of Prince Siddhartha, the Buddha, was about 2500 
years ago. In the Buddha’s days, the Brahman caste was 
not only entrenched and extended throughout India; it 
was, in many directions, far advanced in degeneration. 
This stands out clearly, for example, in the Buddha’s picture 
of the Brahmans of that time, in the eloquent sermon called 
the Tevijja Sutta (translated in Volume xi. of the Sacred 
Books of the East). 

In sharp contrast, the more primitive portions of the 
Mahabharata, as pointed out by Goldstiicker, show that the 
Brahman caste had not yet taken its final form, nor had it 
acquired the legal authority which it afterwards enjoyed. 
He instances the polyandrous marriage of Draupadi, frankly 
accepted by the early bards, but a flat violation of the later 
Brahmanical law, with other similar facts. It would, there- 
fore, seem a sound inference that the earlier portions of the 
Mahabharata must be a good many centuries older than the 
time of the Buddha, to allow, first, for the full development 
of Brahmanical authority, and, after this, for the advancing 
degeneration depicted in the Tevijja Sutta. 

Once more, we find in the older Upanishads a stage in 
the growth of the Brahman caste which must long antedate 
the Mahabharata; for the older Upanishads represent the 
Brahmans as sitting at the feet of the Kshattriyas (the 


Warrior caste), as coming to the Kshattriyas in the role of 
Vou. XXI.—No. 1. + 
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humble pupils, begging for instruction in divine wisdom : 
a situation quite incompatible with the large and arrogant 
claims which the Brahmans so successfully asserted later on. 
It would seem certain that the conditions portrayed in the 
older Upanishads must precede by many centuries the 
period of the Mahabharata bards and the great war between 
the Pandus and the Kurus. And this period, as we have 
seen, must have been centuries before the Buddha’s day, 
two and a half millenniums ago. 

We have tried to indicate the chronological place of the 
older Upanishads, because it is precisely “in these archaic 
treatises that we first find the doctrine of karma. We are 
therefore forced, if this reasoning be sound, definitely to 
set aside the date suggested by Dr Farquhar, “‘ the seventh 
century B.c.,”’ for the first emergence of this doctrine. It 
would appear to be many centuries older. For all we really 
know, it may be millenniums older. 

We come next to the character of the “‘ Aryans,” to whom 
this doctrine is attributed, and the question of the Indian 
races generally. When I was in Bengal, this question pre- 
sented itself to me somewhat forcibly. One was struck by 
the sharp contrast between some of the Brahmans, who were 
white-skinned, often with markedly Roman features, and 
such dark, almost black, tribes as the Doms, although both 
were called Bengalis. One noted, later, that certain tribes, 
like the Santalis, were yellow-skinned. So we had three 
distinct skin colours: white, yellow, and black. While 
pondering over this marked difference of colour and race, 
with its bearing on the languages of India, I happened to 
come across a striking passage in the Mahabharata: “ Of 
the Brahmans, white is the colour, and of the Kshattriyas, 
red; of the Vaishyas, yellow is the colour, and of the Shudras, 
black ’” (Shantiparvan, 6935). The coincidence of three of 
these with the three skin colours visibly present was very 
suggestive. It remained to explore further the yellow races 
of India, and to try to ascertain the skin colour of the 
Kshattriyas, through their modern representatives, the 
Rajputs of pure race. In the Sanskrit verse quoted, and 
in the passage which follows, two words for “‘ red ”’—lohita and 
rakta—are used to describe the colour of the “ red-limbed 


Kshattriyas ” ; these words are commonly used of copper, 


iron rust, red lead, and so on. Was there evidence that the 
Rajputs, the modern Kshattriyas, are a red or copper- 
coloured race ? 

Authoritative testimony on these points was sought, and 
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the general conclusions, with the evidence, were presented 
in two essays in the Asiatic Quarterly Review: ‘‘ The Yellow 
Men of India,” and “The Red Rajputs” (January and 
October 1898), while a survey of the whole field was 
attempted in a third essay: ‘“‘ Caste and Colour in Ancient 
India,”’ printed shortly after, in the Calcutta Review. 

The view put forward was, that there are in India: (1) 
white Brahmans; (2) red Rajputs; (3) yellow agricultural 
tribes such as the Santalis of Bengal and the Saoras of 
Madras; and (4) black races like the Dravidians of the 
South; that the Four Caste system—called in Sanskrit 
Chatur-varnya, the “‘ Four Colour system ’’—represents a 
very ancient mutual adjustment of these four races distin- 
guished outwardly by colour ; and, finally, that the adjective 
“ Aryan” is applied to the first three of these races, as, for 
example, in the Shatapatha Brahmana: “ Aryan is the 
Brahman, or the Kshattriya, or the Vaishya; these are fit 
to offer sacrifice.”” If these conclusions be sound, then it is 
clear that Aryan is, in Sanskrit, not an adjective of race ; 
and that the story of the “‘ Aryan invaders,” as imagina- 
tively described, for example, by Max Miiller, requires 
somewhat extensive revision, just as does the chronology 
interwoven with it. Both are somewhat’ remote from 
reality. . 

The immediate bearing of this on the doctrine of karma 
will at once become clear, if we remember that the passages 
of the older Upanishads, which first set forth the doctrine of 
karma, explicitly ascribe this doctrine not to the Brahmans 
but to the Kshattriyas or Rajanyas, who, according to the 
view summarised above, are ethnically one with the red 
Rajputs of to-day, and who were, therefore, quite distinct 
in race from the white Brahmans, their pupils, to whom alone 
the term ‘‘ Aryan invaders” would appear to apply. If 
this be true, then the doctrine of karma did not belong to 
the “* Aryan invaders ”’ at all. 

We come thus to our third point, the way in which the 
doctrine of karma emerged in Indian thought, as related 
in the older Upanishads. We find what seems to be the 
earliest allusion to it in a dramatic story, full of vigour and 
humour, related in slightly differing versions in the Brihad 
Aranyaka and Chhandogya, the longest and, it is generally 
held, the oldest of the Upanishads. Let us take first the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad version. 

A young Brahman, Shvetaketu, grandson of Aruna, came 
to the assembly of the Panchalas, who were gathered round 
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their king, Pravahana, son of Jivala. Seeing Shvetaketu, 
the king greeted him : 

‘* Youth ! ” said he. 

“* Sire!” said he, replying. 

‘* Hast thou received the teaching from thy father ? ” 

** Yes!” said he. 

*“* Knowest thou how these beings, going forth at death, 
proceed by diverging ways ? ” 

“No!” said he. 

‘“* Knowest thou how they return to this world ? ” 

No!” said he. 

** Knowest thou how that world is not filled up by those 
who go forth thus incessantly ? ” 

“No!” said he. 


‘“Knowest thou at the offering of which oblation the 


waters, rising up together, speak with human voice ? ” 

“No!” said he. 

‘“* Knowest thou the approach of the path of the Gods, 
or the path of the Fathers? Or through doing what, 
they come to the path of the Gods, or the path of the 
Fathers ? ” 

** Not one of them do I know! ”’ said he. 

Then the king invited him to dwell with him. Disdaining 
the invitation, the youth ran forth and came to his father, 
and said to him : 

‘“‘ My father has spoken of me as one who has received 
the teaching ! ” 

** What now, wise one ? ” said he. 

‘“* Five questions has this Rajanya fellow asked me, and 
not one of them do I know!” 

** What are they ?” said he. 

“These . . . ” and he repeated the questions. His 
father said : 

‘* Thus thou knowest us, dear, that whatever I know, I 
have told thee all! But come, let us two go thither, and 
dwell as pupils ! ” 

** Let my father go himself!” said he. 

Before we follow the journey of this humble Brahman 
sire of a son full of vanity, let us go back for a moment to 
the Rajanya king’s questions. Had the Brahman youth 
been more alert, he would have seen that the five questions, 
taken together, almost answer themselves. They contem- 
plate two diverging ways followed by souls that go forth in 
death: the path of the Gods, and the path of the Fathers. 
Of the souls that go forth, some, at any rate, return to this 
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world and are reborn. Because they return again, that 
world is not overfilled. 

This appears to be the earliest Indian text which teaches 
reincarnation, and which, as we shall see, teaches liberation 
also. It is evident that neither of the two Brahmans had 
the least inkling of the teaching of reincarnation, or they 
would have instantly recognised the king’s transparent refer- 
ence to it. And their complete ignorance is exactly what 
we should expect. If this be the same Shvetaketu who 
appears in another famous story, and everything indicates 
that he is, then both he and his father were familiar with 
the three Vedas, the Rig, Yajur, and Sama Vedas, having, 
in fact, learned them by heart. Now it seems to be the fact 
that the Vedic hymns nowhere teach reincarnation, but hold 
a quite different view of the soul’s fate after death; a view 
which we may call ancestor-worship, and which forms the 
basis of Brahmanical law as administered in India to-day. 
Therefore it was quite possible for the Brahman father and 
son to know all the Vedic hymns by heart, and at the same 
time to be wholly ignorant of reincarnation. So we come 
back to Shvetaketu’s father, here called Gautama, and to 
our Sanskrit text : ; 

The Brahman father came to the place of Pravahana, 
son of Jivala, who gave him a seat and had water brought 
for him. He gave the king a gift. The king said: 

‘* We give thee a wish, honoured Gautama ! ”’ 

‘““This wish is promised to me!—The word that thou 
saidst in the presence of the youth—tell me that ! ”’ 

‘“* Among divine wishes, O Gautama, is this! Ask a wish 
of men ! ” 

“It is well known—there is store of gold, of cattle and 
horses, of slave girls, carpets, robes! Let not the king be 
niggardly of the great, the infinite, the illimitable ! ” 

‘“‘ Then, O Gautama, this request must be made according 
to rule!” 

“IT come to the king as a pupil!” said he. For with 
this word those of old came as pupils. So he remained as 
apupil. The king said to him: 

“Then, O Gautama, reproach us not, thou and thy fore- 
fathers, since this wisdom has not dwelt in any Brahman 
before thee. Yet I shall declare it to thee, for who could 
refuse thee, speaking thus ? ” 

In the version of this story in the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
which is substantially the same, the sentence, ‘‘ this wisdom 
has not dwelt in any Brahman before thee,” is expanded 
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thus, ‘‘ this wisdom has never before thee come to the 
Brahmans; and therefore among all peoples command 
belongs to the Kshattriya.” On this last phrase, Shank- 
aracharya, the greatest Brahman of later centuries,comments : 
“this wisdom has come down for so great a time through 
the succession of Teachers of the Kshattriyas.”’ It is worth 
noting that the Upanishads here identify the Rajanyas with 
the Kshattriyas, as does Shankaracharya. The name Raja- 
putra, Rajput, is also used in the Upanishads, with the same 
meaning. 

What, then, is this teaching which was handed down 
among the Rajanyas from master to disciple? I shall try 
to condense it, as set forth in the words of King Pravahana. 

He begins with the soul before birth, in the higher regions 
of subjective life. When the time comes for the soul to be 
born, it begins to descend toward the external world. At 
the fifth stage, it enters this world through the gates of birth. 
Thus, at the fifth offering, the waters, rising up together, 
speak with human voice, in answer to the king’s fourth § 
question. 

The king continues: ‘‘ When he is born, he lives his 
life-span. When he dies, they bring him to the appointed 
place, to the funeral pyre.” Here we come to the diverging 
of the two ways. He who is to follow the path of the Gods 
rises from the pyre in a vesture of light and ascends through 
spiritual realms to the divine world; there a Spirit, mind- 
born (manasa), or not of the sons of men (’mdnava), ushers 
him into the world of the Eternal. For him there is no 
return. 

He who is destined to follow the path of the Fathers 
passes from the pyre through what we may call the negative 
side of the subjective realms to the lunar world, the world 
of reflected light, of waxing and waning. After he has 
dwelt there as long as there is a store (of good works), he 
descends again to be re-born in this world, passing once more 
through the gates of birth. ‘* For those whose walk has been 
fair, there is the prospect that they will come to a fair birth, 
as Brahmans, Kshattriyas, or Vaishyas. For those whose 
walk has been foul, the prospect is that they will come to a 
foul birth, as dogs, or swine, or outcasts.” 

The teaching of re-birth through karma is clearly here, 
though the word itself is not used. But it is used in another 
very eloquent exposition of the same teaching in the Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad, of which the famous Rajanya, King 
Janaka, is the hero. There, it is said: 
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“According to his works, according to his walk, he 
becomes ; he who works righteousness becomes righteous ; 
he who works evil becomes evil; he becomes holy through 
holy works (karma), and evil through evil. As they say, 
man is formed of desire; as his desire is, so is his will; as 
his will is, so are his works (karma); whatsoever works 
(karma) he works, to those works he goes ”’ (4, 4, 5). 

I think it is impossible not to be struck with the likeness 
of this to another famous passage: “* He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still: and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still : and he that is holy, let him be holy still. And, behold, 
I come quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be ”’ (Revelation xxii. 11-12). 

Exactly the same teaching runs through the whole of the 
New Testament, from beginning to end. For example : 

‘“* For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again ”’ (Matthew vii. 2). 

** For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father 
with His angels; and then He shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works ” (Matthew xvi. 27). 

‘The hour is coming, in which all that are in the graves 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation ”’ (John v. 28-29). 

‘“‘The day of the wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God ; who will render to every man according 
to his deeds ” (Romans ii. 5-6). 

‘‘For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad ” (2 Corinthians v. 10). 

And we have exactly the same teaching in the Old 
Testament : 

‘Thou renderest to every man according to his work ” 
(Psalm Ixii. 12). 

‘“‘ Shall not He render to every man according to his 
works ? ”’ (Proverbs xxiv. 12). 

If these texts were translated into Sanskrit, the use of 
the word karma would be inevitable; and that use would 
be wholly correct. 

But to come back to the diverging of the two ways, the 
path of the Gods and the path of the Fathers. We have 
purposely deferred the question asked by King Pravahana : 
“ Through doing what, do they come to the path of the Gods 
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or the path of the Fathers?” The answer is set forth with 
complete ethical and spiritual definiteness throughout the 
Upanishads and the Indian wisdom which rests on the 
Upanishads. The differentiating factor between those who 
follow the diverging paths is self; self-centredness, selfish- 
ness, self-concern, whether for this or another world. 

It is not merely crime, flagrant evil-doing, which leads 
to bondage and re-birth. Self-seeking in spiritual things 
equally leads to bondage. Much of the ritual of the Brah- 
mans was intended to gain rewards in another world, but 
the impulse was essentially self-seeking. Therefore, after 
the momentum of these ritual good deeds was exhausted 
in the “ lunar world,” there followed re-birth. I think it 
was because much of this ritual was, and is to-day, concerned 
with “ the Fathers,” the male ancestors for nine generations, 
that the lunar path was called “‘ the path of the Fathers.” 

Aspiration, faith, fervour, and service of the Eternal are 
the steps toward the path of the Gods. There must be a 
love of righteousness for righteousness’ sake, not for the 
sake of reward. There must be a love of the Eternal for the 
sake of the Eternal. Therefore it is said, of him who follows 
this path, that “ he sees all beings in the Eternal, and the 
Eternal in all beings.” And this would seem to be the 
meaning of another famous passage which seems somewhat 
rigidly to teach salvation by works: ‘“‘ The King shall 
answer and say unto them, verily I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” The righteous are those who 
have recognised and loved the Eternal in all beings, whether 
that recognition has been fully conscious or not. 

A significant phrase that is used of those who follow the 
path of the Gods, “for these there is no return,” again 
suggests a parallel: ‘“ Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out ” 
(Revelation iii. 12). What is the implied alternative ? 

To sum up as far as we have gone: the records do not 
bear out the idea suggested by Dr Farquhar, that the teach- 
ing of karma came first, bringing, as a later reaction, the 
doctrine of release. On the contrary, the two, as we have 
seen, come together; if we wish to refine the point, the 
doctrine of release, the path of the Gods, is actually set forth 
first. The two doctrines are inseparable halves of a unity. 

Nor do the records support the idea that either teaching 
is the result of religious speculation by “‘ the Aryan invaders,” 
if by this we mean the white race of the Brahmans. The 
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older Upanishads, whose authority on this point cannot be 
lightly set aside, affirm, and the greatest of Brahman com- 
mentators agrees with them, that the twin doctrines of 
liberation and of re-birth through karma, were taught to 
the Brahmans in their complete form, on a definite occasion ; 
and that, until that time, these twin doctrines had been 
handed down from master to disciple among the Rajanyas, 
who are one in race with the red Rajputs of India to-day ; 
handed down thus for how many ages, we are utterly unable 
to say. 

Nor do I believe there is any greater justification for the 
description of the real teaching of karma as a moral lex 
talionis, a repercussion of action and reaction in endless 
sequence. In the great Upanishads, I find no such teaching ; 
karma is rather the law of spiritual continuity, of moral 
justice ; only those actions ‘“‘ bind a man ” which are inspired 
by self-seeking. 

But it happens that we have a very authoritative rejection 
of the mechanistic misinterpretation of karma : 

‘* O priests, if any one says that a man must reap according 
to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no religious life, 
nor is any opportunity offered for the entire extinction of 
misery. But if any one says,{O priests, that the reward a 
man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O priests, 
there is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded for the 
entire extinction of misery ” (Anguttara-Nikaya, iti. 99). 

The speaker is the Buddha himself. He goes on to 
show, by a series of illustrations, that one and the same act 
may have widely differing results, thus contravening the 
mechanistic misunderstanding of karma and affirming that 
the true teaching of karma is in complete harmony with the 
religious ideal. 

Again, if acceptance of the principle of karma makes for 
narrowness of mind and heart, how is it that we find the 
Buddha bidding his disciples to “turn to the East with 
thoughts of love, to turn to the West with thoughts of love, 
to turn to the North with thoughts of love, to turn to the 
South with thoughts of love ” ? 

Finally, if the teaching of karma be incompatible with 
the idea of atonement, how are we to account for the follow- 
ing testimony concerning the Buddha, the more striking 
because it comes from the lips of an enemy? It is taken 
from the writings of Kumarila Bhatta, an orthodox Brahman, 
bitterly hostile to the Buddha : 

‘“* What confidence can we have that one who, being a 

Vout. XXI.—No. 1. 4* 
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Kshattriya, transgressed the obligations of his own order, 
and assumed the function of teaching and receiving gifts, 
would inculcate a pure system of duty? ... And yet 
this very transgression of the Buddha and his followers is 
conceived as being an adornment; since he spoke thus, 
* Let all the evils resulting from the sin of this iron age fall 
upon me, and let the world be redeemed’” (Commentary on 
the Mimansa-varttika). 

Surely the truth is that the criticisms of the teaching of 
karma should really be brought against its mechanistic 
misinterpretation, against which the Buddha so explicitly 
warned his followers; while the real doctrine of karma, 
bound up from the beginning with the twin teaching of 
liberation and a splendid immortality, is the doctrine of 
moral causation, of ethical responsibility, of spiritual con- 
tinuity : exactly the same doctrine which, anticipated in 
the Psalms and Proverbs, runs like a golden thread through 
the whole of the New Testament, the teaching that “ the 
Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels; and then He shall reward every man according to 
his works.” 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


New York. 





DICKENS AND MEREDITH. 


Tue Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., 
United Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Ir was at the Saracen’s Head in Towcester that the editor 
of the Eatanswill Gazette astonished Mr Pickwick by informing 
him that a critic on the staff of his newspaper had just written 
an article upon Chinese metaphysics. “‘ An abstruse sub- 
ject,” said Mr Pickwick. ‘“ Very, sir,” replied Mr Pott; ‘ he 
crammed for it, to use a technical but expressive term; he 
read up for the subject, at my desire, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” ‘“* Indeed,” said Mr Pickwick; ‘‘I was not 
aware that that valuable work contained any information 
respecting Chinese metaphysics.” ‘‘ He read, sir,” said the 
editor, laying his hand on Mr Pickwick’s knee, and looking 
round with a smile of intellectual superiority; ‘‘ he read for 
metaphysics under the letter M, and for China under the 
letter C ; and combined his information, sir.” 

At first sight a study of Dickens and Meredith might seem 
only possible as the result of a similar effort to combine in- 
formation artificially. The two novelists appear remote 
from one another in style and spirit. Their names suggest 
points of contrast rather than anything else. Dickens with 
his broad popular appeal, Meredith with his smaller audience 
of people who “consent to be thwacked by a fantastic 
delivery of the verities ” ; Dickens with humour predominant, 
Meredith with wit and all the self-consciousness and cleverness 
born of wit; Dickens splashing in sentiment, Meredith the 
scorner of sentiment ; Dickens direct and generally journalistic 
in style, Meredith apt to be allusive, jerky, and compact. For 
example, take this specimen of their methods. One of life’s 
minor tragedies is to have your hat blown off; another is to 
slip on the pavement. Mr Pickwick lost his hat on the 
parade-ground at Rochester, and this is how Dickens asks 
you to see it and him. ‘“‘ There are very few moments in a 
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man’s existence, when he experiences so much ludicrous 
distress or meets with so little charitable commiseration, as 
when he is in pursuit of his own hat. A vast deal of coolness, 
and a peculiar degree of judgment, are requisite in catching 
a hat. ... The best way is, to keep up gently with the 
object of pursuit, to be wary and cautious, to watch your 
opportunity well, get gradually before it, then make a rapid 
dive, seize it by the crown, and stick it firmly on your head : 
smiling pleasantly all the time, as if you thought it as good a 
joke as anybody else. There was a fine, gentle wind, and Mr 
Pickwick’s hat rolled sportively before it; the wind puffed, 
and Mr Pickwick puffed, and the hat rolled over and over as 
merrily as a lively porpoise in a strong tide; and on it might 
have rolled, had not its course been providentially stopped, 
just as that gentleman was on the point of resigning it to its 
fate.’ Even the artist’s illustration is hardly needed to 
show us the scene. Mr Pickwick’s hat is blown against the 
wheels of Mr Wardle’s carriage, and, to our joy, he is blown 
into the household of Dingley Dell. Now Meredith has to 
describe one of his heroes, a London merchant, slipping on a 
piece of orange peel, and this is how he does it. “ A gentle- 
man, noteworthy for a lively countenance and a waistcoat 
to match it, crossing London Bridge at noon on a gusty April 
day, was almost magically detached from his conflict with 
the gale by some sly strip of slipperiness, abounding in that 
conduit of the markets, which had more or less adroitly 
performed the trick upon preceding passengers, and now laid 
this one flat amid the shuffle of feet, peaceful for the moment 
as the uncomplaining who have gone to Sabrina beneath the 
tides.”” These methods of story-telling seem to belong to 
different worlds. Yet the worlds touch. Meredith never 
refers to Dickens in his Essay on Comedy, probably because 
comedy meant for him dramatic comedy; but he knew 
Dickens, and admired him. Even as Meredith went his 
own road, the spirit of his older contemporary in Victorian 
fiction sometimes influenced him more or less unconsciously. 
Both were Hampshire men, though Dickens made himself 
a man of Kent, and though he never knew cricket, Hamp- 
shire’s pride, as Meredith did, otherwise he could not have 
written the absurd sentence about the Dingley Dell innings. 
When Meredith described cricket, as in Evan Harrington and 
Diana of the Crossways, he knew better than that, even if he 
could not create a spectator and critic in the pavilion like 
Mr Alfred Jingle. Both men were also Londoners ; London 
. streets and the London river, London theatres and London 
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society, fill some of their most characteristic pages. Both 
were passionately fond of walking, though Meredith did his 
by day. Both suffered in marriage. Both were lovers of 
France. And both lived in a full-blooded Homeric enjoyment 
of eating and drinking. Meredith’s wine chapters and feasts 
at inns are as catching as those in Dickens, though he hints 
that his convivial persons show their culture as well as their 
sociability, their taste in wine being part of their appreciation 
of life. 

These common features lie on the surface. It is more 
apposite to notice, for example, their common interest 
in boys, which was comparatively new in our fiction. Henry 
Kingsley certainly makes use of children in his novels. But 
Dickens and Meredith first found out the value of the boy. 
The real boy, I mean, for Paul Dombey was never a boy, and 
the Fat Boy was never anything else. But David Copperfield 
as Trotwood, Pip, Joe, Kit with his red cheeks and shock 
head, Todger’s boy, and the glorious Trabbs’ boy, show what 
Dickens could do in this line. Most of them are on a humble 
social plane; but boys are boys on any plane, and they are 
not far from the boys who are so mischievous and merry in 
Meredith’s novels, and who are dear to him because they are 
so unsentimental. There is Crossjay in The Egoist, for 
instance, who “‘ was not only indolent, he was opposed to 
the acquisition of knowledge through the medium of books, 
and would say, ‘ But I don’t want to’ in a tone to make a 
logician thoughtful ’—like Mr Weller’s friend, the charity 
boy. Asa rule, Meredith’s boys are happier, for Dickens has 
his eye mostly on the sufferings of boys in the lower classes 
and at school. Yet both novelists were alive to the problem 
of popular education, which was beginning to agitate the 
English mind about the middle of last century. Dickens 
indeed represents the earlier phase of protest against its 
abuses; Meredith is the more constructive thinker of a 
later day. Few wiser things have been written on education 
than his words in Lord Ormont and his Aminia, or earlier in 
Richard Feverel, upon the aims and methods of education. 
When Dickens wrote, it was the brutality of some English 
schools that required reform; the children were cruelly 
treated and their imaginations were being starved. Meredith’s 
eye was on the education of the upper classes, which was 
inadequate and stiff rather than coarse, as he saw it, unequal 
to the demands of a wider age. Certainly no one, not even 
Tennyson, did more to put vitality into the demand for 
the higher education and ampler opportunities of women. 
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Women, I find, do not often care for Dickens, perhaps because 
he takes a Victorian limited view of their functions, perhaps 
because the henpecked husband is so common in his tales. 
Almost the only woman with strength of mind is Miss Betsy 
Trotwood. But, if women have any gratitude, and if 
gratitude ever acts as a motive in the choice of reading, they 
ought to buy, read, and study Meredith. 

The two men also agreed in their antipathy to ecclesias- 
ticism. With Dickens, this was rooted in his objection to 
Christianity as he often found it, not simply indifferent to 
social reform but presented as a religion which ignored the 
human no less than the humane, amounting to “ a gloomy 
sacrifice of tastes and sympathies . . . austere faces, inexor- 
able discipline, penance in this world and terror in the next— 
nothing graceful or gentle anywhere.”” He knew and drew 
good clergymen. But we almost forget their outlines in the 
gallery which is bright with Mr Stiggins, the Rev. Melchise- 
dech Howler, and the preacher at Little Bethel. In 
organised religion Dickens saw generally little more than 
hotbeds of hypocrisy. Taine has pointed out acutely that, 
unlike Moliére, he did not select a typically religious man as 
his supreme hypocrite. Mr Pecksniff, no doubt, has the 
language of piety at his command (‘‘ Charity and Mercy ! 
not unholy names, I hope’’); he can talk so nobly of the soul 
that Mrs Lupin wonders not to see a stained glass glory of 
the saints shining over his head; he likes Tom Pinch to be 
organist in the local church, as his young man. But he is a 
moralist. Taine is right in emphasising that. Nevertheless 
Dickens did find material for his satire and caricature of 
hypocrisy among religious people as well as among phil- 
anthropists and moralists. Carlyle’s influence is marked 
at this point, just as it is in Meredith. The Comic Spirit, 
Meredith explains, is “‘ only hostile to the priestly element, 
when that, by baleful swelling, transcends and overlaps the 
bounds of its office. . . . as for example the spectacle of 
Bossuet over the dead body of Moliére: at which the dark 
angels may, but men do not laugh.” Meredith’s novels 
introduce us to Anglican curates and rectors more often than 
to dissenters. He despises them too heartily to pillory them, 
though once a Tractarian cleric is ridiculed as “a kind of 
bitter, clawed, forked female, in vestments over breeches.” 
As a rule, they are amorous, brainless, and heavy. He too 
shares the antipathy of Dickens to an ultra-Puritan mis- 
reading of Christianity, as though the good were synonymous 
with the ugly and the uncomfortable. ‘‘ The peacemaker 
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with Providence performing devotional exercises in black 
bile ”—that is one of his acid phrases for the ordinary hymn. 
But his principal charge against the clergy is their devotion 
to the status quo. They are “‘ Society’s trusty rock-limpets,” 
another buttress of the traditional in life. He could admit 
an honest one to his pages, like Woodseer’s nonconformist 
father in The Amazing Marriage, but his reasoned objections 
to Christianity led him further than Dickens’s instinctive 
antipathy to unworthy representatives and representations 
of that religion. However, if he and Dickens touched the 
clergy unkindly, it may be claimed that, like the lawyers, 
the editors, the hospital nurses, and the medical students, 
in short like everyone except the Barnacles in Government 
offices, we have had the grace to profit by their words and 
wounds. 

Mid-Victorian England gave both novelists another cue, 
in the rise of the manufacturing classes to wealth, the social 
changes produced by a phenomenon like the extension of the 
railway system, and the prosperity of a new set of people, 
who had hitherto been outside Society. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has enabled us to understand from the inside the in- 
vasion of Society during the forties and the fifties which 
began to break up the earlier exclusiveness.. With the help 
of her pages we can fill in the background of both novelists. 
Meredith’s chosen soil was Society, the upper and middle 
classes of England, people with some leisure and means ;_ so 
that this profound displacement came home to him. No 
doubt Dickens also, especially in later books like Our Mutual 
Friend and Little Dorrit, had noted the rise of the new wealth 
and its incipient alliance with the aristocracy. But Meredith 
had opportunities for a deeper analysis.. The rise of the 
manufacturing aristocracy in the sixties, the seventies, and 
the eighties, which effected a partial transformation of 
English society, was only beginning when Dickens drew Mr 
Bounderby and the Merdles. He could do justice to the 
manly side of the movement, as in the case of Mr Rouncewell 
the ironmaster, but the inferior side of it offered him rich 
material for satire. Now, while Dickens’s main count against 
the nouveaux riches was that they were heartless, Meredith 
charged them with being brainless. Dickens deprived them 
of their wealth, by what he considered dramatic justice ; 
Mr Merdle’s money vanishes, like Mr Dombey’s. Meredith 
made them lose themselves, not their money. He does 
refer casually to “ the Puritan rich of the period, emerging 
by the aid of our extending wealth into luxurious worldliness, 
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and retaining the maxims of their forefathers for the dis- 
cipline of the poor and erring ”’—a caustic sentence! But 
what he objected to principally in these rich upstarts was 
their imperviousness to ideas and their disposition to be 
content with the existing social order. They are selfish ? 
Yes, said Meredith, but the fault is still more radical: they 
will not think. In a man like Mr Rouncewell, Dickens 
recognised the independent manufacturer who prided himself 
upon being unaristocratic or anti-aristocratic, like the York- 
shireman in Shirley. When he drew the Dorrits after the 
golden flood had carried them beyond poverty, he was 
watching the pride of wealth that aped aristocracy ; and this 
was what interested Meredith, who felt in it a subtler danger, 
which he attacked not as a vulgarising temper, not as a 
quarrel between the Haves and the Have-nots, but as anti- 
intellectual and anti-social. The commercial prosperity of 
England, which provoked Mr Wilfrid Scawen Blunt to cry 
out against Kipling, 


** The white man’s burden, Lord, is the burden of his cash,”’ 


suggested two perils to the mind of Meredith. It might dull 
the national life. ‘‘ Really,’ he remarked to a French visitor 
in 1908, “the Englishman, his intelligence dulled by his 
wealth, will not awaken unless a German invasion occurs or 
a slaughter upon his northern shores. ... And if Germany 
were to beat us as she has beaten France, should we revive ? 
I doubt it. France possesses wealth of many kinds; the 
wealth of England is strictly commercial.” This is not, of 
course, a considered opinion ; it breathes an honest concern 
for his country rather than a spirit of balanced judgment. 
But it voices what he always felt about prosperity producing 
a materialism which might blunt the mind to ideas and ideals. 
Then he also noticed men and women, especially women, 
being tempted by wealth to indulge in stupid social aspira- 
tions. The novels are crowded with specimens of this life 
and its follies, follies that may end in tragedy. We might 
almost argue that the effect of money accumulating in a few 
hands is found by Meredith not in the suffering entailed upon 
the poor but in the untoward results for the owners and 
their children. 

It was in this connection that the passion for mounting 
in the social scale amused and interested Meredith. He set 
himself to study it as it was fostered by sudden wealth and 
as it fostered snobbishness, unreality, and sentimentalism. 
One of the contemporary questions which engaged the mind 
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was, What is a gentleman? Now, since 1850 Dickens had 
been editing Household Words, editing it and contributing 
to it. Meredith also contributed to the paper, not novels 
but verses. When Dickens quarrelled with his publishers, 
Messrs Bradbury & Evans, Household Words became All the 
Year Round, and in 1860 he started the serial publication of 
Great Expectations, in which the false ambition that led Pip 
to be ungrateful to Joe and feel ashamed of the forge and of 
Biddy, was the snobbish passion for being a gentleman, on 
the score of the money which he imagined was his by special 
favour of Miss Habisham. ‘ Her father,’ said Herbert 
Pocket, ‘‘ was a country gentleman down in your part of the 
world, and was a brewer. I don’t know why it should be a 
crack thing to be a brewer ; but it is indisputable that while 
you cannot possibly be genteel and bake, you may be as 
genteel as never was andbrew. Youseeiteveryday.” ‘“ Yet 
a gentleman may not keep a public-house, may he?” Pip 
asked. ‘‘Not on any account,” Herbert replied; “but a 
public-house may keep a gentleman.”’ And so Pip went up 
to London to learn the vocation of a gentleman. We know 
how he learned it, and learned, by bitter discipline, some 
better lessons. The true gentleman of the tale is Joe Gargery 
the blacksmith, with his consideration for ‘women and his 
fine feelings of loyalty and self-suppression. When Dickens 
wrote that tale, the question of a true gentleman was in 
the air. Dr Johnson, probably thinking of Thrale the 
brewer, had told Fanny Burney long before, that “‘ an English 
merchant is a new species of gentleman,” and Boswell had 
discussed sceptically the possibility of trade providing a 
fresh form of gentility. The idea was not new in England. 
But it was renewed during last century. Miss Mulock had 
just published John Halifax, Gentleman, in 1856. Marryat’s 
earlier stories repeatedly sketch a roaming, adventurous lad 
of the lower classes who ends by rising to the name and 
position of a gentleman. As Mr David Hannay puts it, in 
his introduction to Jacob Faithful, this attracted Marryat ; 
“if Marryat’s opinions are to be gathered from his stories, 
he seems to have believed that nothing was easier than to 
become a gentleman.” Nothing easier and nothing more 
desirable. The greater Victorians took this seriously; you 
find Ruskin and Newman discussing the meaning of “ gentle- 
man ” in the abstract. But what is most interesting for our 
present purpose is the odd coincidence that Meredith’s con- 
tribution to’Once a Week, the rival magazine to All the Year 
Round, was a novel with exactly the same motive. In 
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October, 1860, he had nearly killed the paper with Evan 
Harrington, which, to our amazement, missed the public. 
But the striking thing is that he had anticipated the notion 
which was in the mind of Dickens as, two months later, he 
launched Great Expectations upon its successful course. The 
sub-title of Evan Harrington is, He would be a Gentleman. 
Evan was tempted to despise trade, incidentally brewing 
but especially tailoring. Like Pip, he was at first snared 
by showy social pretentions, then disillusioned, and finally 
made alive to the real qualities of a gentleman. Meredith’s 
novel took a wider and deeper view than that of Dickens. 
He made allowance for the fact that birth and blood do count, 
even while he was deriding the conventional disparagement 
of trade. But it remains remarkable that in that very year 
he had deliberately attempted in fiction to do what Dickens 
was about to do, exposing false ambitions and unmanly 
conceptions in those who desired to be gentlemen. Indeed, 
the merciless exposure of social affectations occupies much 
of his work. We see it stretching from the Misses Pole and 
Louisa Harrington to that dear, foolish Colonel Ople, from 
Richmond Roy to Mart Tinman the retired tradesman, who 
belongs to the same family as Mr Nupkins. He sums the 
matter up in a wise sentence: “‘ However boldly antagonism 
may storm the ranks of society, it will certainly be repelled, 
whereas affinity cannot be resisted, and they who, against 
obstacles of birth, claim and keep their position among the 
educated and the refined, have that affinity.” 

Evan Harrington was a serial that failed, but it was 
significant, not merely on account of its subject but also as an 
indication of Meredith’s affinities. When he started, the 
sensational, well-knit novel was being done by Wilkie 
Collins, a disciple and ally of Dickens ; he and Charles Reade 
were carrying on and developing successfully that popular 
line of English fiction. It was still uncertain whether 
George Eliot’s humour would resemble that of Thackeray or 
of Dickens. Meredith struck out a line of his own, which 
was evidently too original to gain immediate approval. 
But even in this novel he reminds us of both Thackeray and 
Dickens, especially of the latter. The Countess de Saldar 
belongs to the clan of Becky Sharp, but John Raikes is a 
pale cousin of Dick Swiveller, and items like the farce played 
in practical life by the brothers Cogglesby and the convivial 
scenes at taverns take us back to Pickwick and its fellows. 
As he advanced, his affinities are more with Thackeray in 
style and spirit. Yet even in 1876, when he was working at 
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Celt and Saxon, satirising John Bull with a Thackerayan 
zest, he was aiming his shafts at practically the same target 
which Dickens had before him when he levelled his fun 
against the insular complacency of Mr Podsnap. 

There is more of Smollett in Dickens than in Meredith ; 
he called one of his sons after Fielding, but he admired 
Smollett as a man of his own class and rank. In Meredith 
it is Fielding of whom we are sometimes reminded ; there is 
the same unabashed mixture of comment and story, the same 
faith in laughter, the same power of moving easily from low 
to high society, above all, the same aversion to sentimentalism 
—which had made Fielding turn from and turn upon Richard- 
son. Dickens struck this last note too. When he chose, he 
could laugh at sentimentalism ; we need only recall Miss 
Julia Mills in David Copperfield, for whom, at the mature age 
of twenty, an unlucky love-affair had reduced the world to 
a bleak Sahara. But Dickens rarely brings this in; Meredith 
hardly ever leaves it out. Whether under the Smollett or 
the Fielding tradition, however, both novelists take a vital 
joy in life. Each in his own way inculcates a frank, full- 
blooded attitude to the existing world, which eschews the 
tired languor and the defiant pessimism fashionable among 
some of their contemporaries. In one sense, it was more 
easy for Dickens to be jolly than for Meredith; he did not 
yet encounter the later spirit of the Victorian age, with its 
self-criticism, its reaction against earlier dreams which 
turned out to have been grasped impatiently, and its un- 
easiness under the rise of natural science. On the other hand, 
Meredith possessed intellectual advantages with which to 
meet the grey enigmas that haunted many in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. He met them and mastered them 
with his philosophy. During 1887 he heard Mr Gladstone 
deliver a speech at the Eighty Club, “ enough to make a 
cock-robin droop its head despondently.”” But no page of 
his own has that effect upon the reader. 

After they had lit up 1861 with Great Expectations and 
Evan Harrington, both men paused for a little, Dickens 
occupied with editing his magazine and with public readings, 
Meredith writing poetry and acting as a war-correspondent 
in Italy. The next novels they published, almost simul- 
taneously, show them further apart. Sandra Belloni has 
few points of contact with Our Mutual Friend. No doubt, 
both tales reflect the social rise of the nouveaux riches in 
London—that affinity between the later Dickens and the 
earlier Meredith which we have already noticed. Both 
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circle round London merchants and their doings. But, apart 
from other considerations, Meredith was now doing in his 
own style what George Eliot did; developing fiction out of a 
distinct philosophical theory ; and, although that theory of 
life and religion found expression in his verse rather than in 
his novels, yet the latter were being written under its influence, 
and this meant a departure from the more naive attitude of 
Dickens. Sandra Belloni emphasises this. Yet there is 
one odd reminder of Dickens in it. We know poor Mr 
Guppy in Bleak House, the little law-clerk who for pruden- 
tial reasons loved and wooed Esther Summerson, haunting 
the theatre when she was present and gazing up from the 
pit with hair untended, collar awry, and woe depicted on his 
fatuous face, i.e. with a carefully prepared expression of 
profound dejection. Well, Meredith has that also in Sandra 
Belloni. Braintop the young clerk is also in love; he too 
looks up adoringly to the box in the theatre where his bright, 
- particular star, Emilia, sits far above him. Only, Braintop 
was more careful about his personal appearance than Mr 
Guppy; “he took an opportunity furtively to eye himself 
in a pocket-mirror.”” But this may be no more than a curious 
coincidence, like the similarity between the two novelists 
in their use of family reminiscences in David Copperfield and 
Evan Harrington, where some rather unfilial suggestions for 
the picture are taken from the author’s father. Consciously 
or unconsciously, at any rate, Meredith was indebted now and 
then to his great predecessor in English fiction, as Alphonse 
Daudet was. This is obvious to any critical student of his 
novels. There have indeed been admirers of Meredith who 
have attempted to honour him, as Thackeray has been 
honoured inadvisedly, by comparison and contrast with 
Dickens. James Thomson, in his famous Note, offered this 
kind of strange fire upon the altar. ‘‘ The late Charles 
Dickens,” he declared, ‘who coincided at all points with 
the vulgar taste, . . . carried to perfection the Low-Dutch 
or exhaustive style of description, which may be termed 
artistic painting reduced to artful padding, minutely 
cataloguing all the details, with some exaggeration or dis- 
tortion, humorous or pathetic, of each to make them more 
memorable, so that every item can be checked or verified 
as in an auctioneer’s inventory, which is_ satisfactory 
to a business-like people. But George Meredith loves to 
suggest by flying touches rather than slowly elaborate.”’ So 
ardour misleads a good critic. Even on the ground chosen 
by Thomson, the contrast breaks down, Meredith can be 
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detailed when he likes, and his “ flying touches ” are some- 
times daubs; when his heroes fail to waken in the morning 
after a hearty supper, we are told that “‘ the unwonted supper 
in them withheld an answer to the intimating knock” ! 
In any case, to write as Thomson wrote is not the way to 
discuss Dickens and Meredith. To admire genius, one must 
not be a person of imperfect sympathies. It only enhances 
our appreciation of Meredith’s technique and mental dis- 
tinction, to recognise that he did not surpass Dickens in 
every respect and that he was influenced by him in fiction. 

A broader comparison of their works will disclose the 
organic relation between the two men. For example, 
there is the question of social morality. We know how 
the fear of offending Mrs Grundy, or rather of vexing the 
prudish soul of James Ballantyne, made Scott handicap 
St Ronan’s Well by hesitating to reveal the real connection 
between Clara Mowbray and her lover. He blurred that, 
and spoiled the story. Dickens had done the same in 
Dombey and Son, by evaporating the intrigue between Mrs 
Dombey and Carker. The result was, that the plot suffered. 
Meredith from the very first had the courage to take the 
plunge, even though many in Victorian England disapproved 
of his frankness. In Richard Feverel he drew the young man 
and the strange woman as they were. Both novelists did 
treat tenderly the fallen woman who remains essentially 
pure, who is the victim rather than the temptress. Emily in 
David Copperfield belongs to the same class as Dahlia in 
Rhoda Fleming; in each case the novelist punishes the 
aristocratic seducer, the one by killing him, the other by 
letting him live and miss what he sought. In both novels, 
by the way, emigration appears as the way out of the diffi- 
culty for the girl—which is quite intelligible, if we remember 
what the Colonies were considered to be in Victorian England. 
But the franker tone of Meredith upon the whole question 
of the sexes is noticeable. Dickens was unable to work 
quite clear of the atmosphere in which Mr Podsnap lived, 
where the question that settled everything was, Would it 
bring a blush to the cheek of the young person ?_ Besides, he 
was writing for a circle of domestic readers in Household 
Words, and rightly he had to be careful. At the same time, 
a comparison of their methods in dealing with this topic 
enables us to measure the advance made within a single 
generation, an advance partly due to the unflinching spirit 
of Meredith himself. 

In passing from Dickens to Meredith we can also note 
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an advance in cosmopolitanism. Both{were fond of travelling | 
on the Continent. Neither spared the England they both | 
loved. But when Dickens travelled and looked at other 
countries, he rarely attained the detachment of mind which 
is essential to fruitful travelling. He applied his English 
measure to them with rather an offhand air. He laughed 
at this patriotic self-superiority in the Americans, but he 
was not quite free from it himself, from the insularity which 
Meredith satirised in Sir Willoughby Patterne, who travelled 
round the world, including America, “ holding an English 
review of his Maker’s grotesques.’’ Meredith is patriotic, 
but he is never insular, as Dickens is apt to be. It is needless 
to labour this point. But one evidence of Meredith’s breadth 
of mind is furnished by his plea, in Lord Ormont and his 
Aminia, for the cosmopolitan idea of educating English 
boys along with foreign boys, in order to bring nationalities 
together and to enable England and the Continent to under- 
stand one another better—‘‘ our healthy games, our scorn of 
the lie, and manliness; their intellectual valour, diligence, 
considerate manners.” 

Again, Meredith shows a surer touch and greater skill in 
portraying English gentlemen. He knew country-house life 
and the upper classes, in their strength as well as in their 
weaknesses. He was an impenitent Radical, politically, but 
he could draw Conservative aristocrats without caricaturing 
them, doing ample justice to their great qualities ; the sturdy 
squire in The Adventures of Harry Richmond and Romfrey 
the rich. landowner in Beauchamp’s Career are real figures. ' 
He knew political and social life among the upper classes. 
There he found much to appreciate, as well as many a 
foible to deride, especially self-satisfaction and the inability 
or the disinclination to think. The latter weakness made the 
rich, whether old or new, rich material for the Comic Spirit 
in the novels. Mr Dombey is proud, but he is proud of being 
a London merchant ; Dombey and Son is the title for his 
ambition. Now Meredith met wealthy men who were 
proud of other things than their wealth, and proud of the 
wrong things, proud of rising in the social scale to be gentle- 
men, for example. Their fatuous pride laid them open to 
repeated strokes of humour, which he administered just be- 
cause he understood what real gentlemen were. He can 
draw the genuine article and the imitation with equal success. 
Dickens, again, never found his favourite ground in good 
London society, although at one time he had the entry to 
it. Even in Our Mutual Friend, when he comes to draw the 
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nouveaux riches, he is really more at home with Mr Silas 
Wegg and the Wilfers. He saw clearly that not all aristo- 
crats were gentlemen; Nicholas Nickleby proves that. 
Perhaps he wanted to think that Sir Mulberry Hawk was a 
typical aristocrat, insolent and brainless. Certainly he 
realised that Nature’s true gentlemen are often to be found in 
poor circumstances. It is absurd to argue that he did not 
know how to draw a gentleman, when he has given us Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, who takes his trouble manfully, though 
he is of the stiff order, and shields his wife with real dignity 
and consideration. Cousin Feenix, who is sometimes ad- 
duced as another instance, is less important. Like Mr 
Twemlow, he has his good qualities; he comes out of the 
trouble about his “lovely relative” with proper feeling. 
But after all he is a minor character, and his chief character- 
istic is that affable fatuity which the House of Commons, 
according to Dickens, was apt to produce or to foster in its 
members. The fact is, Dickens had a class-feeling which 
hampered his range at this point, while Meredith had too broad 
a mind to allow himself to read any class in the country 
through the medium of democratic prejudices. 

This raises another question, of affinity rather than of 
contrast. ‘ After all,” said Mr Henry Gowans airily, 
“though I can’t deny that the Circumlocution Office may 
ultimately shipwreck everybody and everything, still that 
will probably not be in our time—and it’s a school for gentle- 
men.” Both Dickens and Meredith reflect the hostile 
criticism which was stirring against officialism during the 
latter half of last century. Among the immediate effects of 
the Civil War in America, historians:have noted a diminished 
respect for the State. The temper of mid-Victorian England, 
as Dickens and Meredith were writing, cannot be understood 
apart from the opprobrium incurred by the Government in 
consequence of their mismanagement of the Crimean War. 
Carlyle’s attack upon the mental and moral deficiencies of 
England had included Downing Street, and men felt that 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets perhaps were not so extravagant 
after all. Dickens and Meredith were writing in that epoch 
of reaction and disillusionment, when the efficiency of the 
State was being questioned in wider regions than those of social 
reform or of education. Both novelists indicate the mood of 
an angry, humiliated country. Dickens saw officialism as 
the root of the trouble ; Meredith, with keener eyes, detected 
a lack of brain-work, at once the cause and the effect of self- 
conceit. But they were at one in their caustic criticism of 
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Governments that did not govern. Both were inspired by 
Carlyle’s vehement genius. They objected to the Manchester 
school for different reasons, and Dickens had an angry dis- 
belief in party-politics which Meredith was too sensible to 
share; but they agreed in deriding the officialism which 
declined responsibility, hampered enterprise, and resented 
advice. Dickens drew the Barnacles, a sketch which, for 
all its exaggerations, was true enough to tell ; and Meredith’s 
most deadly word upon Mr Warwick, Diana’s first husband, 
was, “a gentlemanly official”! Both stood against that 
handicap of good men, a bureaucracy. 

Still, literature does not live by any amount of well- 
meaning criticism of institutions or social abuses. It may 
include that, but, as we can see from Aristophanes onwards, 
it must be imaginative and genial if it is to last. Whenever 
the novel, in particular, surrenders itself to propaganda, its 
artistic qualities are almost certain to suffer, for propaganda 
dries up the sense of proportion which keeps wit and humour 
alive. Both Dickens and Meredith carry on the healthy 
tradition of English fiction at its best, which combines a 
criticism of life with warmth of imagination, with a richness 
of nature which tends to exhilarate, to warm the blood, to 
melt frost, and to scatter mists. This is essential to the 
spirit of comedy. A happy ending is not required for a 
novel of this quality; neither Dickens nor Meredith pro- 
vided that finish as a rule, though it must be admitted that 
Dickens felt the drag of his great public in the direction 
of bliss for the last chapter. What is required is much more 
fundamental, the temper which makes Meredith put this 
sentence into the lips of a sorely tried woman in middle life, 
“Who can really think, and not think hopefully ? ’—the 
temper which breathes from the middle-aged gentleman 
in Pickwick, who wakened Mr Pickwick early one morning 
by shouting to him from the garden. Mr Pickwick ‘ looked 
to the right but he saw nobody, his eyes wandered to the left 
and pierced the prospect; he stared into the sky, but he 
wasn’t wanted there; and then he did what a common mind 
would have done at once—looked into the garden, and there 
saw Mr Wardle. ‘ How are you?’ said that good-humoured 
individual, out of breath with his own anticipations of 
pleasure. ‘ Beautiful morning, ain’t it? Make haste down 
and come out.’” A middle-aged gentleman “‘ breathless with 
his own anticipations of pleasure ” ! 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLasGow. 





THE ELIZABETHAN ‘“ HAMLET.” 


WILLIAM POEL. 


| OnE of the editors of the Cambridge New Shakespeare has 
stated that “‘ A critic quarrels with that which he cannot 
explain, or else with himself that he cannot explain it, and 
he does so upon an instinctive feeling common to all men, 
that a work of art, to be perfect, should be pellucidly clear.” 
If, however, the work of art is a play, pool 4 more especially 
one which has been written to be acted, then no text-book 
will supply the reader with a clear understanding of its 
drama. As Robert Louis Stevenson discovered, there is 
an art in reading a play-book; it is a knack, “ the fruit of 
much knowledge and some imagination, comparable to that 
of reading score; a reader is apt to miss the proper point of 
view.” This explanation applies especially to the play of 
Hamlet—that is, to the author’s text, not to the version known 
to playgoers, for the full text provokes more controversial 
criticism than any other composition of the dramatist. Nor 
is this surprising when it is remembered how little opportunity 
actors and critics have had, until recently, for seeing the 
whole play acted on the stage. 

Dramatic dialogue, indeed, is sometimes unintelligible 
until it is spoken aloud. W. K. Clifford, the eminent scien- 
tist, has stated that “‘ A spoken sentence and the same sen- 
tence written are two utterly unlike things; the spoken 
sentence has to do with the elementary sounds of the language, 
the written sentence concerns its alphabet.” It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand a play without some knowledge 
of the actor’s art. As Mr Clutton-Brock aptly points out, 
“A play exists fully only when it is acted; it is like music 
and needs executants.... The test of the actor’s dis- 
coveries in a part is whether they can be acted, and whether 
they fit the part as the dramatist has written it. If they do, 


1 Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Methuen, 1922. 
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they may actually elucidate some obscurity in the words, 
they may rediscover some ‘ business’ with which the play- 
wright himself explained the meaning of his words.” And 
Mr Clutton-Brock considers that if an editor goes beyond the 
author’s words, and conjectures anything that could neither 
be acted nor have any bearing on the acting of the play, then 
he is wasting his own time and that of his readers. 

This, then, is the test that Mr Clutton-Brock applies to 
the Hamlet problem. He very rightly asks that the words 
shall be explained with a view to helping the player to create 
the part, making the rendering of it consistent. But Mr 
Clutton-Brock’s solution is not so simple as it at first appears. 
He may be able to explain Hamlet’s words in a way that an 
actor can give expression to them by the tones of his voice. 
Yet another actor may convey, through the same words, a 
different idea of the sense or purpose of the sentence. Thus, 
sometimes on the stage we hear Hamlet say to Ophelia,— 


Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d, 


as if he were making a personal appeal to her; while Salvini, 
the celebrated Italian actor, regarded the exclamation as a 
reflection made to himself, its delivery being followed by 


a deep sigh. And this uncertainty as to what readings are 
implied by the text refutes Mr Clutton-Brock’s arguments. 
They are apt to break down when we try to apply them, 
proving the need for a wider outlook than merely a textual 
one. Indeed, both Professor Bradley and Mr Clutton- 
Brock sometimes put an interpretation upon the text appar- 
ently because it is the traditional one still in use on the stage. 
For instance, the two writers infer that Hamlet in his scene 
with Ophelia falls more and more into a rage with her, this 
being the English way of acting the scene, although neither 
the words nor the situation suggest ill-temper, nor was it 
shown by Salvini. Also, both writers state that after the 
play-scene the King rushes out of the hall as if he were some 
guilty creature unmasked by Hamlet’s strategy, when on 
the contrary Claudius astutely stops the performance ! before 
the crucial moment in the play has arrived. Except Hamlet 


1 “When the Cambridge players attempted to entertain her (Queen 
Elizabeth) with a production which outraged the feelings of Spain, the 
Queen was enraged. In the midst of the performance she threw aside all 
ceremony and abruptly left the room . . . taking with her all the torch- 
bearers, and leaving players and audience in total darkness.”—Court 
Masques of James I., Mary Sullivan, Ph.D. Putnam’s. 
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and Horatio, no one in the Court seems to know exactly 
what has happened. Mr Clutton-Brock, however, rightly 
contends that if Hamlet’s behaviour to Ophelia in the play 
scene, which he considers to be both cruel and obscene, is 
toned down or left out, as it usually is on the stage, then 
a Hamlet is presented to us “who is not Shakespeare’s 
at all.” Yet the degree of unpleasantness that lies in the 
words depends upon the object with which they are spoken. 
Hamlet may not have intended to pain Ophelia, but to dis- 
concert the King and Queen by assuming the attitude of an 
imbecile. His words to Horatio, ‘‘ I must be idle: Get you 
a place,”’ spoken just before the play-scene, and his retort 
to Guildenstern later on, ‘‘ I cannot make you a wholesome 
answer, my wit’s diseased,” seem to imply that he chose the 
opportunity of the play-scene to appear imbecile. 

Perhaps few readers realise that what now is called the full 
text Hamlet is not Shakespeare’s play as he wrote it. It is 
an edition compiled to include revisions made by the poet in 
two versions written at different periods. And if we include 
the very corrupt 1603 quarto, there are to-day existing three 
original editions of the play all of them dissimilar in some 
essential details to the full text Hamlet (Globe edition). That 
text as we have it is an unauthorised version in so far that it 
was never acted either in Elizabethan or Jacobean times, or 
in any period previous to the performance given by Sir Frank 
Benson at the Lyceum Theatre. When, therefore, the public 
is told that this tragedy is a ‘“‘ masterpiece,” the statement 
invites the question, ‘‘ But which version?” The 1604 
quarto has all the appearance of having been printed from 
Shakespeare’s MS. and is the only version containing Hamlet’s 
finest soliloquy—the one in the Fortinbras episode. Of 
the 1608 quarto it yet remains to be proved that the play 
was a first sketch, or even part of an older play. That 
Mr A. W. Pollard has pronounced it to be a “* text shortened 
for provincial performances ” will probably establish it to 
be a cut-down version of the edition which first appeared in 
the 1628 folio. This decision will clear the way for the 
1604 quarto to be regarded as the first text of the play which 
was written by Shakespeare. Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, 
and the second part of Henry IV. may be said to belong to a 
transition period in Shakespeare’s writing. In these three 
plays the loose form of dramatic construction common to 
the Histories is still to be noticed, and the lyrical quality 
of the verse in many passages. In all the plays plot is over- 
weighted by dialogue, and the form of the verse varies, 
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resembling sometimes that in the earlier, at other times 
that in the later plays. 

As early as 1676 Betterton reminded his readers, in a 
published copy of his prompt-book, that ‘‘ This play being 
too long to be conveniently Acted, such places as might be 
least prejudicial to the plot or sense are left out upon the 
Stage.” But this acknowledgment, of what was in reality 
an unrestrained use of the blue pencil, disappeared altogether 
from later play-books. It was in Betterton’s time that the | 
greater part of the present omissions from the full text 
was made on the stage, the tragedy even then differing from 
the original, not only in the story but in the character of 
the title rdle. And so accustomed did the public become to 
this mutilated version that even Charles Lamb failed to make 
any distinction. Again, a contemporary critic complained 
that Betterton gave no impression of youthfulness in the 
part. Yet, even granting Burbage’s age, the allusions of the 
day to his acting show that he regarded Hamlet as a youth, 
and that he acted the part in a very different way from 
Betterton’s, who maintained an attitude throughout the play 
which was serious, majestic, and even, in his later years, 
venerable! And if Sir William Davenant’s assertion was 
true, that Betterton reproduced the characteristics of the 
Hamlet which was acted by Taylor at the Blackfriars’ Play- 
house under Shakespeare’s direction, then Taylor could hardly 
have imitated Burbage’s youthful personation or have spoken 
more than half of the full text. But the statement has no 
value as evidence. 

Hamlet should have youth and high spirits and indulge 
in his “‘ pranks,” as Polonius calls them, which are put on to 
persuade the King and his courtiers that he is mad. The 
artifice fails through the King’s astuteness. He at once 
gives out that the Prince is actually insane. That this 
report is a crafty invention we may gather from the per- 
sistency with which the King maintains the point when 
convinced to the contrary through overhearing the Hamlet- 
Ophelia scene. Into the ears of his ‘‘ sweet ’’ Gertrude, his 
** dear”? Rosencrantz, his ‘‘ dear’ Guildenstern, and _ his 
“* faithful ” Polonius, he pours insinuations about Hamlet’s 
“‘ transformation ” and elaborates and exaggerates the word 
until it finds strongest expression in the phrase ‘ turbulent 
and dangerous lunacy.” It is the King’s insistency that 
Hamlet is mad which may have caused playgoers, and even 
many students, to suppose that the words “‘ excitements of my 
reason’ meant something more than Hamlet’s disgust at 
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his uncle’s hypocrisy. Yet modern exponents of Hamlet 
prefer a melancholy pose and do not wish their hero to appear 
eccentric. Even Gervinus tells us, “‘ The actor who repre- 
sents Hamlet should carefully resist the temptation to pro- 
duce effects by over-emphasising his merry jokes and puns 
in order to produce laughter, nor must he too intensely mark 
the change from tragic to comic.” But a metaphysician, 
acting under the burden of his philosophic speculations, 
would be a strange and incomprehensible creation to the 
energetic Elizabethans who enjoyed the vagaries of a 
Faustus.? 

On the stage the part of Claudius is curtailed almost beyond 
recognition. There he appears as an ostensible villain, 
put into the play with the obvious purpose of exciting Hamlet’s 
wrath and derision. This rendering, however, is a burlesque 
of Shakespeare’s intention. To Hamlet the King is repul- 
sive, but by the rest of the Court he is respected and obeyed, 
a ruler possessing considerable charm of manner and powers 
of persuasion. He is an ideal peacemaker, a man, as it were, 
born and bred in the purple ; a statesman, but never a soldier, 
supreme in the Council Hall, loved by the Queen, delighting 
in feasts and revelry. He is, besides, an astute reasoner, 
one who can express in logical form the rational why and 
wherefore of conduct; Hamlet in this respect is certainly 
no match for the usurper. At the same time fair speech 
in the King’s mouth has no honest motive behind it; his 
hypocrisy is not less audacious than his villainy, and in 
outward behaviour Tartuffe might be considered his twin 
brother. 

And it is strange that the incidents which lead to disaster 
in the play should be all put down to Hamlet’s irresolution, 
while in reality the King is the culprit. The Prince’s 
hesitation, such as it is, proceeds mainly from the conviction 
that even a loathed fratricide must be proved to have com- 
mitted his murder before he is punished. Further, Hamlet’s 
religious sense, as a Catholic, is outraged by the knowledge 
that his father was sent out of the world 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d. 
It is not, though, until the end of the play, and after Hamlet 


1 Mr Clutton-Brock writes: “‘ The theory of Hamlet, which I state in 
the second chapter of this book, was first suggested to me by a performance 
of the play which Mr William Poel gave some years before the War in the 
Little Theatre.’ Only three performances of this version of the play were 
given. They took place in January 1914. 
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has discovered that his own death has been determined 
upon, that he questions Horatio,— 


. . is it not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? And is it not to be damn’d 
To let this canker of our nature come in further evil ? 


So that in delaying to obey the commands of the ghost 
Hamlet swerves no jot in his purpose beyond seeking Divine 
sanction. Revenge must not imperil the salvation of Hamlet’s 
soul, nor must it secure the salvation of the King’s. He 
would have no Divine mercy granted to the man who has 
murdered his father. 

In so far then as Hamlet is vindictive he is part of the 
old Danish play, but in all other respects he is an Elizabethan 
with an acquired culture from Italy and a touch of Lutheran 
candour. His mysticism is due to his Catholic environment 
and is a southern and not a northern characteristic. But his 
melancholy which is allied to a subtle sense of humour is not 
due to climate. In fact it would not be difficult to name 
one or two young noblemen at Elizabeth’s Court who much 
resembled Hamlet in temperament. The play seems to 
give expression to the growing restlessness of young England, 
now becoming impatient of the tyranny of Court intriguers. 
Few residents in London could have been ignorant of the 
position at Court between 1599 and 1601, when the 
Queen’s health was failing and she had become the victim of 
self-seeking politicians. The “ young’ Hamlet and Laertes, 
as well as the “* pretty ’’ Ophelia, are shown in Shakespeare’s 
play as victims to powerful and unscrupulous Court influence, 
and Laertes sums up the whole history of the tragedy when 
he says, “‘The King, the King’s to blame.” Fortinbras 
succeeds to the throne, but the aspirations of the younger 
generation are defeated, for the sentiments of the new King 
are purely military and reactionary. 


WILLIAM POEL. 


LONDON. 





PARABLE AND ITS ADAPTATION 
IN THE GOSPELS. 


Proressor B. W. BACON, 
Yale University. 


LITERATURE has few examples of self-illuminative material 
comparable to the parables of Jesus. Of these beyond all 
other elements of the canon it may well be said that Scripture 
is its own best interpreter. The intrinsic clarity and self- 
consistency of the parables enable the sympathetic reader 
to seize the original and vital point even when overlaid 
by later misapplication or allegorising interpretation. For 
simplicity, clarity, and self-consistency are distinctive of 
the teaching of Jesus. 

On the other hand, comparison of parallels gives clear 
proof of allegorising additions in some cases. For critics 
and interpreters agree that parable must be distinguished 
from allegory, although the two are sometimes found inter- 
twined; because the parable illustrates the application of a 
principle where it will be admitted, ‘for the sake of securing 
its admission in a more doubtful case. Realism is therefore 
necessary. ‘The supposed case must be true to fact. Unity 
and self-consistency are important to the argument. Alle- 
gory, on the other hand, can and does dispense with veri- 
similitude. For whatever reason, it seeks to veil the truth 
under a mask of fiction, often grotesque and never con- 
sistently natural. 

Jesus does not allegorise, he illustrates. The point eluci- 
dated is not confused by irrelevant side-issues. The thing 
to be proved is one, and the argument is convincing because 
the picture drawn is true to nature. In the situation de- 
scribed the principle really would work as represented. 
Unfortunately the next generation, having less originality of 
mind and being accustomed to allegory in the exposition 
of Scripture, applied its own method to the parables of Jesus 
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in preaching and interpretation. Hence it is possible ix 
some cases, chiefly by virtue of this distinction between 
parable and allegory, to distinguish between the original 
utterance of Jesus and certain apparent additions. For we 
are fortunately possessed in most cases of two or even three 
parallel reports, which exhibit various applications in the 
interest of later exigencies. Examples of allegorising inter- 
pretation and application are also frequent in primitive 
and medieval comment. They occur, moreover, in the un- 
canonical gospels ; so that we are not without standards by 
which to measure the variations of our canonical evangelists.! 

An example of misapplication which will hardly be dis- 
puted occurs already in our oldest Gospel, where Mark in 
his chapter on the Teaching in Parables (ch. iv.) explains 
that parables were employed by Jesus as a means for veiling 
the “‘ mystery of the kingdom ” from “ outsiders,” while he 
“* explained all things ”’ to those who proved themselves his 
spiritual kindred (iv. 11 f., 34). Now the Gospel of Mark 
need not necessarily be (as ancient tradition consistently 
maintained) a product of the church in Rome shortly after 
the death of the leading apostles, nor need we take its alleged 
derivation from one of Paul’s lieutenants in too strict a 
sense; but a Pauline influence is pretty clearly manifest in 
the section of Mark which follows the account of the Growth 
of Opposition on the part of the Synagogue leaders (i. 40- 
ili. 6). In this section on the Teaching in Parables (Mk. 
ill. 7—iv. 84) Mark tells how Jesus segregated a group of 
followers with the Twelve as its nucleus to convey to them 
his message, while the Jewish people as a whole fulfilled 
the prediction of Isaiah in being hardened against it. The 
Gospel was thus “ hidden in a mystery.” Here our second 
evangelist certainly appears to reflect more of the apologetic 
of Paul in Romans than of the real intention of Jesus. 

For Paul also had felt the need to explain why the Christ 
had been rejected by his own people, and in Rom. ix.-xi. 
he appeals to the same prophecies of Isaiah concerning the 
obduracy of Israel which Mark uses in iv. 12 and vii. 6. 
Paul combines Is. vi. 10 and xxix. 10 in the declaration 
(Rom. xi. 8) : 


**God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear.” 


1 The distinction is due primarily to Jiilicher (Gleichnissreden, 1899). 
It is not invalidated by the counter-argument that the Aramaic has no 
linguistic expression for it. Jesus reasons in this way. Whether the 
rabbis had a name for it or not is irrelevant. 
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A further reference to Isaiah’s complaint is found in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21, where @ propos of the “ tongues ” the Apostle recalls 
that Isaiah had said Israel would reject the message even 
when delivered “‘ with stammering lips and in an alien 
tongue ” (Is. xxviii. 11 f.). Both Isaian contexts played a 
great part in early Christian apologetic, and are employed by 
Mark not only with reference to the teaching in parables, 
but in the section dealing with Jesus’ rejection of the Mosaic 
distinctions of “‘ clean ”’ and “ unclean ” (vii. 1—viii. 26). As 
regards the Teaching in Parables, the quotation from Is. xxvi. 
9 f. in Mk. iv. 11 f. forms the pivot of the whole construction. 
Jesus veiled ‘‘ the mystery of the kingdom of God,” says the 
evangelist, in these enigmatic forms, in order that “ out- 
siders ” might ‘‘ hear and not understand,” while his chosen 
inner circle learned the whole truth. This was a fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy. 

In point of fact the two verses (Mk. iv. 11 f.) form a 
digression from the story of the Teaching in Parables (verse 
10 connects with verse 13), and are made up of two factors : 
(1) a logion on the “ hiding of the mystery of God.” This was 
derived from Jewish ‘‘ Wisdom,” but appears in Christian 
writings both canonical and uncanonical in various forms. 
We have also (2) the complaint of Isaiah (Is.vi. 9 f.) that he 
was sent to preach to deaf ears. Mark, therefore, is not 
without authority for the inserted verses. But the purpose 
of them in the parable group is to explain why Jesus adopted 
this method of teaching. Paul also has many references to 
the “‘ hiding of the mystery,”’ for it is in this form that the 
“Wisdom ” writers take over the Isaian doctrine of the 
hearing ‘‘ remnant.”’ Theodotion even renders Is. xxiv. 16: 
“My mystery belongs to me and to those who are mine.” ! 
In the poetic citation Mt. xi. 25 f.—Lk. x. 21 (a hymn of lyric 
Wisdom) the doctrine appears as : 


‘“*T thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
That thou didst hide these things from the wise and prudent 
And didst reveal them unto babes ; 
Yea, Father, for such was the decree from before thee.” 


In an uncanonical gospel quoted by Clement (Strom., v. x. 
19) it is given in the form, ‘“‘ My mystery is for me and for 
the children of my household,” and it appears in nearly the 
same form and perhaps from the same source in Clem. Hom.., 
x1x. 20. 


_ 1 TS pvorijpiov pov éuor xal rois euots, R.V. renders: “I pine away, I 
pine away, woe is me! ” 


Vor. XXI.—No. 1. 5 
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Of course Paul does not think of the parables as veiling | 
the message. But Mark did have the precedent of Rom. | 
xi. 8 for using the Isaian complaint of the “‘ hardening ”’ of | 
Israel ; so that the turning to this account of the teaching 
in parables by an evangelist who understood “ parable ”’ in 
the sense of “* enigma ”’ is not surprising. 

On the other hand, it is certain that the two inserted 
verses which effect the application do not originally belong 
where Mark places them. They cannot properly follow the 
words, ‘‘ They that were about him, with the twelve, asked of 
him the parables ” (iv. 10), because the real answer to this 
appeal comes immediately after the insertion in verses 13 ff., 
and this answer shows plainly that the meaning of the appeal 
was not, “‘ Why do you speak in parables ?”’ as Mark takes 
it, but, as in vil. 17, “‘ Explain to us the parables.” Now 
the whole grouping of anecdotes from Mk. iii. 7 to iv. 84 is 
controlled by the idea that a parable is a dark saying in- 
tended to hide the truth from the unworthy multitude while 
revealing it to the elect. For this reason the Choosing of the 
Twelve (iii. 7-19) and the Separation of Jesus Spiritual from 
his Earthly Kin (iii. 20-35) are made introductory to the 
Teaching in Parables; while the section closes with a con- 
trast of receptive with unreceptive hearers (iv. 38 f.). This 
arrangement is of course due to the evangelist himself, who 
further introduces a group of brief sayings in iv. 21-25 
loosely agglutinated from the same mistaken point of view. 

It is of great interest to observe that Mark appears at 
the same time to have inverted the order of the first and 
third of the group as they came to him, in order to give 
greater prominence to the parable of the Sower, which more 
readily lent itself to the application receptive versus un- 
receptive hearers. The group is commonly referred to by 
the name Parables of the Kingdom, because the theme 
shared by all is the proclamation, ‘‘ The kingdom of God is 
at hand ” (cf. Mk. i. 15). It also appears by comparison of 
Matthew and Luke that it originally included the parable 
of the Leaven as a companion piece to that of the Mustard- 
seed, according to a well-known trait in Jesus’ teaching 
which sets the parables in pairs, presenting the principle to 
be illustrated from slightly varied angles. Mark seems to 
have dropped the parable of the Leaven, retaining but three 
out of the “ many ” that he refers to (iv. 38). 

The transposition by Mark of his first and third parables 
is manifest from each of the two. The Mustard-seed demands 
the opening position not merely by its greater simplicity, 
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but from the fact that it is prefaced by an exordium intro- 
ductory to the group : 


‘** And he said, How shall we liken the kingdom of 
God, or by what figure shall we set it forth ? ” 


Begin the series with this, and no exception can be taken to 
any of the group on the ground of obscurity. As the 
mustard-seed, so seemingly insignificant, is capable of mar- 
vellous development, so with the Kingdom. Despise not the 
day of small things. If the figure from plant life be followed 
by that of the Leaven, slightly changing the angle of view 
to emphasise the subtle and inscrutable method of the 
divine working, the illustrations become mutually comple- 
mentary. They are as characteristic as they are admirably 
adapted to sustain the thesis of the preacher. In spite of 
the clamour for “signs from heaven,” beginnings already 
made show that “* the kingdom of God is at hand.” 

Take now as a second pair the parable of the Patient 
Husbandman (Mk. iv. 26-29), coupled with that of the Sower 
(iv. 8-9). The designation I have given the former is justi- 
fied by its parallel in Jas. v. 7 f.,1 which shows it to be 
a warning not to look for supernatural intervention till the 
period of growth is over. It deprecates the tendency to 


say, ‘“‘Lo here, lo there,” when men should really look to 
the present working of God in their own generation, and 
leave it to his providence to say when the time is come 
for the great catastrophe (a thoroughly characteristic. teach- 


66 


ing of Jesus in spite of the “‘ eschatological ”’ interpreters). 
The second of the pair, the Sower, has attached to it, as we 
shall see, an allegorising interpretation which obscures its 
original meaning; but intrinsically it is perfectly lucid, 
especially when joined to that of the Patient Husbandman 
as a supplement and companion. Fortunately we have in a 
nearly contemporary Jewish writing a figure almost identical 
in type, whose application is placed entirely beyond doubt. 
The humane scruples of Esdras at a doctrine of election 
which Jeaves the vast majority of mankind unsaved is 
answered by the revealing angel in the following parable 
(2 Esdras viii. 41) :— 


‘** As the husbandman soweth much seed upon the 
ground, and planteth many trees, and yet not all that is 


1 “ Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord. Be- 
hold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, being 
patient over it, until it receive the early and latterrain. Be ye also patient ; 
establish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord is at hand.” 
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sown shall come up in due season, neither shall all | 
that is planted take root : even so they that are sown 
in the world shall not all be saved.” 


In itself considered the parable of the Sower in Mk. iv, 
8-9 clearly draws a similar comparison, pointing to the rich 
return that more than compensates the loss. The particular 
occasions for the waste of seed are no concern of its author. 
That is the business of the allegorising interpreter who 
attaches Mk. iv. 18-20. His mind dwells upon the causes 
for the deaf ear that is turned to the Gospel message, and he 
enumerates the various temptations besetting unresponsive 
hearers in the Church. Stony ground represents the heed- 
less, thorny ground the worldly minded, ete. etc. The 
Elders quoted by Papias, if we may trust Irenzus,! went 
further still. They were sure that Jesus not only allegorised 
the various kinds of unresponsive hearers, but the responsive 
also. According to these Elders, Jesus meant to teach by 
the three classes of yield in the parable, “‘ thirtyfold, sixty- 
fold, a hundredfold,” that there are three degrees of reward 
in heaven, according to the proportion of good works which 
a man has performed. They traced the same doctrine in 
the parable of the feast, at which the modest guest is bidden 
‘“*Come up higher.” The three degrees are represented by 
the three tables of the triclinium. 

The evangelist Mark is less detailed than either of them. 
But he too allegorises. He accepts in general the idea that 
the parable of the Sower was uttered against unresponsive 
hearers ; but he contemplates but two classes: (1) the inner 
circle of Jesus’ disciples who “‘ hear the word of God and do 
it,” his spiritual kin who have ears to hear; (2) the mass of 
obdurate, stiff-necked Jews who for various unworthy reasons 
reject the message. Isaiah had rightly characterised this 
people as having eyes that see not and ears that hear not, so 
that it is a hopeless task to be sent to them with the message 
of repentance. 

The interpretation of the pre-Markan evangelist of 
Mk. iv. 18-20 is as far from the real intention of the parable 
as that of Papias’ Elders, and the application which Mark 
himself makes to the inner circle of believers as against 
“those that are without” is no nearer. The parable of 
the Sower vindicates itself by its intrinsic harmony as 
simply an encouragement to faint-hearted hearers of the 
glad tidings to look with faith to the great harvest. They are 


1 Haer., Vv. xxxvi. 1. 
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to take courage and hope as well as patience from the example 
of the husbandman that “ soweth much seed upon the 
ground, and yet not all that is sown shall come up in due 
season.” We ought to call it the Sower’s Faith Rewarded ; 
for it is a true companion-parable to the Patient Husband- 
man. Many hearers turn away unmoved, just as the disciples 
are warned of cities that will not receive their message 
(Mk. x. 14f.=Lk. x. 10-12). Tosuch the disciple is to answer 
unabashed, ‘‘ Nevertheless know this, that the kingdom of 
God is come nigh.” In the same spirit of faith Jesus in this 
parable finds assurance of return thirty, sixty, a hundred- 
fold among those that “‘ have ears to hear,” in spite of the 
indifference of the many. It is a little sermon of cheer on the 
text: ‘* He that goeth forth with weeping, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.” Those who hear it know the precious- 
ness of the little stock of grain hoarded through months of 
semi-starvation. He who utters it knows the tears that 
fall over the gross tribute that will be exacted by ravenous 
birds, stony and thorn-choked fields and scorching sun, before 
kindly mother-earth rewards the long-enduring hope. But 
he also knows the rejoicing of the harvest, and his faith in 
the God of harvests is still the hope of a despairing world. 

There is reason to think that in the document whence 
Mark derived this group of Parables of the Kingdom that 
of the Sower’s Faith Rewarded stood last of the series. 
We infer this not merely from the fact that it marks a climax 
and closes the group with an exhortation to reflect upon the 
message (‘‘ he that hath ears, let him hear ” ; cf. Mt. xi. 14 f., 
xix. 12), but from the implication’ of verse 10 that after it 
the concourse broke up, none remaining with Jesus save 
“those that were about him with the twelve.” The trans- 
position is also apparent from the request of the lingering 
hearers for further explanation. For they do not limit 
their request to the parable of the Sower, but imply that the 
rest of the group have also been uttered. They asked of 
him ‘‘ the parables.” Jesus’ reply clinches the observation, 
for while he proceeds to explain the Sower, as the fullest of 
the group, the explanation is made generally applicable by 
specific reference to the rest. ‘‘ Know ye not this parable?” 
he exclaims at their dulness (cf. vii. 17 f.), “ how then will 
ye understand all the parables ? ” 

So far, then, from regarding his parables as dark sayings, 
Jesus rather manifests surprise at the request for interpreta- 
tion. Thus the implications of the context iv. 9f., 13, where 
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the lingering inner circle asks explanation precisely as in 
vii. 17 f., make it clear that the interjected answer of verses 
11-12 about the use of parables as a means of “ hiding the 
mystery of the kingdom” is an editorial supplement. It 
also makes clear that the same editor has changed the 
original order of the group. In the incorporated document 
it consisted of two pairs of Parables of the Kingdom: (a) 
Mustard-seed—Leaven; (b) Patient Husbandman—Sower’s 
Faith Rewarded. After this followed an account of the 
dispersal of the crowd, an inner circle lingering to ask explana- 
tion. Whatever followed in Mark’s source must have been 
represented as addressed to this smaller group. 

It is a curious evidence how early the process of allegoris- 
ing interpretation of the parables begins, that even the ex- 
planation of the Sower which Mark has incorporated, 
transposing it to the beginning of the group along with the 
parable and appending to it two sayings on “ hiding the 
mystery’ and “ hearing ears,” whose pertinence depends 
solely on his own misunderstanding (verses 21-25), is itself 
not primary. For it does not exhibit the real point of the 
parable it undertakes to interpret, but applies its imagery 
allegorically to the conditions of a later time. The real 
point of the parable is manifest from the group of which it 
forms part. All four illustrate the message of Jesus: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of God is at hand.” The first pair shows how God 
accomplishes great results by small beginnings in incon- 
spicuous ways. They answer the objection, ‘‘ Give us a 
sign.”’ The second pair shows from the work of the husband- 
man that patient, trustful effort is not wasted. The particu- 
lar kinds of wasted effort in the closing parable are immaterial 
to the author’s purpose. They merely complete the picture of 
harvests won in spite of many losses. But the allegorising 
interpreter has a special application for each kind of refractory 
soil. He shows his later date by the fact that his particular 
classes of unresponsive hearers are not such as Jesus con- 
fronted, but those of church congregations exposed among 
other temptations to “ tribulation and persecution because 
of the word.” The interpretation is earlier than Mark, 
who transposes it from its true place ; but it is not primary; 
because Jesus did not take his own parable for allegory, nor 
did he puzzle his Galilean hearers by references to ‘‘ persecu- 
tions ”’ which had not yet been thought of. 

A preliminary glance at the editorial treatment of the 
Parables of the Kingdom by the oldest of our canonical 
evangelists was needful to our purpose, that the reader might 
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realise at the outset the large degree of freedom with which 
such teaching material as that of the parables was treated 
in the primitive Church. In his Urchrisiliche Literaturformen 
Paul Wendland very properly pointed out that the type of 
material made this freedom of treatment unavoidable. 
The parable (mashal) belongs by its fundamental nature to 
haggadic rather than to halachic teaching; that is to say, 
it possesses no authoritative character, but belongs to that 
field of pulpit narrative and illustration to which the rules 
of Synagogue teaching explicitly granted the largest measure 
of liberty. In Church and Synagogue alike the basic prin- 
ciple for haggada was, ‘‘ Let all things be done unto edifica- 
tion.” Examples are given in the Talmud of the breadth of 
liberty accorded the Synagogue teacher under this rule. 

Christian teachers used similar liberty. Of this we have 
the indisputable evidence of extensions, modifications, and 
adaptations of the parables of Jesus which appear both in 
later, uncanonical gospels, and in the canonical gospels them- 
selves, when parallel reports are compared one with another. 

Taking first the uncanonical. The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews interjects clauses into the story of the healing 
of the man with a withered hand precisely after the manner 
of the edifying interpolations of the targums. These clauses 
aim to show that in healing the man Jesus really was “‘ saving 
life” ; for removal of “ peril to life’ was permissible even on 
the Sabbath. Ev. Hebr., therefore, interjects that the sup- 
pliant was “‘ a mason, who obtained his living ? with his hands,” 
and he appealed to the Lord, saying, “‘I beseech thee, 
Jesus, restore me my health, that I may not basely beg my 
food.” In the story of the Rich Inquirer the same second- 
century gospel introduces a clause to show that the inquirer’s 
pretension that he had fulfilled the law and the prophets was 
false, since he had not shown kindness and given alms. 
The command, ‘“‘ Do the law and the prophets,” is met by 
the reply, “I have.” This is followed by Jesus’ further 
command, ‘‘ Go, sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come, follow me”; but Ev. Hebr. adds here the extra- 
ordinary supplement :— 

‘* But the rich man began to scratch his head, and 
it did not please him. And the Lord said to him, 
‘How sayest thou, I have done the law and the pro- 
phets ? seeing it is written in the law, Thou shalt love thy 

1 P, 287. 


2 This equivalence between “living” and “life” is illustrated in 
Mk, xii. 44 (Béos=“‘ living ”) and in Talmudic parallels. 
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neighbour as thyself; and behold, many of thy brethren 


the sons of Abraham are covered with filth, dying of 
hunger, and thy house is full of many good things, 
and nothing whatever goeth out from it to them.’ ” 


The inference meant to be drawn is that “ the law and the 
prophets” are not really fulfilled except as interpreted by 
Christian benevolence. ° 

Parable from its imaginative character was even more 
exposed than narrative to edifying improvements such as 
these. Thus Eusebius in his Theophania tells how the 
‘* Hebrew ” gospel improved upon the parable of the Talents 
by introducing a third servant who followed the example of 
the Prodigal Son by “ wasting his master’s property with 
harlots and flute-players”’ and “ate and drank with the 
drunken.” After the servant who had increased his lord’s 
talent had been rewarded, and he who hid it had been re- 
buked, the dissolute servant is “‘ cast into prison.” 

Preachers also wove the lessons of the parables into new 
“tales with a moral.” Clement of Alexandria, in a well- 
known passage, explicitly recognises as quite possibly ‘‘ myth” 
(that is, haggada) a story which combines the teaching of the 
parable of the Shepherd Seeking the Lost Sheep with the 
metaphor employed in the parable of the Prodigal, “‘ This my 
son was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found ”’ ; 
but the anecdote is attached to the person of the aged John.! 
Clement’s feeling that the value of the story for religious pur- 
poses was quite independent of the question of its historicity, 
is entirely true to contemporary feeling, whether in Church 
or Synagogue; but the use made of the two parables is 
instructive. 


We are thus not unprepared for the declaration of 
Wendland :— 


““ The parables of Jesus have also undergone changes 
of many kinds in transmission, especially the longer 
parallels. The wording of the figurative matter was 
treated with the same freedom as the other narrative 
material. Variations easily arose in the description 
of the incident used to symbolise a higher truth. Some 
parts were pictured with greater detail. Some received 
a new emphasis. New features and points enriched the 
parable with associated ideas, or made the sense clearer.” 


If so, the general rule that our evangelists take greater pains 
to reproduce their sources exactly in the case of sayings of 


1 See Eusebius, H.E., 111. xxiii., quoting Clement, Quis Dives Salvetur ? 
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the Lord than in mere narrative does not apply to parable. 
The statement is admitted by no less conservative a critic 
and commentator than W. C. Allen. For in the International 
Critical Commentary on Matthew, he maintains that even so 
extensive a parable as that of the Shepherd Dividing the 
Sheep from the Goats is an editorial supplement. This 
parable forms the very climax of our first Gospel, marking 
the close of the public teaching of Jesus. But it is absent 
from the parallels, and in its phraseology and its dominant 
interest, not to say its whole bearing, position, and structure, 
it gives decisive evidence, as Allen shows, of being a com- 
position of the evangelist’s own. This does not, of course, 
exclude the fact that the root idea had been expressed by 
Jesus in such authentic utterances as Mt. x. 42.1 But the 
whole chapter (Mt. xxv.) is most characteristic and instructive; 
Its three closing parables of judgment illustrate in various degree 
the liberty taken with this class of material, and the special 
purpose with which this particular evangelist avails himself of it. 

Realisation of the liberty actually enjoyed by early 
teachers, whether in the Church or the Synagogue (on whose 
teaching methods those of the Church were inevitably based), 
should precede decision of the question how far differences 
between our canonical evangelists in their report of the 
parables may be attributed to editorial adaptation, and how 
far they imply actual difference in the sources employed. 
In particular the phraseology and viewpoint of each evange- 
list must be taken into account. When the critic has 
familiarised himself thoroughly with the special character- 
istics of the redaction of each synoptic evangelist,? he 
will be better fitted to decide on such a question as the 
divergence of the Lukan from the Matthzan report of the 
pair of parables of Lost Opportunity, commonly called the 
Narrow Door, and the Great Banquet. The differences lead 
Harnack to assume two independent and wholly new parables 
from as many hitherto unknown sources in the case of the 
parable of the Great Banquet.? Some of the more conserva- 
tive critics, on the other hand, defend the accuracy of the 

1 “* Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” 

2 A study of this kind by Firmin Nicolardot is entitled Procédés de 
rédaction des trois premiers évangélistes, Paris, 1908. Perhaps the most 
careful treatment is that of Wernle in his Synoptische Frage, with which 
should be compared the statistics of Sir John Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice, 
and the conclusions of V. H. Stanton in his Gospels as Historical Documents. 

3 Spriiche und Reden, pp. 83 ff. 

Vout. X XI.—No. 1. 5* 
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record at the expense of the prime author of the parables by 
maintaining that Jesus himself is responsible for the fact 
that in their present form they violate certain canons of 
consistency and verisimilitude. Dr A. Wright, among others, 
is more willing to adopt the latter explanation than to admit 
a possible variation in transmission. For in commenting on 
the parable of the Tares in the Wheat, which we (for reasons 
soon to appear) take to be merely an expansion by our own 
first evangelist of the Markan parable of the Patient Hus- 
bandman (Mt. xiii. 24-30=Mk. iv. 26-29), Dr Wright goes so 
far as to say (Greek Synopticon *, p. 221) :— 


‘** Though our Lord’s parables, as a general rule, are 
perfectly true to nature, there are cases where the 
spiritual thought is uppermost, to the neglect of the 
natural. This is one of them, for a practical farmer 
would say, ‘ Better lose a tenth of the crop in the 
process of hoeing, than permit the whole to be choked 
with weeds.’ ” 


The same assertion of disregard of truth to nature is repeated 
(p. 236) to meet an incongruous trait in the parable of the 
Watching Virgins, and it surely would be equally applicable 
to that feature of the parable of the Great Banquet in which 
the guest brought in with the rabble from the highways and 
hedges is cast out because found unprovided with a wedding 
garment ! 

In all these cases we ourselves hold the evangelist 
‘Matthew ” and not Jesus responsible for the incongruous 
trait, failing, as it does in each case, to appear in the parallel 
report. But since the assertion is first made with reference 
to the parable of the tares in the Wheat, we may properly 
consider this first, particularly as we have already paid some 
attention to its Markan form. 

The trait objected to by Wright is not the only violation 
in this case of the distinctive feature of the true parable. 

The method of revenge described in Mt. xiii. ‘25 is not 
suggested by the presumable resort of “an enemy,” but 
solely by the desire to apply a particular moral. This 
moral is a warning against the “ teachers of lawlessness ” 
(avouia), who, to ‘Matthew’s” mind, represent the chief 
contemporary danger to the faith. For a whole series of 
passages of like tenor are scattered throughout our first 
Gospel, showing it to be this evangelist’s distinctive and 

"1 Cf. Mt. iii. 15; v. 18-16, 17-20; vii. 18-28; x. 41 f.; xiii. 24-80, 
86-43, 44-50; xv. 18; xix. 17-19; xxii. 11-14; xxv. 1-12, 80, 81-46. 
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special desire to emphasise this warning. Indeed, he usually 
reinforced it by a vivid depiction of the fire of eternal judg- 
ment reserved for these false teachers and their followers, 
barren as both are of the ‘“‘ good works ” which are the only 
criterion of the true “ way.” ‘“‘ Matthew,” it appears, 
never loses an opportunity to enlarge upon this urgent 
theme, and his enlargements are not only clearly marked 
by a characteristic phraseology and viewpoint, but are 
frequently as ill-fitted to the context to which he has attached 
them as in the present case. 

To show the special importance which ‘ Matthew ” 
attaches to this particular problem of moral laxity among 
the members of the brotherhood, we have extensive supple- 
ments which fail to appear in the parallels attached to most 
of his great discourses. For the present we may limit our- 
selves to the additions to his account of the Teaching in 
Parables as narrated by Mark. These are (1) a great en- 
largement of the parable of the Patient Husbandman (Mk. 
iv. 26-29), transforming it into that of the Tares among the 
Wheat ; (2) a special and full interpretation of this parable 
(xiii. 86-48), showing its application to the teachers of “‘ law- 
lessness ’’ and their followers, whose fate will be to be “‘ cast 
into the furnace of fire,’ where there will be “ the weeping 


and the gnashing of teeth ” (verse 42); (8) the addition of 
two brief parables on the transcendent value of the heavenly 
reward (44-46); (4) another parable (47-50, making a total 
of seven in place of Mark’s three) on the separation in the 
judgment of the good and bad, who are now gathered in 
like fish in the net without discrimination, whereas 


in the end of the world the angels shall come forth, and 
sever the wicked from among the righteous, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire: there shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth” (verses 49 f.). 


The method by which ‘“‘ Matthew ”’ adapts parables to his 
purpose, and the phraseology which he stereotypes, may be 
judged by his special addendum to the parable of the King’s 
Banquet (Mt. xxii. 1-14). Here we find appended a new 
element of the story of which nothing appears in the Lukan 
parallel. After the place of the invited guests has been 
filled by gathering from the highways “‘ all as many as they 
found, both bad and good,” the king comes in to inspect the 
crowd, and finds “‘ a man who had not on a wedding garment,” 
a trait which (like the sowing of tares by an enemy) is incon- 
gruous with the story, where no provision is apparent for 
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proper costume. It is adapted, however, to the allegorising 
application desired by the evangelist ; for the mixture of “* bad 
and good ” in the Church is his sore point (cf. xii. 47), and 
it is apparent from Rev. xix. 8 that the ‘“‘ wedding garment ” 
is a conventional type for “ the righteous deeds (d:ammara) 
of the saints.” The appended feature of the parable con- 
cludes with the king’s command to bind the unacceptable 
guest hand and foot “‘ and cast him out into the outer dark- 
ness ; there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth.” 
The (borrowed) phraseology is inappropriate, for nothing 
here appears of the ejected guest’s companions in misfortune 
who thus express their rage, nor why this particular expres- 
sion of resentment should be mentioned. Per contra the 
reader alive to the special interest of ‘‘ Matthew,” which 
leads him among other things to wind up his story of the 
public teaching of Jesus with the grandiose picture of the 
king sitting on the throne of judgment separating sheep 
from goats on the basis of “‘ good works,” just as the angels 
separate the tares from the wheat in his enlargement of 
Mark’s parable of the Patient Husbandman, and the fisher- 
men the good fish from the bad when the net is drawn to 
shore, must realise that the incongruities and _ infelicities 
of the two parables of the Tares in the Wheat and the King’s 
Banquet, which fail to occur in the parallel reports, are not 
authentic. The fact that they are in line with the peculiar 
and special interest of the first evangelist, and couched in 
a distinctive phraseology of his own, whose source we can 
determine, proves that they should not be ascribed to Jesus, 
but to the Palestinian evangelist to whom tradition in the 
second century gave the name of “* Matthew.” 

Our first two evangelists thus confirm by their free treat- 
ment of the parables the ancient tradition of the Church that 
their material consisted of what moderns would designate 
** pulpit anecdote.’ ‘‘ Mark wrote down what he remem- 
bered of Peter’s reminiscences of the Lord’s sayings and 
doings. But he lacked order; for Peter had no design of: 
framing a compendium of the Lord’s precepts, but adapted 
his discourse to the occasion.” In a second article it is our 
purpose to make similar inquiry as to the method of our 
third evangelist, having especially in view the restoration, 
through this means and by comparison of the characteristic 
variations of Matthew, of two parables of Jesus on Lost 
Opportunity. 

B. W. BACON. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





THE ELEUSINIAN AND ORPHIC 
MYSTERIES. 


B. A. G. FULLER. 


We commonly think of Greek religion as wholly objective 
and naturalistic in mood. The Hellenic mind was less self- 
conscious and introspective than our own, and less self- 
important and snobbish towards the other phenomena of 
nature. It claimed for itself no special privileges and 
position in the Universe, and refrained from conferring upon 
itself a spiritual nature contrasted with the ‘‘ lower ”’ orders 
of material objects. Indeed, the Greek language lacked any 
adequate terms for expressing the ideas and the solemn 
implications of “ self,” ‘* personality,” ‘‘ ego,’ ‘‘ conscience,” 
“ spirit,” “‘ duty,” and the like which have so distressed 
modern religion and philosophy. 

Lacking the words about which these notions and senti- 
ments could nucleate, Greek religious experience, we feel, 
never germinated and fostered the subjectivism and dualism 
of Christianity, the opposition of the physical to the spiritual, 
the hatred of the body, the horror of pleasure, the conviction 
of sin, the sense of alienation from God, and all the other 
symptoms of what James has called the “sick soul.” It 
found rather in its gods the embodiments of a liberated and 
perfected human life, subject to the conditions of the physical 
Universe, but free from the disadvantages of toil and sorrow 
and death which these conditions imposed upon man. Human 
imperfection, too, it treated with a similar serenity and 
objectivity, defining sin as a mere overshooting or “ missing 
of the mark” due to an excess of the same instincts and 
activities as constitute human virtue and happiness; and 
imputing the poor aim of the sinful deed not to an organic 
or inherited perversion of the will, but to a simple functional 
disturbance of intelligence and common sense. 

This estimate is true enough, so far as the dominant and 
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traditional mood of Greek religion is concerned. But there | 
were also powerful counter-currents at work which had their 
sources in the experience of human misery and of the injustice 
of the world, in the yearning for escape and happiness, and 
in the despair of receiving justice or attaining peace during © 
the brief span of earthly existence. Nor was the Greek 
exempt from the mysticism inborn in human nature, which 
chafes at finitude and sees in the limitations of separate 
personality and individuality the root of all evil. The most 
acute accents of this other language of Hellenic religious 
experience were upon Immortality, Reincarnation, and Sal- 
vation by the aid and grace of a god who, like man, suffers 
and dies, and whose resurrection holds out to humanity the 
promise of triumph over death and attainment of divine 
felicity. 

The two great movements which expressed in an articu- 
late and organised form this rebellion against the imperfec- 
tion, the mortality, and the finitude of man’s lot, and fanned 
the hope of escape and peace in some life beyond the brief 
span of human existence, were the Eleusinian and the Orphic 
Mysteries. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries centred about the story of 
Demeter and Persephone. Demeter the earth-goddess, so 
much of the story runs as concerns us, had been robbed of 
her daughter Persephone by Hades, god of the dead. Mourn- 
ing and searching for her she wandered about the world, 
and meantime there was winter over the whole earth and the 
crops died and grew no more. Finally Zeus, touched by the 
plight of mankind who were like to die for want of food, 
prevailed on Hades to restore Persephone for a portion of 
the year. As often as Persephone returns from below and 
Demeter rejoices, it is spring and summer time. But when 
Persephone goes down again to Hades and the dead, and 
her mother mourns for her, the crops and fruits and trees die 
with her and it is winter again. 

The connection of Eleusis with the myth came from the 
story that during her wandering Demeter, disguised as an 
old beggar, had been received kindly in the house of Celeus 
the king of Eleusis and made nurse to his son. She would 
have made the child immortal by anointing him with ambrosia 
and laying him in the fire, had she not been surprised at her 
task by the terrified mother. Thereupon, revealing her 
godhead to the king, she bade him institute rites in her honour, 
and then went on her way. Out of these rites grew a local 
cult of Demeter and Persephone, which, after Eleusis in the 
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seventh century B.c. became Athenian territory, was made 
part of the established worship of Athens. Finally, as the 
importance of Athens increased, it came by the sixth cen- 
tury to assume a Pan-Hellenic significance, welcomed to its 
fold all who could call themselves Hellenes by race, and 
celebrated each year festivals to which the members came 
not only from all Hellas, but from Asia Minor and Italy and 
Sicily and generally all parts of the Greek-born world. Other 
than the restriction of the cult to Greeks, there seem to have 
been few bars to eligibility. Women and children as well 
as men could become members, and we are told that even 
slaves and prostitutes were numbered among the initiate. 

The cult, however, formed a secret society with rites of 
initiation through which the candidate had to pass before 
he could assist at the Mysteries. To reveal the rites or 
mysteries was an offence punishable, at least at Athens, by 
death. The tradition of the inviolability of the pledge to 
secrecy was so well maintained even in later and more free- 
thinking times that we have little more than indirect and 
obscure testimony as to the character of the Eleusinian 
“liturgy.” It is certain, however, that the ritual was 
divided into two parts, a ceremony of initiation followed by a 
celebration of the Mysteries proper at which the initiated 
assisted. The initiation seems to have included a period 
of instruction and preparation of the neophyte at Athens 
marked by fasting, total abstinence from certain foods 
regarded as impure. There was a ceremonial purification 
through the efficacy both of holy water and of the cleansing 
blood of swine sacrificed by each candidate as a victim for 
his impurity. Finally, the prepdration involved a retreat 
from the world and from the dangers of ceremonial pollution 
which it offered. 

The candidates thus purified were now ready to repair 
in procession to Eleusis, where the initiation proper took 
place. This consisted of rites of further purification, and of 
communion with the goddesses. The neophyte assisted at 
the sacrifice of sacred bulls and partook of their flesh. He 
fasted for a day in memory of Demeter’s abstinence from all 
food and drink during the first nine days of her grieving for 
Persephone, and broke his fast by partaking of the mixture 
of meal and water with which the goddess also had first 
quenched her thirst. He enacted a symbolical descent into 
the underworld commemorative of the descent of Persephone. 
He saw and handled various sacred objects connected with 
the story and the attributes of Demeter. And finally he 
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received further instruction regarding the significance of the 
Mysteries and the benefits to be derived from them. 

The actual celebration of the Mysteries which the initiate 
were at last permitted to behold was, so far as we can con- 
jecture from the evidence, something like the medizval 
miracle and the modern Passion play. There was a dramatic 
representation by the priests of the cult, of the story of 
Demeter and Persephone, which depicted the rape of Perse- 
phone by Hades, the grief, the wanderings, the search of 
Demeter, the restoration of Persephone, and the joyful re- 
union of mother and daughter. In addition there seems also 
to have been a representation of a marriage of Demeter with 
Zeus, and of the birth of a divine infant, symbol and promise 
of prosperity and happiness for the devotees of the goddesses. 

But although just what the Eleusinian initiate did and 
saw was a secret not to be divulged, there was complete 
publicity as to the object and benefits of the Mysteries. 
The sect promised and restricted to its members the enjoy- 
ment of a vivid and happy immortality. Thrice blessed he 
who had been initiated into these Mysteries, who had con- 
fessed his faith in Demeter and Persephone, associated him- 
self with their sorrow and their joy, and assisted at the sacred 
spectacle of death and resurrection. By some mystical grace 
he was set apart from his fellows, blessed by the special 
favour of the goddesses on earth, redeemed by them from 
black nothingness or shadowy half-existence after death, and 
granted as a special privilege their gift of a bright and joyous 
after-life. Such an one not only rested from his labours, 
but perpetual light lightened him as well. 

With the claim of the Eleusinian Mysteries to dispense 
and confine the gift of a life of felicity after death to its 
initiates, we are familiar enough in the uncertainty which 
Christianity has professed regarding the fate which may befall 
the non-Christian after death, or the doubt which some Chris- 
tian sects have entertained as to the character of the im- 
mortality conferred upon those without their immediate 
folds. In the case of the Mysteries, as in that of Christianity, 
the belief of the initiate that to him alone had been confided 
the secret of salvation and eternal life must have been an 
element of great strength in increasing both the inner self- 
assurance of the cult and its hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion. The social and moral pressure exerted in excluding 
the “outsider”? proved then as now a potent means of en- 
suring cohesion and esprit de corps among the elect within. 
If we add to this the glamour which any secret society with 
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a carefully guarded ceremony of initiation and a mystic 
ritual possesses both for its members and the world at large, 
we have at hand the bases of a powerful moral and religious 
organisation. 

From the Passion play at Oberammergau, or some of the 
holy-week processions in the Italian hill towns, or from the 
Mass with its highly symbolised but none the less splendid and 
dramatic presentation of @ god’s perpetual sacrifice of himself 
for his creatures, we may get some idea of the impressiveness 
of the Eleusinian “ liturgy.”” We can guess with what awe 
and spiritual exaltation the neophyte, admitted at last into 
the torch-lit darkness of the great temple, his emotions 
fanned and his imagination kindled by the solemn rites of 
initiation, must have beheld the unfolding of the sacred story, 
so full of meaning and promise for him. He may well, like 
the early Christians, have felt the thrill of a new faith and a 
new hope to which men had hitherto been blind, that possessed 
the power to change and set apart the lives of those who con- 
fessed it, and to give to them a peace which the world could 
neither give nor take away. 

The actual teaching of the Eleusinian Mysteries, however, 
was somewhat shallow and commonplace. It failed to give 
any distinctively ethical value and function to the idea of 
immortality. The fortunes of the soul after death were 
determined not by moral character and deserts, but by a 
formal relation to the Mysteries. .The indispensable con- 
dition of attaining Paradise lay not in being virtuous but in 
being an Eleusinian. The merit of the “ noble heathen ” 
availed him nothing. Faith without works sufficed for 
salvation. The benefit of initiation fell upon the righteous 
and unrighteous alike, the same happy existence beyond the 
grave awaited both. 

There is no evidence, again, for supposing that the 
Eleusinian teaching pretended to any inner or higher signifi- 
cance, or sought, as Christianity has sought, to make of 
the divine death and resurrection not only a promise of im- 
mortality, but a parable of the moral life of man. Material 
benefits on earth as well as felicity in heaven were indeed 
promised the believer, but he was apparently not bidden to 
seek in the divine example of the goddesses a meaning and 
a justification for the struggle and sacrifice and renunciation 
attendant upon his own daily existence. But it is hard to 
believe that among the many sorts and conditions of men, 
gathered from so many lands and cities, there were not 
some to whom the pathos and beauty of the story did not 
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strike more deeply home, and carry the higher message, 
bringing insight and consolation and strength in sorrow; 
just as generation after generation of Christians have drawn 
understanding and peace amid the misfortune and pain and 
injustice of life from the story of the agony, the death, and 
the resurrection of their God. 

So, too, the vision of the future life vouchsafed to the | 
Eleusinian initiate was matter of fact and without suggestion 
of inner and higher meaning. It did no more than elaborate 
the pictures of that cloudless serenity of Olympus, and 
those amenities of the climate and scenery of the islands 
of the blest set far in the golden west beyond the storm and 
tumult of the world, amid which the imaginations of the 
poets loved at times to play. The souls of the redeemed 
wandered over flowery fields, by streams of living waters, 
beneath trees laden with delicious fruits. There were gentle 
breezes to fan them, golden sunshine to cheer them, thickets 
of myrtle for shade and repose. And amid these delights 
they sang and feasted, listened to the music of the heavenly 
choirs, and enjoyed philosophic converse with one another. 
In a word, the Eleusinian Mysteries offered to the believer 
the hope of escape and salvation in a heaven which differs 
only in some details of dress, custom, and landscape from 
the Christian or the Mohammedan Paradise of the popular 
imagination. 

The rebellion, however, of more spiritual natures against 
the imperfections of humanity and the burden of the flesh 
and the world is not to be put down, nor is their yearning 
for release and peace to be quieted, by such a vision of 
Paradise. At best life eternal in such a heaven can only 
alleviate the earthly symptoms of imperfection. But it 
neither diagnoses the origin of evil, nor by destroying its 
root effects a radical cure. For the religious mystic the 
fundamental and significant symptom of the imperfection 
of human nature, which points directly to the cause of evil, 
lies in man’s insatiable thirst for spiritual adventure, his 
growing hunger after new forms of experience indescribable 
and undreamed of, his fits of weeping for new and strange 
worlds of existence to conquer. Human nature is not 
content to be simply its own definite and specific self, even 
though that self be wholly perfected and completed. Even 
the waters of Paradise would not suffice to quench its 
smouldering resentment against the limitation of individuality 
which makes us only ourselves, and thwarts our yearning 
to burst through the spiritual skin of our own personalities 
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and merge ourselves in the Life and Essence of the Universe. 
We should still cry out against the loneliness of being im- 
prisoned in a particular nature and separated by its bars 
from our fellow-spirits and from God. 

This yearning to embrace and become the All, to lose 
and dissolve himself and the separate natures of all other 
things in the absolute simplicity of some deeper form of 
being, reveals the secret of man’s sin and imperfection, 
and the way of his salvation. It is the homing instinct of 
the soul, guiding her unerringly through the trackless vacuity 
of the manifold world with all its swirling confusion of 
phantom forms and things, back to the undivided unity and 
calm of God, there to yield up her distraught and restless 
individuality and forget her separate self and the separate 
selves of all other things in him. 

So, too, the existence of many natures and things in their 
difference and isolation from one another means the shadow 
of a spiritual death upon our life. It is evidence of a meta- 
physical catastrophe, of some degeneration and fall of the 
divine Unity from its original simplicity and peace into the 
great restlessness of a world caged in space and time and 
multiplicity. Or it is at least the sign of some monstrous 
deformity of our vision which makes us see what is really 
One as if it were many, what is really perfect as if it were 
imperfect. That the world is not God, or at any rate seems 
to be not God but a thing apart from God, all shivered by 
its fall from the divine into a thousand individual fragments ; 
in fine, that the world exists at all—that is the primal evil, 
the original sin, the source of all the sufferings of the world. 
For how can that which is not God be wholly good ? 

The way of salvation is now plain. Redemption is to 
be found by overcoming this difference of ourselves from 
God, and regaining in ourselves that identity with God 
which is the lost birthright of the entire world. But in 
order to regain oneness with the divine we must lose the 
whole world of our everyday experience. For in that ex- 
perience, to whatever extent we order and simplify it by 
reason, there are always many things, forms, natures, laws, 
atoms, molecules, or what not, and always the fatal distinction 
between ourselves and the objects of our thought. Even 
were all the complexity of the external world reduced to 
the movements of a single atom, I should still be different 
from it, the outside observer of its lonely flight through 
space. I must then discard all known forms and categories 
of my experience as means of access to God. He cannot 
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be perceived, or known, or even felt, for in all these ex- 
periences there is present at least the distinction between 
the perceiver or feeler and what he perceives or feels. Only 
in some indescribable, ecstatic state of being, of which the 
ordinary forms of our consciousness give us no hint, can the 
soul lose herself and find salvation and become God. 

So it is that for the mystic a heaven painted in terms of 
earthly experience, however purified and idealised, is as 
unsatisfactory as that experience itself. The soul still 
retains her separate personality, and moves amid variety 
and multiplicity however splendid. Even the higher 
Christian notion of Paradise as the beatific vision in which 
soul is intent upon God and God alone, falls short of the 
mystic mark. For again, though the soul sees God and God 
only, and is flooded with his Presence, she retains her in- 
dividuality and is still herself and not the object of her vision, 
for ever separated from him by her finite and created char- 
acter. Not till that last enemy is overcome and God 
is all in all, and she is no longer herself but God himself, 
will the thoroughgoing mystic allow that she has fulfilled 
her destiny. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries, then, appropriate as_ their 
doctrine and liturgy were to the development of mystical 
feeling, failed to meet the extreme demand of mysticism, 
just as they failed to make the story of Demeter and Perse- 
phone a symbol and interpretation of the deeper moral 
experiences, or to base even the promise of immortality on 
moral considerations. In the Orphic Mysteries, however, 
the yearning for redemption from evil, and the mystical 
desire to slough off not only the body but human personality 
and to melt the soul in God, received far more adequate 
expression. 

As the Eleusinian Mysteries grew up about the story of 
Demeter and Persephone, so the Orphic cult focussed the 
attention and devotion of its adherents upon the figure and 
story of Dionysus, the son of Zeus and Semele. Dionysus 
seems to have been originally a stranger god, brought down 
from the wild northern “ frontier ’’ country of Thrace, and 
made at home among the still youthful and growing band 
of the Olympian deities. Like Demeter and Persephone, he 
was a god of the fertility of the earth, of the harvest, of the 
trees, and especially of the vine and the vintage and wine. 
Like Demeter and Persephone again, he was god not only of 
the living and fruitful earth, of spring and summer and 
autumn, but of the seeming death of all things in winter. 
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He, too, died each year, and each year rose again triumphant 
over death. 

The rites with which his worship was celebrated were 
originally primitive and barbaric. The priests of the cult 
were considered at times, when through frenzied dancing, 
intoxication, and other orgiastic means they had thrown 
themselves into a sort of trance, to be possessed by, and even 
to incarnate, the god. It seems possible that in early times 
the priest so possessed was sacrificed and even eaten. Later 
a sacred animal, a kid or a bull, supposed also to incarnate 
the god, was torn to pieces by the frenzied worshippers, who 
believed that by partaking of its flesh and blood they absorbed 
into themselves the strength and divinity of Dionysus himself. 

As early as the eighth century, almost before the migration 
of the Ionians to Asia Minor, this cult seems to have pene- 
trated Greece. There it spread with all the rapidity of any 
wave of religious enthusiasm and revival throughout Hellas 
proper and the Mediterranean coasts colonised by the 
Greeks. The reasons for its swift advance are not far to 
seek. Its ritual was one of exaltation and self-abandonment. 
The dancing, the drunkenness, the general excitement of 
“letting one’s self go,’’ seemed to liberate the believer for 
the time being from the commonplace, monotonous routine 
of daily life and to create within him a new self more power- 
ful, more happy, more master of its world, more deeply 
living and glowing, than the ordinary, everyday self. The 
worshipper was a new person, was possessed by a super- 
human divine being. He had thrown off for the moment his 
humanity and was one with the divine, nay, was actually for 
a supreme and fleeting instant himself “ very God of very 
God.” And might it not be that after death, rising again 
with Dionysus, the moment would be made eternity and the 
devotee would find himself for ever this diviner self ? 

By its contact with Greek civilisation the grosser and 
more barbarous elements of the myth were refined away. 
But the fundamental spirit and appeal remained with their 
promise of immortality, their new hope of transcending the 
limitations of human life and casting off human nature 
altogether and becoming God, and their ritual of “ omo- 
phagia,” or communion with the god by partaking of the 
flesh and blood of the sacred animal. The frenzied dance 
and drunkenness persisted as a means of inducing the super- 
human ecstasy and exaltation in which the possibility of 
escape from the ordinary world and the essential divinity 
of human nature were revealed. There seem also to have 
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been rites commemorating the birth and the resurrection of — 


Dionysus. 


We do not need, I think, to insist upon the adaptability — 


of such a cult to the needs both of the “sick soul,” self- 
convicted of sin and impurity, and of the mystic spirit aspiring 


to absorption in the ineffable. We may pass at once to the | 


elaboration of its doctrine and liturgy which we find among 
the Orphics. 

Of the beginnings of the process of ‘“ moralising ”’ the 
worship of Dionysus and assigning to it an inner and spiritual 
significance we know nothing. Tradition has it that Orphism 
was introduced into Athens from Italy and Sicily in the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., and it seems probable that at 
that period it was already well developed in those countries. 
The sixth century, which was a period of general religious 
revival marked by a notable purification and moralisation 
of the Olympian theology, and by the first philosophical 
speculations and systems, afforded fertile soil for the growth 
of the reformed cult. Though never, like the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, made part of the established religion of the 
Athenian State, it had by the fifth century permeated and 
obtained a very considerable influence throughout the Greek 
world. 

By this time the original myth of Dionysus had developed 
into a complicated theology. The origin of all things this 
theology left in doubt, calling it now Night, now Chaos, 
now Water and primitive Slime, now Time. The first steps 
by which the world evolved out of the basic element were 
left similarly vague. Eventually, in one version of the myth, 
from the union of Time and Necessity, in another from that 
of Chaos and Aither, there proceeded a gigantic egg from 
which there appeared a god variously called Zeus, Pan, or 
Phanes. But however they might call him, the Orphic 
cosmogenics were agreed that he was the World-All, the 
One Substance from which all things proceeded. From this 
god were now produced the later generations of deities in 
the “ orthodox ” order given by Hesiod: first Uranos and 
Gea, who were overthrown and followed by Cronos and 
Rhea, who in their turn met a like fate at the hands of Zeus. 
When Zeus at length had subdued himself all in all, the One 
from which all things proceed, then he in his turn generated 
the Olympian dynasty and the present world. Last and 
mightest of all his children, he begat on Persephone Dionysus. 

So much by way of introduction to the advent of Dionysus. 
The tendency of the teaching so far was, we see, pantheistic 
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and mystical. God was the World-All. All things originally 
and fundamentally were one in him. Now for the divine 
story itself. To Dionysus in his childhood Zeus entrusted 
the dominion of the world. But Hera was jealous of the 
child of Persephone, and at her instigation the Titans plotted 
his destruction. This they endeavoured to accomplish by 
trickery. They gave him a mirror for a plaything, and while 
he was gazing at his own reflection they fell upon and sought 
to kill him. He, seeking to escape, assumed one form after 
another, but finally in the shape of a bull was overcome by 
them, torn to pieces, and devoured. Only his heart was 
saved, and brought by Athene to Zeus. 

Then Zeus ate the heart of the first Dionysus, and immedi- 
ately begat on a human mother, Semele, the second Dionysus, 
Dionysus Zagreus. Semele begged to see her lover in all 
the majesty of his godhead, and perished, consumed by the 
thunderbolt in which Zeus revealed himself to her. The 
unborn Dionysus, however, was saved, and transferred to 
the thigh of his father, from which he was eventually born. 
And he was again made Lord of the world. 

But the Titans Zeus blasted with a thunderbolt, and from 
their ashes he made man. And man, because he was made 
of the ashes of the Titans, is sinful and-imperfect; but 
because the ashes contained also the substance of Dionysus 
whom the Titans had devoured, there is also within him the 
spark and possibility of the divine. With the final establish- 
ment of Dionysus as Lord of the world and with the creation 
of man the present world-period begins. The central interest 
now becomes the condition and destiny of man. Man is 
imperfect, his life is beset with sin and misery, but he is 
haunted also by the hope of finding the way of salvation. 
To cherish and amplify this hope, and to show this way, now 
became the chief business of Orphism. 

The cause of human evils and the cure for them were plain. 
The Neo-Piatonic mystics of a later age saw in the episodes of 
the death of the first Dionysus—the reflection and consequent 
reduplication of his face in the mirror given him by the Titans 
as a plaything, his assumption of various shapes in his flight 
from his enemies, and the rending of him at their hands into 
a thousand pieces—a symbol of that emergence from the 
absolute and unbroken unity of God of the diversity and 
plurality of the phenomenal world, with which the origin 
of evil in their eyes was associated. We may doubt whether 
the Orphics themselves read the story in so abstract and 
metaphysical a manner. But certainly for them the evil 
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in man had its roots in his inheritance from the Titans, and 
the moral conflict between the good and the evil within us 
was a struggle between the Titanic and Dionysiac elements, 
which repeated the struggle between the god and his enemies. 
And in that struggle the good, the Dionysus within us, was 
wounded and rent even as the god had been torn to pieces, 
Finally, the hope of salvation lay in the possibility of freeing 
the fragment of the divine imprisoned within us;from the 
bonds and foes which kept it from its origin, and of reuniting 
it with its source, even as Dionysus had been saved and 
restored out of the death and mutilation which he had 
suffered at the hands of the powers of evil. 

These bonds and foes, so far as human life is concerned, 
the Orphics found in the desires and experiences of the body. 
The Titanic element was the physical, the flesh, the senses, 
and the ‘‘ world ” connected with them; the Dionysiac was 
the mind or soul. The body they likened to a prison or tomb 
in which the soul lay captive or buried. This dualistic 
opposition of soul to the body, as the opposition of a principle 
of good to one of evil, stood in interesting contrast to the 
general tenor of Greek ethics and religion. It cannot but 
remind us of St Paul with his contrast, some centuries later, 
between the ‘“‘ old Adam,” “ the burden of the flesh,” “‘ of 
the earth earthy,” with the ‘new man,” “the Lord from 
heaven.” 

We may read here as we run the direct application, 
omitted by the Eleusinian Mysteries, of the episodes of the 
divine story to the incidents of moral experience. The myth 
of Dionysus became for the Orphic the pattern of human 
life. He was taught that the situation with which he was 
confronted, the presence of evil in the world about him and 
in his own nature, was a result and as it were a prolongation 
of the agony of his god. So, too, the intermittent golden 
thread running athwart the warp of life, bright with the fitful 
hope of immortality and the fleeting radiance of good trium- 
phant over evil, did but repeat again and again Dionysus’ 
conquest over death, and reassure his worshippers that he 
reigned. Each Orphic initiate, then, might well have seen 
in the divine history the type and explanation of his own 
personal experiences of trial and shortcoming, success and 
content, and felt that in his humble way he, too, died and 
lived again daily with Dionysus; nay, that the moral 
struggle within him was in some mystical way actually part 
of the very struggle of the god against the Titans. 

Thus a new glamour was imparted to experience. The 
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moral became at the same time a romantic life. Temptation 
acquired grandeur, suffering, dignity, while resistance, en- 
durance, and victory revealed nothing less than the essential 
divinity of man. Attention, in’ a word, was concentrated 
upon man’s situation in this world, and the moral life resolved 
itself into a conflict between two superhuman principles, 
one of good, the other of evil. Furthermore, the soul was 
sharply distinguished from the body by a moral as well as a 
physical line of cleavage. 

To such a point of view salvation and its appurtenances 
necessarily appeared much more complicated than they did 
to the Eleusinian. The latter showed no curiosity as to the 
nature or origin of the moral evil present in the world. Had 
we asked him to define and explain wrongdoing, he would 
probably have replied in the orthodox and objective way 
that it sprang from bad judgment due to a confused and 
deficient knowledge for the time being of what was really best. 
That the existence of sin presented a theological problem, 
or that its nature had a deeper significance which might even 
affect the eligibility of candidates to the blessed immortality 
which his Mysteries promised, would not have occurred to him. 

But the Orphic felt a theological curiosity, and had 
formulated a theological doctrine regarding the origin of 
evil, and he prescribed his cure for it with reference to what 
he thought to be its cause. Sin was an organic, not a func- 
tional, disturbance of human nature. It was the symptom 
not of an acquired short-sightedness of the soul removable 
by external means, but of a congenital blindness which no 
earthly means could cure. The soul was separated and 
estranged from God. Corrupted by the heritage of evil 
from the Titans, the mind’s eye had lost its vision of the divine. 
Or, to use another figure actually employed by the Orphic, 
the soul had drunk of the waters of Lethe and been drugged 
by them. She had forgotten her origin and goal. 

Tainted by so mortal a disease, the soul could not hope 
to find health and restored vision and memory in any mere 
change of scene and climate in an Eleusinian Paradise, 
however bright the sun, and spiced the breezes, and luxurious 
the heavenly home. Indeed, in such circumstances her 
lethargy and her blindness to her true destiny would only 
become more complete. Salvation could be found alone in 
restoring her memory and vision of the divine, and in re- 
uniting her with Dionysus, of whom, though laid low by 
the “star-flung thunderbolt”! of fate, she was still a 

1 Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 669. 
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fragment. To restore this sight and recollection a mystical 
and supernatural change in the inner character and dis- 
position of human nature must take place. The hereditary 
taint, the curse of the Titan, the burden of the flesh and the 
senses, must be sloughed off, and the soul appear at length 
in her true character as “‘ the image of Dionysus,”’ re-enacting 
in the process of her salvation, as it were, the resurrection 
of the god. 

Like the Eleusinian, and later the Christian, the Orphic 
was certain that this restoration of the soul to God was im- 
possible without outside aid. The soul could not recover 
of her own native powers. Her taint was of supernatural 
origin, and demanded a supernatural cure. There must be 
a physician, a prescription, and a regimen. The nature of 
the cure and the methods of its administration were, the 
Orphic thought, known to his sect alone, and in this again 
he reminds us of the Christian and the Eleusinian. Only 
those initiated into his Mysteries could hope to be healed 
of that primal taint wherewith all humanity is infected, and 
regain their no less primal birthright of reunion with the divine. 
Those who rejected Dionysus must bear for ever the burden 
of man’s heritage from the Titans. 

The Orphics, however, promised their initiates no such 
quick and easy access to Dionysus as did the Eleusinians to 
. their Paradise. To cleanse the soul of the original sin in- 
herited from the Titans, to restore her to the gods ready to 
** avow herself of their blessed race’? 1 and be found worthy 
of acceptance in their sight, required a time and a discipline 
to which no determined end could safely be set. So it was 
that, like the Buddhists, the Orphics foresaw even for them- 
selves an indefinite process of transmigration and reincar- 
nation in which the soul was born again and again, reaping in 
each new life the fruits, bitter or sweet, of the degree of her 
adherence to Orphic precept and practice in former existences. 
And, like the Buddhists again, they allowed their fancy to 
play with the disembodied interval which separated rebirth 
from death. They imagined the soul led to the underworld 
by Hermes to be judged. The uninitiate they saw lying in a 
morass of mud waiting reincarnation. The initiate they 
pictured as enjoying greater or less felicity, or undergoing 
purgatorial cleansing according to the state of purity attained 
on earth. But these intervals, however bright, even though 
they were spent in an Eleusinian Paradise on the islands of 
the blest, were at the best only passing episodes along the 

1 Cf. Harrison, op. cit., p. 669. 
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way of salvation. They were but spokes of the “ sorrowful 
weary wheel” of birth and rebirth from which it was the 
desire and destiny of the soul to be gone. Only by breaking 
through the vicious circle of transmigration and reincarnation 
altogether could the soul attain enlightenment and rest 
eternally in Dionysus. Then, and then only, having at last 
turned away from the well of Lethe and drunk of the living 
waters of memory of her divine nature and oneness- with 
Dionysus, could she hear the voice confirming her rede- 
motion, ‘“‘ Happy and Blessed One, Thou shalt be God 
instead of mortal.” 1 ‘‘ Thou are become God from Man.” 2 
It was the business of the Mysteries to teach man how to 
effect this escape. 

The ritual of the Orphic is even more difficult to recon- 
struct than that of the Eleusinian Mysteries, so fragmentary 
are our data. But, so far as we can make out, the neophytes 
performed various acts symbolical of their escape from the 
wheel of birth and rebirth, and of their union with Dionysus. 
They seem also to have enacted a dramatic representation of 
the death of Dionysus at the hands of the Titans, and to 
have partaken of the raw flesh and blood of a sacred animal 
representing and supposed to incarnate the god. And this 
“ omophagia ” appears to have had the significance not only 
of a communion with the god, but of a mystical sacrifice 
repeating his death. 

Along with the performance of these ceremonial acts by 
which the Orphic signalised and aided his renunciation of the 
world, the flesh, and the Titan, and sought to restore his soul 
to her essential and original divinity, the sect also enjoined 
upon its members a special discipline of life appropriate to 
their theoretical retirement from the world. It commanded, 
in addition apparently to the ordinary virtues, an abstention 
from animal food and an avoidance of certain vegetables 
and of certain materials for clothing which were especially 
associated by tradition or superstition with decay and death, 
and were therefore regarded as unclean. 

So far as the relation of practice to precept is concerned, it 
is probable that in Orphism as in most religions the two were 
far from identical. Men lived up to its teachings in varying 
degree and were more or less faithful in the observance of 
their religious duties, according to circumstance and tempera- 
ment. Still it must be remembered that Orphism was a 
“dissenting” sect; that is, that it was not incorporated, as 
were the Eleusinian Mysteries, in the worship established 

1 Harrison, op. cit., p. 669. 2 Harrison, op. cit., p. 662. 
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and supported by the Athenian State. It was rather a pro- 
testant movement actuated by a new hope and vision which . 
it considered more complete than that afforded by the estab- 
lished religion. Its adherents, then, may well have shown 
that greater enthusiasm and strictness in practice which is 
apt to mark reformed sects and produce what we call the 
** nonconformist conscience.” 

We must not, however, infer from the fact that Orphism 
was never recognised as part of the established worship of 
the Olympian gods that it was therefore considered heretical. 
Heresy was a concept absent from Greek religious thought. 
The richness and fluidity of Greek theology naturally lent 
itself to all sorts of special cults. Worship might be con- 
centrated upon the person of any one god, provided only the 
existence of the others was recognised and their divinity 
honoured. Moreover, the worship of Dionysus was wide- 
spread and fervent at Athens, and his festivals played an 
important part in the State ritual. If some people wished 
also to find in the episodes of his life a mystical inner and 
universal significance, and draw from them the hope of a 
mysterious salvation in the next world and the sanction 
of a peculiar and semi-ascetic life in this, it was after all their 
own affair. And, on its side, Orphism had no quarrel with 
the Olympian theology, which it accepted as a background 
to its particular cult. In the same way the Christian to-day 
may with perfect orthodoxy display a special devotion to 
one Person of the Trinity or the Blessed Virgin or some 
Saint, in meditation upon whose attributes or life he finds a 
source of courage and consolation suited to his individual 
needs. 

Still the Orphic undoubtedly came in for his share of 
the suspicion and contempt with which ‘“ dissenters ’’ and 
‘“‘nonconformists ” are apt to be regarded by members of 
an established communion. His doctrines, if still within 
the pale of orthodox belief, were none the less eccentric 
and extravagant, and ran counter at least to the traditional 
view of human life and destiny handed down from Homer 
and the sages. That view contrasted the human and the 
divine estate, and had shown to the Greek again and again 
the line for ever drawn between the mutability and mortality 
of his life and happiness and the untroubled and deathless 
felicity of the blessed gods in which there was neither 
change nor shadow of turning. Preacher and poet had 
warned him not only against seeking to overstep that line, 
but against excess of even such prosperity as is permitted 
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to men, lest very great good fortune seem to exalt him too 
close to the jealous skies, or to engender within him that 
blindness to his own frailties which is the root of all evil. 
But here was a speculation which ignored or rather 
defied these maxims, and audaciously claimed that what 
seemed to wisdom the reasonable and generous bounds 
accorded human nature were in reality intolerable. Here 
was a teaching which found in aspiration beyond the limita- 
tions of our nature the very breath of life for conduct and 
religion, and held before all men alike the vision of a destiny 
mightier than human, nay, even the obliteration in the end 
of the distinction between the human and the divine. At 
the old wise warning, ‘‘ Seek not to become Zeus . . . mortal 
things befit a mortal,”’ so expressive of the balance and the 
aversion from excess which we regard as typical of the Greek 
point of view, it flung the challenge of its startling message, 
“ Happy and Wise One, thou shalt be God instead of Mortal.” 
Doubtless, too, the ritual, like the claims and promises 
of the sect, appeared extravagant and sensational, and made 
much the same impression upon the adherent of the estab- 
lished forms of worship as the Oxford Movement and High 
Church practices made upon the rank and file of the Church 
of England, or, to use a more extreme example, as revival 
and camp meetings to-day make upon the typical Bostonian. 
Euripides is perhaps expressing the attitude not only of the 
free-thinking, but of the orthodox, Athenian in the “‘ fling ” 
at Orphism in Theseus’ bitter reproach of the apparent 
treachery of his son, in the Hippolytus : 
** Now is thy day! Now vaunt thee ; thou so pure 
No flesh of life may pass thy lips! Now lure 
Fools after thee ; call Orpheus King and Lord ; 
Make ecstasies and wonders! Thumb thine hoard 
Of ancient scrolls and ghostly mysteries. . . .”4 
The influence of the Orphic Mysteries on philosophy 
was considerable. They loom large in the teachings of the 
Pythagoreans and Empedocles, and perhaps coloured to 
some extent the systems of Heracleitus and the Eleatics. 
Later on, Socrates and Plato drew from them their visions 
of the immortality of the soul. And in the mystical Neo- 
Pythagorean and Neo-Platonist movements, which gained 
such headway in the first centuries of the Christian era, 
they came into their own again. 
B. A. G. FULLER. 
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1 ij, 952 sqq. (trans. Murray). 











CO-OPERATION AMONG NATURAL 
SPECIES 


H. REINHEIMER. 


‘“* COMPENSARE ”? means to recompense; to be equivalent 
to; to counterbalance; to countervail; to make amends 
for ; to weigh one thing against another; to render the quid 
pro quo; to pay for one service by another. Compensation is 
an established and vital principle of Nature, applying in 
a variety of ways: positive and negative, conscious and 
unconscious, simple and complex. It is intimately connected 
with the interdependence of life; for no creature is so 
independent that it could with impunity disregard the rights 
of others ; but, on the contrary, all organisms have to rely 
upon one another and in many ways to make good their 
drafts on the ‘ Biological State Bank, Ltd.” 

Owing to the backwardness of the study of organic 
sociality, this will appear as a startling teaching to many. 
So will the cognate recognition that the more a being by its 
general behaviour is of avail towards life, the more it is apt, 
by way of compensation, to be supported by others; whilst 
obversely, in proportion as a being avails not towards life 
generally, it is certain, by way of compensation, to lose its 
erstwhile support and status and pro tanto to tend to dis- 
integrate. 

We are only beginning to realise how closely and com- 
pletely the lives of organisms are inter-linked, how greatly 
life and progress depend on the “ biological” factor, i.e. 
on the behaviour of organisms. What wonderful lessons 
of organic sociality are to be gleaned from the case of 
‘““microbes”’ alone! Theirs is the task, by stupendous 
physical and chemical “ industries,” to manufacture out of 
the rawest of raw material those vital and valuable organic 
substances, often most complex in their composition and 
most subtle in their application, that are indispensable to the 
life and the evolution of the more highly organised beings. 

158 
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What is more, we find that even these.jmicroscopic beings 
availed themselves of the happy method of division of labour 
with systematic co-operation, 7.e. symbiosis, with all that this 
involves in sociophysiological and biomoral development. 
As the supremacy of the “ biological” factor is seen to be 
augmenting, so the supposed reign of the physical factors is 
seen to be dwindling, in accordance with Emerson’s intuition 
that “‘ all things are moral ’—‘‘ thus is the universe alive.” 

Let us take some concrete examples illustrating the work- 
ing of the ‘‘ biological ” factor. 

Most limestones are formed by the action of plants, or 
animals, which extract lime from water, and use it to make 
their skeletons or shells. Again, carbon, where found in 
the sedimentary rocks (and perhaps even graphite), is usually 
due to the action of plants. Further, there is the surpris- 
ing fact that the existence of sulphur in the considerable 
quantities in which it is found in natural conditions as 
a pure crystalline uncombined element, is the work, not of 
volcanic heat, but of minute microscopic plants—the marsh- 
gas-bacteria and the sulphur-bacteria. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester has told us that to many persons 
this is a ‘‘ disconcerting’ conclusion, although based on 
stubborn facts. Says he: ‘“‘ The existence of pure sulphur 


is not due to the tremendous fires of a huge volcano, but 
to the quiet, unobtrusive work of microscopic plants 
(bacteria) multiplying for hundreds of years as a slimy layer 


299 


on the bottom of a ‘dead sea. Sulphur deposits, that 
is, with their fine yellow crystals, are due not to volcanic 
fire, but to that later occurrence—Life. Sir Edwin suggests 
in this connection that probably the allied element oxygen 
owes its existence in a free state on our globe to the same 
agency as that which is responsible for the separation and 
accumulation of free elemental sulphur—namely, to living 
things. But there is a most important conclusion to be 
drawn from the facts, albeit one generally overlooked, and 
it is this: life on our globe had to be ordered from the first 
according to the principle of do ut des, if its self-preserva- 
tion was not to be seriously imperilled. Even the most 
minute creatures do not live and toil without a system ; 
and the bacterial system was one of well-ordered, well- 
disciplined, organic sociality, consisting of elaborate services 
rendered by one group to another. 

It is a highly significant fact that the “ biological ” 
factor is now seen to be looming larger and larger. And 
the chief significance of that fact is that we are obliged to 
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assume the evolution of life to have depended much more 
widely than we were hitherto aware upon the character of 


organisms as workers and (organic) citizens. Evolution 


depended upon good behaviour. 


Had we but studied “ correlation,” we might long ago 
have seen that anti-social behaviour on the part of organisms 


in many direct and indirect ways brings about impairment 
of health and of progress: and that this result may fitly 
be viewed as a retribution. This recognition, once it is 
general, will usher in a new epoch of “ evolution.” De- 
generation will no longer be viewed as “ simplification ” ; 
nor disease as a chapter of accidents; but they will be 
understood, each and all, by their causes. 

It has long been known that if a plant, for instance, 
abandons the path of honest labour and lapses into para- 
sitism, it will lose the vital chlorophyll apparatus, without 
which it cannot liberate oxygen. But if the plant ceases to 
supply oxygen and other organic substances to the animal, 
the latter will in its turn cease to be able to support the 
plant: as it used to be able to do; and thus further vital 
endowments have to be surrendered. 

Invariably, when an organism can be seen to have lapsed 
into inferior socio-physiological habits, it will be found to have 
thereby been degraded and rendered physiologically weaker, 
susceptible to infection, and liable to loss of survival-capacity. 
Any attempt on the part of the sulphur bacteria, for instance, 
to have recourse to indolent and predaceous habits in the 
way of feeding is apt to destroy their capacity of manu- 
facturing sulphur and to reduce their viability. This is 
evinced by the fact that they react very unfavourably to 
organic food, which is not the food congenial to pioneer 
plants, but rather to indolent and predaceous species. 

It has been shown that sulphur bacteria thrive best in a 
mineral solution, containing ammonium sulphate as a source 
of nitrogen, and with chalk as a neutralising agent. Organic 
sources of nitrogen and carbon are without favourable 
influence on the growth of these bacteria and, as a rule, tend 
to inhibit development. Many sulphur bacteria, moreover, 
require free oxygen, which is supplied in nature by associated 
green organisms, i.e. by “‘ partners”’ in symbiosis. And such 
partnership means nothing less than this: the substitution of 
social for anti-social methods, of fair play and fair com- 
pensation for theft and murder. 

In other words, the quid pro quo is indispensable in life; 
and compensation is the rule. Had this but been seen by 
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biologists, they would not have been so prone to over- 
emphasise ‘‘ adaptation,” which they have enthroned as one 
of the great divinities of biology. ‘The more we study the 
economy of nature, the more it emerges that specialisation, use- 
ful in a socio-physiological sense, rather than merely expedient 
adaptation, is the great desideratum of progressive evolution. 

Faculties of adaptation and of resistance to changing 
circumstances are of the very essence of individuality and 
of life. But something is wanted over and above these 
faculties in order to achieve progress, namely, that the 
organism do its duties to others in the web of life. It is 
those incapable of learning a useful industry that are gradu- 
ally eliminated, much in the same way as wastrels, or- 
hopelessly backward races, are eliminated in the course of 
human civilisation. Those organisms which specialise 
legitimately are ipso facto the best adapted. 

We are beginning to see, in Sir E. Ray Lankester’s words, 
that there is a system of elaborate service of one organism 
to another ; and this system is practically universal, though 
of extraordinary variety and diverse degrees of intimacy. 

From this it should not be too long a step to the further 
recognition that there exists a definite system of organic 
sociality, in which the good of the whole takes precedence 
of the good of the individual or of the species, and, according 
to which, “status” is achieved by widely availing services, 
i.e. genuine merit. The problem of “status” has never 
been satisfactorily tackled by biology. Yet the implications 
of ‘“‘status”’ are of tremendous importance. The problem is 
intimately connected with that of the diversification of life 
(according to socio-physiological values) and it is a burning 
question of ‘qualitative biology.” ‘‘ Status” implies, inter 
alia, that whilst a group of beings has for long ages lived by 
honest effort and has thus, in true aristocrat fashion, built up 
a legitimate and enduring patrimony, another group has lived 
anti-socially, z.e. predaceously, ‘‘ exuberantly,” and indolently, 
with the result that it has lost its former position of advant- 
age, its place in life. The one has lived on interest, as it were, 
and the other on capital. Whilst the good species, in virtue 
of their widely useful activities, are entitled to positive and 
fruitful compensations, to a dominant position in fact, the 
bad species, on the contrary, are under natural obligations to 
suffer retribution and corresponding losses. The latter will 
have increasingly to occupy a humble, backstair position in 
life, and no’ amount of redundant multiplication can ever 
redress the balance. 

Vot. XXI.—No. 1. 6 
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Even an apparently minor loss of status means potential 
mischief to a species, and is in itself equivalent to disease— 
an important point to remember. We are only beginning 
to find that disease is not confined to individuals, but that 
it ‘‘ attacks’ whole species and genera, i.e. if these are 
fundamentally predaceous. The respective stigmata, how- 
ever, are as yet little known. They are the true emblems 
of negative compensation, of retribution and nemesis on 
the grand scale of nature; and that they have hitherto been 
overlooked has been a considerable handicap to progress 
in biology. Species may be moribund without outwardly 
presenting (except to the trained eye) any striking symptoms 
of disease. They may long have lost their former status 
without this becoming morphologically apparent. But the 
retrogression is very real nevertheless. The status of a plant is 
in accordance with its output of valuable organic substances. 
The more a plant so excels, the healthier it is and the more 
likely to achieve a permanent and high place in the co- 
evolution of plant and animal. But let it stop any of its 
thrifty activities, and we get an all round and grievous 
decline. Useful: relations and correlations®:will vanish one 
by one, and so will the former capacity of resistance to dis- 
ease. That is to say, it will be involved in retrogression, and 
will have to be content with an inferior position in life, others 
having meantime stepped in to fill the void created by its 
back-sliding. Compensate or suffer debasement and all that 
this entails, that is the law of status in nature. 

Emerson well visualised this truth, as these words of his 
will show: ‘“ He is base—and that is the one base thing in 
the universe, to receive favours and render none. In the 
order of nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we received them, or only seldom. But the benefits we 
received must be rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, 
cent for cent, to somebody.” 

In other words, the compensating, aristocratic organism, 
in the end, comes into its own. Vraie noblesse, nul ne blesse. 

Merely expedient ‘‘ adaptation,” on the other hand, to 
which Darwinists assign chief importance, is vicious and 
inevitably destined to failure. 

One may consider the gains resulting from a truly symbiotic 
relation as positive compensation honestly obtained from the 
general funds of life for widely availing services rendered to 
the organic community. It should be equally evident that 
predacity and parasitism, inasmuch as they avail in an opposite 
sense, have no claim to positive compensation. So far is it, 
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indeed, from any positive compensations being awarded in 
their case, that it may justly be said that it is the world of 
life which is compensated by the losses of important structure 
which the parasite has to endure. There is, as it were, a 
reduced maintenance charge on the score of surrendered 
structure and surrendered status, and the community of life 
is pro tanto coming into its own again. 

In the end it is seen that, as Emerson says, “the thief 
steals from himself. The swindler swindles himself. The 
league between virtue and nature engages all things to assume 
a hostile front to vice.” 

Understanding of compensation will in many ways make 
an end of the merely morphological views of evolution that 
have prevailed far too long. This applies with special force 
to the problem of degeneration. Atrophy of parts, incidental 
upon disuse, may be physiological, 7.e. attended by positive 
compensation to the organism; atrophy from misuse, as 
in parasitism, for instance, is, on the contrary, pathological, 
i.e. attended by negative compensation to the organism. 
Disuse may only mean increased use in other, better direc- 
tions. Misuse is base, unredemptive use, 7.e. a wasteful and 
retrogressive concentration of powers upon bad ends, and it 
is stigmatised accordingly by lopsided and antithetic develop- 
ments and penalised by various forms of nemesis. The 
wages of biological sin are: deformity, inferiority, disease, 
degeneration, death. This truth is written large in almost 
every page of natural history so that he who runs may read. 
Yet it is denied, since the schools are committed to the 
erroneous view, which is the corollary of the natural selection 
theory, that wild nature, being “ naturally selected,”’ could 
not harbour disease. 

In a leading article (6th June 1915) the Times concluded, 
almost in Emersonian fashion, that the universe does not 
tolerate bad characters long. It dealt with the carrion-crow, 
and these were the writer’s contentions: ‘* Because he is 
essentially predatory, all his intelligence and hardihood are 
of no avail to secure him a comfortable place in the civilised 
life of the town.” ‘It is true from the base of animate 
creation to its summit that the robber is inevitably estranged 
from civil fellowship ; he lives in a moral isolation of his own 
making, and no intelligence or energy can bridge the gap 
between him and his kind.” 

Here we have somewhat of a recognition of the way 
predacity is penalised in nature, although it is only a part of 
the story. Were it not that we are men of little faith ; had 
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we not foolishly believed that man was outside, not a part of 
nature ; the inevitable deductions from human history alone 
would have sufficed to convince us of the universal penalisa- 
tion of predacity. Here is a concrete case from recent history : 
the transformation of a race of predatory exploiters into a 
race of parasites—that is the whole history of the Arab tribes 
of the Mogreb. These Arabs have lost their former status, 
and have, as parasites, been thrown upon the rubbish heap 
of humanity. They are now broken up, and their remnants 
constitute, as Massart and Vandervelde tell us, those ‘* un- 
fortunates whom the cultivators call Ben ramassées, who 
have no means of livelihood save begging, prostitution, and 
every variety of crime.” They have, in other words, lost 
the essence of individuality. They cannot maintain their 
former character in the presence of a changed environment. 

Seeing that there exist great numbers of predaceous species, 
biologists imagined that these must represent the norm of 
life. These things are, therefore they must be, so ran the 
silent argument. The savage state was presumed to be the 
normal state of nature. Biologists, indeed, thought that 
early human history upheld their gospel of mutual plunder. 
Amongst savages, it has been said, there is perpetual warfare, 
not because there has been any quarrel, but because there 
had been no treaty. A fortiori, so it was declared, there 
could be no “ treaty ” in nature, just as it was declared (so 
as to square with the theory of the perpetual and inevitable 
slaughter constituting the “ struggle for existence’) that in 
nature there could be no restraint in marriage. But appear- 
ances are deceptive, and so are theories built upon half-truths. 
There is “‘ treaty ’’ throughout nature, as I will attempt to 
show in the following, and have more fully set forth in my 
book on Symbiosis. 

As I am writing these lines, a young sparrow is being fed 
in the road by its parent, a sight common enough in May or 
June. There is compensation and “treaty” in that. The 
young bird receives the compensation due to youth, and, in 
a wider sense, the species itself is thus obtaining its meed of 
compensation from the funds of organic life. It is, however, 
well known that the young of some species of animals are 
less well cared for than are those of others. Some progeny 
are rather neglected by their parents; many never see their 
forbears at all. Particularly in the case of parasitic habits, 
leading to a decay of the very instinct of parental care, and, 
concurrently, to many other handicaps, the offspring is pro 
tanto penalised, with the result that the life of the species is 
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thus rendered precarious. So poor may become the dues of 
compensation in a parasitic species, that often only one in a 
million of germs can reach its destination in a requisite “‘ host.” 
The evident lowliness of a species so circumstanced, has, in 
general terms, sometimes been acknowledged by writers on 
evolution. The true moral, however, of the degenerate state 
of reproduction in a parasitic species, namely, that parasitism. 
is abhorred and penalised rather than sanctioned and 
supported by Nature, has not been drawn. Unfortunately, 
the evolution theory has hitherto been far too exclusively 
based upon morphological facts. Had more attention been 
paid to socio-physiological factors, it might long ago have been 
realised that parasitic species represent a case, not of genuine, 
but of pathological survival, 7.e. present survival at the cost 
of future ruin. 

The case of the cuckoo is typical of the evolution of 
criminal habits bringing in their train diminished support, 
diminished compensation, tantamount to retribution, to a 
penalisation of the species. I have long interpreted this 
case, which is a great puzzle to orthodox biology, as but one 
of many instances of degradation, due to anti-social habits, 
which everywhere and inevitably make for compensations of 
an inferior order. The only alternative interpretation in 
the field is the narrow utilitarian one, which points to the 
‘utility ” in mere expediency of the cuckoo’s parasitic habit. 
It is not to be denied, of course, that there is some utility 
in criminal tricks and habits. The point is, however, that 
inevitably they prove failures. 

It is shown more especially in Symbiosis that it is nothing 
short of a calumny against nature to say that parasitic, or 
cut-throat methods are sanctioned equally with truly in- 
dustrious ones. The decay of the maternal instinct of the 
cuckoo is due to an abnormal metabolism, the remote cause 
of which is predacity. An abnormal metabolism is the most 
fertile source of morbidity, psychical as well as physiological. 
Once such abnormality has become habitual and hereditary, 
it induces what I have styled a “ parasitic diathesis ”’—a 
predisposition to physiological and psychological evil, mani- 
festing itself in various ways. The young cuckoo in evicting 
the legitimate brood of its foster-parents, enabling him to 
monopolise their supplies and attention, is merely a special 
manifestation of the greediness and the general deterioration 
of character of the species. 

In a case of moral disintegration it is general that sanction 
after sanction is lost. The case of the cuckoo clearly shows 
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that this is in no way different in nature from what it is 
amongst men. That a sociological interpretation has here 
to be applied, has been seen, at least by some biologists. 
Thus Professor G. H. Th. Eimer, of “ orthogenesis”’ fame, 
declares: ‘‘ The cuckoo lives the life of a vagabond. It 
wanders about restlessly ; in the first place, it remains with 
us only a few months, from April to August ; secondly, even 
in the region where it settles here, it has no permanent station, 
it wanders now in one direction, now in another. This 
restlessness is caused by its insatiable appetite and sexual 
desires. It is ever seeking food and mates. Its food con- 
sists principally of caterpillars, especially those which, like 
Gastropacha pini, occur only here and there in great abund- 
ance. The cuckoo must, therefore, move about in order 
to satisfy its need of food. When it has found a swarm of 
caterpillars, it revels in excess, and its sexual requirements 
are increased.” 

In other words, we have here a pronounced parasitic 
diathesis, caused by an abnormal metabolism, which, in its 
turn, is due to predacity. Nature abounds with such cases, 
however different in their manifestations. The cuckoo is an 
outcast amongst birds, having lost all status. It is evident 
from the case of a more honest bird, that the young and, 
hence, the species as such, are benefited in many ways 
quite impossible to a cuckoo, by due parental care. One 
would scarcely expect to find any high esthetic faculties 
in a predaceous and criminal species such as the cuckoo. 
Instead of the esthetic it is the criminal faculties that are 
specially developed. The principle of compensation allows 
of no alternative in these matters. One would scarcely 
think of wasting time, say, to teach song to a young cuckoo, 
which appears to have no ability of learning by imitation. 
It has no ability for nest-building either, nor for any 
“‘ industry ” worth speaking of, except of a criminal nature. 
As a pet it is known to be a very dirty creature. 

One might here stress the fact that the cuckoo, in an 
important sense, acts the part of nemesis to other predaceous, 
z.€. insectivorous birds. It is the “suitability ” of the food 
for the young cuckoo which attracts the mother cuckoo to 
her victims, which are victimised qua insectivores. And this 
shows that to be the kin of a criminal in habits, may be the 
invitation to his, or similar criminals’ unwanted and often 
fatal attentions. When a species of insectivorous birds is 
over-victimised by cuckoos, it becomes practically extinct in 
the neighbourhood and recovers but slowly when the“cuckoos 
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making use of it disappear. The general rule in these matters 
is that predaceous habits are tantamount to an invitation to 
worse criminals to come and batten on the proceeds of a 
perverted metabolism, as is their wont. Who would deny that 
there obtains a vicious circle of affinities between predaceous 
organisms? Birds of a feather flock together. So parasites of 
various descriptions forgather to have their respective shares 
in the offal of life and in many ways finally to disintegrate 
what is morbid and tainted in life. When the lions, tigers, 
and vultures are active, the hyenas will soon become busy, 
too, and so will the thread-worms and tape-worms within. 

That: insectivorism may easily prove a step down the 
inclined plane is illustrated by the case of the New Zealand 
parrot, the Kea, which finally took to sheep-killing, whilst 
undergoing a marked deterioration of character. 

Even under apparently most ideal conditions of existence, 
insectivorous species are constantly exposed to infection and 
disease. Who would have thought that our darling martins 
and swallows with their active, joie-de-vivre existence, are 
yet exceedingly prone to infection? Yet they are parasitised 
by horribly large parasites, the so-called “ forest-flies,” a 
degraded kind of blood-sucking flies, which multiply shock- 
ingly in the martins’ nests and are the cause of the large 
mortality of the late broods. There is a danger that the 
martins may become exterminated by these vile pests, unless 
some counter-parasite appears on the scene. Again, no less 
than fifteen animal parasites have been found living in the 
alimentary canal, the lungs, or other organs, of the grouse, 
and these probably form the secondary host of tape-worms. 

Coccidiosis is a frequent cause'of the death of chicks. 
There is stronglylosis of the grouse, caused by a round worm, 
known as Trichostrongulus pergracilis. As Sir A. E. Shipley 
reported: ‘‘ The worms might exist in enormous numbers, 
10,000 occurring in the two ceca of one bird. They appeared 
to lead to a chronic inflammation of the ceca and to fibrosis, 
the bird wasting away and ultimately dying. But there was 
another factor in the case, for when the degree of infection 
exceeded 1000 strongyli in each cecum, there was no doubt 
a larger increase in the Bacillus coli in the liver, lungs, and 
other organs. These bacilli did no harm while free in the 
alimentary canal, but when they reached other tissues of 
the body, they undoubtedly served to set up various dis- 
orders,” Here we have a good illustration of the way in 
which the most varied kinds of parasites abet each other as 
co-members of a vicious circle. 
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With a wildness of error at which later generations may 
well smile, many biologists imagine that the quality and 
origin of food make no difference, so long as there is enough 
of it. That a species may contract wrong or surfeiting feeding 
habits, with tremendous consequences upon evolution, seems 
scarcely to have struck any of them. What need have you 
to study such recondite matters, so long as you “‘ understand ” 
Natural Selection ? With this deus ex machina, “ intently 
watching ” every variation throughout the world, with a 
view of eliminating the unfit, what need is there for dis- 
crimination with regard to food? It is all done by the 
‘“* machinery ” of natural selection, so long as the organism 
will merely oblige by furnishing appropriate ‘* variations.” 

Such cases as the cuckoo’s, of course, are far more num- 
erous among insects, many of which are parasitic and regu- 
larly lay their eggs in the nests of other kinds of insects or 
upon those of other animals. They have not only their 
instincts but also their structure modified in accordance with 
their parasitic habits. That is to say, they have, by way of 
compensation for anti-social habits, lost their status, and 
have become increasingly adapted in retrogression. There 
are predaceous hymenopterous insects, which lay their 
eggs in those of spiders, the insect developing a day or two 
sooner than the spider to feed on the spider’s egg. Here 
again we have “ suitability’ of the vicious circle order. 
Our highly predaceous wasps are decimated by the vile 
Strepsiptera, highly parasitic insects, which also attack wild 
bees, ‘although rarely our honey-bees, which are fairly immune 
from them. WHoney-bees, of course, have other parasite 
enemies, but we know that the bees frequently suffer from an 
abnormal metabolism, as a result of unsuitable and artificial 
food with which they are tempted. Also it would seem that 
the honey-bee’s parasites are in the first place attracted to 
the indolent drones. Amongst insects the maternal instinct is 
frequently not very highly developed. ‘‘ For the most part,” 
says Mr C. A. Ealand, ‘“‘ the female deposits her eggs in an 
apparent haphazard manner and leaves the rest to fate.” 
Instead of ‘ to fate,”’ it should, however, be said with more 
exactness that the progeny is left to what compensation the 
species deserves. 

Henri Fabre estimated that the blister-beetle, which is 
marked by parasitic habits similar to those of the cuckoo, 
may produce no less than 2000 eggs at a sitting. We are 
told by Mr Ealand that the reason for this remarkable 
“* fecundity ”’ is that the young run great risks, their existence 
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depending upon the accident of meeting in the right way a 
certain species of bee, which they can successfully parasitise, 
the bee being turned into an involuntary foster-mother, 
whose own offspring and store of honey become the meal of 
the parasite. The young beetle has to attach himself to the 
hairy body of the bee as she visits her nest. There are, how- 
ever, other creatures with hairy bodies besides this wanted 
particular species of bee, such as flies and mice, and the young 
beetles—“‘ apparently lacking all powers of discrimination ”’ (!) 
—become often attached to their bodies and are carried away 
to certain death. ‘ From this,” says Mr Ealand, “ it is easy 
to see that only the fecundity of the blister-beetle saves its 
progeny from extinction.”” But here I must demur. Whilst 
reproduction per se is, in a sense, of course, a life-saving of the 
species, such parasitic redundancy as here disclosed, cannot save 
a species from becoming extinct ; on the contrary, it is a means 
towards it. That the existence of a species should become 
so precarious as to allow only one in thousands of eggs, or of 
young, to survive, is in itself a form of disease and of penalisa- 
tion, which must make for a reduction of the span of life. 

I submit that we are not here dealing with a case of 
genuine “‘ fecundity ” at all; nor with purposeful reproduc- 
tion, intended to compensate for the poor chances of pro- 
fligate life. We have, on the contrary, to do with exhaustive, 
pathological, and involuntary redundancy, the outcome of 
disintegration of the species, which is making straight for 
the goal of extinction. The case of the British oil-beetle stands 
even worse. Here the mother deposits her eggs, not near the 
nest of a bee, but anywhere at haphazard “so that the chances 
of a bee—the right bee—coming along are somewhat remote.” 
Five times as many eggs have, therefore (?), to be pro- 
duced, as in the case of the blister-beetle. The oil-beetle 
takes no care whatever towards ensuring the perpetuation of 
its race. It apparently “thinks” it has done enough to 
produce five times as many eggs as the blister-beetle—at least 
something of the kind we must assume on the theory of 
purpose behind redundant propagation. 

Orthodox biology, by transferring the compensation in 
these matters to “fate,” has found a convenient way of 
getting “‘ compensation ” out of the way without having to 
account for it. The oil-beetle, having given considerable 
hostages to “ fate,” it is now the turn of “ fate” to do her 
share. The less we can explain cause and effect, the more 
we shall put our trust in fate. Mr Ealand tells us that since 
“the duration of life in adult insects is usually brief, this 
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accounts for many and other arrangements which have been 
made for the continuation of the species.” ‘“* Many insects 
die at, or very shortly after, the time of egg laying, and these 
could not, if they would, show any solicitude for the next 
generation of their kind.” Again this is, in my opinion, putting 
the cart before the horse. It is rather that because many 
insects show so little solicitude for their young, that the adult 
life is so short. And that they show so little solicitude for 
their young is due to the fact that their whole disposition has 
turned predaceous, parasitic, and callous. Everywhere the 
parasitic habit with its inferior correlations is the source of a 
curtailment of adult life, of psedogenesis (precocious maturity), 
and the cause of nemesis of reproduction. I have stressed this 
fact in all my writings, and it still needs emphasising. Idleness is 
the end of chastity, and, one might add, eventually it is the un- 
doing of evolution. Finally the parasite becomes a mere auto- 
maton, i.e. it loses autonomy, orientation, and discrimination. 
Instead of determining, at least to some extent, the environ- 
ment, it is for the most part extremely ‘“ determined ” 
by it. 

Character is destiny, says the determinist ; and it is at 
any rate true that the accumulation of the organism’s 
volitions and habits, in course of time involves something of 
an ineluctabile fatum, which it is no longer in its power to defy. 
But this more particularly applies to a species that is not 
deserving of any fruitful compensations. There are many 
such. Broad is the road that leadeth to destruction. 

The non-parasitic organism retains a fair share of 
autonomy. Henri Fabre speaks of that “curious law,” 
which seems to pervade all nature and ordains that when 
a creature is fighting for its rights—its home and family— 
it appears to be endued with an extra measure of strength 
and courage. This applies even to insects, as he himself 
instances in the case of the mason-bees. Amongst these, 
according to him, “ right is might ”’ ; for in their case, at any 
rate, he found that wrongful invasion never prospered. Yet 
even Fabre failed to see that in the long run domestic 
qualities are incompatible with evil biological behaviour, 
as it is in the case of the cuckoo, for instance, where it cannot 
be pleaded that the adult life is too short to render impossible 
an honest pathway in life; where, plainly, the redundant 
propagation is anything but intended by way of solicitude 
for offspring; where there is a flagrant shirking of the 
exalting fight for “‘ home and family ” ; and where, doubtless, 
the general predacity of the species is the fons et origo of the 
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loss of status—all sophisticated arguments used in exculpa- 
tion of minor parasites here being clearly stultified. 

Instead of invoking the biological law of retribution in 
explanation of failure, even Fabre, though he repudiates 
current theories of evolution, goes off at a tangent and refers 
us to aspera fata. He deplores the “ stupid and ferocious 
law’ that sacrifices a worker for the idler’s benefit, and he 
allows himself to be haunted by the gloomy thought that, 
“The weal of one means the woe of another.” 

He takes too short a view of life, and does not see with 
Emerson that things refuse to be mismanaged long, that 
‘“ punishment is a fruit which, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed it.” 

Mr Ealand tells us that the maternal instinct of insects 
reaches its highest pitch in an Australian saw-fly. ‘* Like 
others of its kind, the female saws clefts in a leaf, and 
therein deposits her eggs. On these leaves the mother sits 
till the exclusion of the larve; and as soon as these are 
hatched, the parent follows them, sitting with outstretched 
legs over her brood, protecting them from the attacks of 
parasites and other enemies with remarkable perseverance.” 
Evidently, here the compensations are very different from 
what they are in a rank parasite ; and we may conclude that 


this particular species of Symphyta (belonging to the order 
Hymenoptera) is characterised by such moderation as to 
obviate the dire need of redundant and pathological repro- 
duction. Being more chaste than parasites, this saw-fly can 
afford to give more attention to the care of offspring. The 
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energies of the species being devoted to “ industry ” rather 
than to theft, the result is that superior compensations come 
into play. The saw-flies usually pass only one egg into each 
slit they make in the leaves. With every incision a drop of 
fluid is usually excreted, which serves to excite the flow of 
sap to the wounded part. The egg is said to absorb this sap 
and so to increase in size. Some few species of the Symphyta 
excite the leaves to form galls, in which the larva lives, and 
upon the substance of which it feeds. This method of 
feeding, although it be not ideal, at any rate constitutes 
these insects ‘“‘ cross-feeders,” 7.e. they confine themselves 
to the (spare) products of the vegetable kingdom, instead 
of preying upon other animals. Often enough it may be 
that the portions and substances of the plant appropriated 
by the saw-flies can well be spared. It should be remembered 
that leaves are organs of excretion, and that it is of vital 
importance to the plant to get rid of its excretion products. 
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If this can be accomplished with the aid of the animal and 
with counter-services, this is compensation in excelsis. 

Some saw-flies, of course, as is well known, are highly 
predaceous, their young, as veritable plant-assassins, gorging 
themselves with leaf or other plant substance, sometimes 
destroying the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

The remarkable power of the insect of causing a flow 
of sap points to a co-evolution between insect and plant. 
So long as the demands made on the plant are moderate, 
it may well be that there is only a moderate “* blood-letting,” 
attended by a riddance of superfluous matter, the removal 
of which might otherwise have necessitated expensive con- 
trivances in other directions. So profoundly has the plant 
in course of evolution come to be the universal provider of 
the animal that compensation is often indirect and complex. 

The case of the Symphyta illustrates the dependence 
of animal life on the plant. The animal does not produce 
life. The plant alone is able to create by spinning out of 
dead matter and gases that which we call life—an important 
and difficult process, needing a fixed position and the strictest 
attention to industry. The juicy substances of galls seem 
to be highly suitable and nourishing to insect life, and many 
insects make use of them. This suitability of the gall- 
substance fundamentally arises out of the fact that there has 
been mutual compensation and co-evolution between plant 
and animal. The great steps in the evolution of the higher 
forms of plant and animal were without exception based upon 
the success of ever better forms of life-partnerships between 
plant and animal. Darwin held that all plants and animals 
are descended from a common ancestor. The division of the 
descendants into plant and animal was probably the greatest 
single step in advance made by life. The two “ kingdoms ” 
remained essentially complemental, and they still stand in 
a relation of symbiosis to one another. No doubt, many 
animals are would-be robbers; but the plant has contrived 
to turn their blundering attacks into services. The fact that 
there is compensation and “ treaty ” between plant and animal 
is advertised by the open exhibition of the plant’s treasures. 
Often it hangs bright petals round its gift, baits it with 
nectar, and so turns the burglary that, as one writer puts it, 
in exchange for a hundredth part of a drop of honey the 
robbed one gets an apple weighing half a pound. 

Generally speaking, the animal world has been for ages 
existing in virtue of having unconsciously lived in a “ treaty” 
with the plant world, just as, according to Sir E. Ray 
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Lankester, “it may be truly asserted that the animal 
world has been for ages existing only in virtue of having 
unconsciously effected an arrangement with these ubiquitous 
and all-powerful germs—the bacteria,” and just as, according 
to the same writer, ‘‘ the whole history of our bodily develop- 
ment, and of the chemical activities in our blood and tissues, 
has to be interpreted as an ever-increasingly elaborated 
defence against the endlessly-varied assaults of these invisible 
swarming enemies, by which we should be destroyed, chemi- 
cally poisoned, broken down, and disintegrated, had we 
not acquired the defence, not only of an impenetrable skin, 
but of active internal scavengers, the floating cells, called 
*‘ phagocytes,’ and of the most complex chemical reactions 
which proceed within us (unknown to our conscious selves) 
and poison and paralyse the invading hordes of bacterial 
erms.”’ 

: More fundamentally, however, our bodily development 
is to be understood as the result of the age-long co-evolution 
between plant and animal, of which the defensive organisa- 
tion is but an integral part. Sometimes the activities of the 
members of the one kingdom have been beneficial to the 
other, and sometimes they have been injurious; but on 
the whole, thanks largely to the good character of the plant, 
the beneficial predominated. 

Even the bacteria have been, and still are, of immense 
importance as helpers, as recent agricultural study has 
shown, and, no doubt, they have other and important uses. 
Hence they are not merely noxious, as is widely but erroneously 
believed. They made use of the principle of compensation 
ages before the advent of man: Many micro-organisms 
are quasi part of us, and the question is whether it is not 
frequently our own behaviour that turns them from bene- 
ficial to pathogenic agents. Sir E. Ray Lankester states : 
“Probably in a thoroughly sound and well-ordered human 
. digestive canal no bacterial germs should be able to break 
through the soft, slimy coating by which it is lined, and so 
arrive at the inner fortress, the goal of the deadly germ’s 
efforts—namely, the fine blood-vessels and deep tissues. But 
the typhoid bacillus manages to do this at certain weak 
spots. A fatal error on the part of the owner of the canal 
often leads to a break in the defensive wall. A bit of bone, 
a broken nutshell, a bristle recklessly swallowed will scratch 
the protecting wall and let the terrible little enemies in.” 

Beware of bones and bristles should therefore be an 
important injunction in hygiene. But the habitual ingestion 
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of such like objects is a concomitant of predaceous feeding, 
and, although but trifling compared with other damning 
correlations, it yet illustrates the point of the predominance 
of unfavourable circumstances in predacity. A ‘‘ thoroughly 
sound and well-ordered ”’ digestion is not compatible with 
predacity, which is a life of irregularity and of lawlessness 
down to its very details. It is simply a contradiction in 
terms. The general inferiority of predacity to symbiosis 
may be strikingly seen from the following comparison of 
typical cases. In Nature, 4th September 1913, Mr F. Balfour 
Browne tells us concerning a swimming, carnivorous water- 
beetle of the group Hydradephaga: “I found that tadpoles 
and pieces of chopped worm were suitable food, but, under 
natural conditions, small newts, watershrimps, and insect 
larve—including brothers and sisters—constitute the normal 
diet. It is impossible to keep two larve together in one 
small vessel as one attacks and kills the other within a few 
hours. Even when I gave a tub to four specimens only 
one survived after a few weeks, so that in a small loch, 
where at least some thousands of these larve hatch out, 
the death-rate must be enormous.” 

Does anyone think that we can here have a normal 
appetite or a “ sound and well-ordered ” digestion ? 

Some biologists are naive enough to think that such 
predacity is on the very road to success. Now contrast 
with the case of the cannibalistic water-beetles that of the 
honey-ants :— 

“These ants,” says Mr P. Leonard, an American writer, 
“do not display such a wolfish eagerness to acquire any 
chance scraps of food as is shown by other species, who live 
from hand to mouth.” And he goes on to say that, whilst 
amongst the solitary insects, such as the flies, the moths, 
and beetles, only a very small percentage of their numerous 
offspring ever reaches maturity, owing to paternal neglect, 
among ants, under favourable conditions, the infant mortality 
is practically nil. 

In the case of the (symbiotic) honey-ants we get sound 
and well-ordered conditions, on which, though they be still 
attended by indispensable limitation and even frustration 
in several directions, yet progressive evolution is possible. 
We may conclude that these ants are well served by compensa- 
tion, that elevation of type is, broadly speaking, in proportion 
to the perfection of parental care. The ant, although many 
species, by way of abuse of power, have become predaceous 
and abnormal, is one of the most important insects in the 
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economy of nature, even (what is perhaps less known) as an 
agent of geological change. 

That the ant has achieved a considerable dominance is 
fundamentally due to its symbiotic mode of life. 

On all counts, therefore, predacity is inferior and stands 
condemned. Look where we may, even amongst fishes, the 
identical sequence obtains. The carp is chiefly a vegetable 
feeder. Hence it is less apt than purely “ in-feeding ” 
species to swallow dangerous parasites with its food, and it 
is thus certain to obviate many a vicious biological circle 
of infection. Neither, as a result of its superior feeding 
habits, is it as easily baited as are other fish, as anglers well 
know. Similar to the way of the honey-ants, it has too much 
respect for its digestion (as one might say) to snatch at any- 
thing and everything in the way of food. Hence its meta- 
bolism is in better order, and its survival is better ensured 
than that of predaceous fish. 

It is thus becoming evident that there are two well-marked 
and opposite pathways of life; the symbiotic and the pre- 
daceous. These two paths are irreconcilable. The organism 
cannot have it both ways. Criminal and legitimate ways 
and faculties do not square. Legitimate faculties are not 
strengthened by the presence or increase of cfiminal ones. On 
the contrary. Although nature, in her abundance and in her 
ability of turning evil to ultimate good, may well afford the 
spectacle of species running to seed, individuals and species 
cannot harbour evil strains with impunity. Sooner or later the 
choice will have to be made between the good or bad pathway 
of life. A carnivorous career in course of time necessitates an 
inordinate supply of blood to the-large fangs, which is the 
cause of the brain being fatally under-supplied—an excess in one 
direction having very frequently to be made good by loss in 
another, according to physiological compensation—and recon- 
version being eventually precluded by the law of “ irreversi- 
bility,” the law of loss. . There'has thus to{be a parting of the 
ways: either a life of crime or a return to one of wholesome 
industry. Had not paleontological study strikingly evidenced 
this antithesis between fangs and brain, the respective sequence 
would have totally escaped our notice, as it still does in a 
thousand and one minor, yet important,‘instances. We have 
allowed ourselves to be deceived by the transitory and 
apparent success of depredation, just as nations have long 
been deceived and led by glittering successes to place their 
trust in militarism. We are too short-sighted, too thought- 
less to tackle the problem of the origin of disease. 
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Disease and inferiority are not confined to “ in-feeders.” 
Cross-feeders, too, suffer retribution if they descend, as 
“* plant-assassins,”’ to the level of predacity. The gorilla, 
for instance, gnaws large pieces out of the trunks of trees 
in order to get access to the pith. This felonious habit 
accounts for the enormous strength of the jaws, which other- 
wise seems to be thrown away on a non-carnivorous animal. 
By way of correlation with this habit, there are in the gorilla 
a number of inferior developments, particularly in the 
anatomy of the brain and the neck, which developments 
defiect and impair the blood supply to the brain, thus lower- 
ing the status of the animal, and marking it a degenerate 
beast. Similarly, that extinct monster, the megatherium, the 
giant sloth of South America, when it desired leaves above 
its reach, stood upon its hind legs, clasped the trunk of the 
tree with its front limbs, and, with a mighty heave, either 
broke the tree across or tore it up by the roots, when it could 
then browse upon the leaves at its ease. The extinction of 
this beast may justly be viewed as a nemesis of its plant- 
murdering habits. Examples of this kind abound. 

Obviously, it is not only the kind of food, but also the 
method of obtaining it, which makes the utmost difference 
in evolution. The sequences here observable are those of 
socio-physiological cause and effect, and they are full of 
significance, revealing, fas they do, the unity of plan in 
nature, the inevitable predominance of moral forces in the 
universe. 

In the Origin, Darwin states that ‘‘ no physiologist doubts 
that a stomach adapted to digest vegetable matter alone, or 
flesh alone, draws most nutriment from these substances.” 
He merely meant to say that, since the best in either line 
may be obtainable only by specialisation, diversification of 
life is a good thing. And so to some extent it is. But there 
is a hierarchy of beings, and the question is, which specialisa- 
tion is the most: fertile in correlations and compensations, 
the most certain of genuine success? Darwin’s statement 
nevertheless calls attention to the fact that internal adapta- 
tions are largely determined by feeding habits. But these 
habits, in the end, determine not only the anatomy 
and physiology of the organism, but even its status. The 
origin of species'is through specialisation, as defined above ; 
the success of species through bio-social righteousness. 

It is generally observable that, in the course of dietetic 
specialisation, the obligatory carnivores and parasites become 
very fastidious, their adaptations to certain kinds or species 
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of prey, or “ host,” being of the narrowest, often so as to 
limit their existence and render it highly precarious. 

Herbivorous animals are much longer lived than the 
carnivora. This is due to favourable correlations and to 
the fact that, as a result of their superior diet, they are 
better placed than the carnivora in matters of gestation, of 
gregariousness, and social life. The “ cross-feeder’s ’’ superi- 
ority with regard to infection is perhaps seen at its best in the 
large fruit-eating bats of the East Indies, the Pteropus medius, 
rendered famous by the late Professor Metchnikoff’s experi- 
ments. These bats have practically no microbes in their 
intestine. Again, there is an African grape-eating fox, the 
Otocyon, which has 46-48 teeth, i.e. more than any other 
heterodont mammal. It is a bright-eyed, attractive-looking 
creature, living largely on insects and fruit. There is the 
Malay bear, which in the Zoo is a great attraction on account 
of its quaint suggestions in its antics of the popular ‘“‘ Teddy 
Bear” toy. It is a vegetable feeder for the most part and 
the smallest of the bears, and as such it illustrates a most 
important evolutionary principle, namely, that a modest 
dietary is the best safeguard against monstrosity and the 
evolutionary disease involved. Such moderation is the best 
safeguard of plasticity and sprightliness of life. 

Further, the most characteristic of the Indian mammals 
is said to be the sloth bear. It is smaller than the Himalayan 
black bear and evidently not a very pronounced carnivore. 
It feeds on fruit, flowers, leaves, insects, and honey. Pre- 
dacity in this case has not yet arrived at the stage of irre- 
versibility, and, other things equal, the chances of survival 
of such a frugo-carnivorous creature are infinitely better than 
those of a tiger or of a lion. Such types may be said to 
represent the transition from the “ animality ” of the rank 
carnivores to the gregariousness and sociality of the frugivorous 
animals, including man himself. These, as the least predaceous 
mammalia, obtain, by way of compensation, the advantages 
of protracted gestation and of a lengthened period of infancy, 
to which favourable circumstances their comparatively high 
status is directly due—although, fundamentally, their high pre- 
rogative was purchased by biologically righteous behaviour. 

That co-operation is thus playing a part of the utmost 
importance in evolution is, I trust, to some extent demon- 
strated by the foregoing remarks, 

H, REINHEIMER. 


SURBITON. 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“INDIA’S REVOLT AGAINST CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1922, p. 775.) 


I can see nothing in my article which justifies Mr Urquhart in accusing 
me of identifying Christian ethics with utilitarianism. I regard them 
as at the extreme right and left of ethical theory. Next, Mr Urquhart 
complains of my identification of Western civilisation with Christianity. 
It was unnecessary for me to discuss the nature of progress or to 
consider what is progress and what is retrogression in present Western 
civilisation. There are many strands in progress. But surely I did 
not err much in mentioning the growing realisation of the brother- 
hood of man, the devotion to and search after truth, and love of one’s 
own race and country and hope in its future as directions in which 
progress is being won. These are all Christian ideals. I should not, 
with Mr Urquhart, pick out the love of race-meetings as proof of 
India’s progress in Western civilisation any more than the whole- 
hearted adoption of the kerosene oil-lamp. But where Mr Urquhart 
and I differ fundamentally is in our estimates of the results of Western 
(or Christian) influence in India, (a) directly by the conversion of the 
people tothe profession of Christianity as their religion, and (b) indirectly 
by the interpenetration of Western ideals in the hearts of Indians. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the great work carried 
on in India by missionaries in education, in medical relief, in zenana 
work, and above all by their example of unselfish service. The pre- 
cept of Christ to go and preach the Gospel to all peoples is imperative. 
The Churches are bound to, and no doubt will, continue their work in 
India. When I refer to the paucity of converts from Hinduism and 
Islam (excluding the outcasts who are neither Hindu nor Mahomedan), 
I do not mean to disparage their work, but I apply the only possible 
test of the numbers brought into the Christian faith. Mr Urquhart 
writes from Bengal, where perhaps there are more converts than in 
the Punjab, where there is almost none at all. 

Then as to the conversion of India to the ideals of the West, we 
can only judge by the sentiments of the Indians around us who have 
come under the influence of the teaching and example of Englishmen 
—missionaries, civil service, professors, schoolmasters, doctors, or 
soldiers. The boys from mission schools and colleges do seem to me 
to have higher ideals of duty than boys from Government or Hindu 
schools, due to the Englishman’s influence, just as similar higher 
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ideals marked the boys from Aligarh in the good days of that college. 
But the Bible teaching given in mission schools seldom converts a 
Hindu or Mahomedan to Christianity, and school influences pass away 
very soon. It is the same with the pupils of the only chiefs’ college 
of which I have personal knowledge. Ten years of education on 
public school lines fail in most cases to implant any lasting ideal of 
public service as the proper life of an Indian gentleman rather than 
wine, women, and idleness. 

Mr Urquhart can apparently point to many Indians whose spiritual 
ideals and moral standards are those we seek and often find in the best 
of our own countrymen. I can point to very few indeed, though my 
acquaintance with Indians all over the Punjab was very wide. Some 
of my friends, talking to me about this article, have said that they 
did not think our influence on Indians had been so small as I argue. 
But when I have asked them to name any Indians who looked on life 
and morals from the Western point of view, they have been unable 
to do so. If there has been interpenetration of spirit, why is it so 
difficult to detect in individuals ? 

I agree with Mr Urquhart that the Government of India has been 
so earnestly neutral that it has almost seemed at times to be anti- 
Christian, and that the attitude of the European population is not 
decidedly Christian. It may be that if Government had shown more 
Christian benevolence in its neutrality, and if officials in India had not 
been just ordinary men, but supermen with the light of their ideals 
shining in all their conduct, the response of East to West might have 
been greater. 

Mr Urquhart thinks we should not “ abandon our task in India,” 
but apparently agrees that Britain should cease to rule India. He 
thinks that Englishmen should no longer be a ruling class, but as 
private individuals should co-operate, help, and advise. They would 
apparently occupy in politics, in education, in the territorial armies, 
and in other departments very much the position which missionaries 
now occupy in regard to religion. He is, indeed, an optimist if he 
expects a united and peaceful India for individual Western proselytism 
and propaganda to operate in, after the withdrawal of the British ruling 
class and British army. W. S. Hamitton. 

FLEET. 





*IS DETERMINISM RATIONAL ?” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1922, p. 701.) 


For one who is out to demonstrate the futility of formal logic, Mr H. V. 
Knox is curiously fond of its method and vocabulary. In plain 
English, his argument apparently amounts to no more than this, that 
since by voluntary action we mean action that is not compulsory, the 
proposition that voluntary action is compulsory cannot be proved. 
But is this what we mean, or ought to mean, by “ voluntary ” 
action? Mr Knox begs the question even as, in his opinion, his 
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opponents do. So long as we abide by his definition of the voluntary 
we shall obviously get no further. What we have to do is to refine 
our conception of the “‘ voluntary.” 

Mr Knox arrives at the position (because he started from it) that 
there is only one kind of compulsion or necessity, viz. physical com- 
pulsion or necessity. But the determinist may maintain that there 
is another kind of necessity, that of reason, thus: a man’s actions 
are subject, partly to the law of Nature (which operates in his ignorance 
and passion) and partly to the law of Reason; and in so far as he is 
freed from the one he becomes subject unto the other. Action 
governed by the dictates of reason we generally call “free”; this 
** service,” we say, “‘is perfect freedom ” ; but the fact remains that 
the dictates of reason are as rigid, as exactly calculable, and as in- 
dependent of the individual, as the laws of Nature are. A good and 
wise man, in St Paul’s phrase, is the bondman of the law; he is no 
more free to choose the wrong than a corrupt and foolish man is free 
to choose (except by accident) the right. This looks like a paradox, 
but proves to be merely a platitude. A good and wise man may, 
indeed, think of himself as choosing wrong, and so perhaps suppose 
himself free to do so; but we can only imagine him actually choosing 
wrong by supposing a lapse of his knowledge or virtue. Because in 
practice a good man’s virtue often fails him, we suppose that reason 
and virtue are liable to err; but make your man good and wise 
enough, or (what is the same thing) make the test easy enough, and 
he cannot err. Surely here is a statement of determinism which does 
not involve denying the “existence” or the “ reality ” (whatever 
these words mean) of intelligence. 

The Behaviourists, I believe, assign an important part in the 
mechanism of the world-process to the lure of pleasure. If so, it 
seems to me to be mere frowardness on their part to deny the “ reality ” 
of consciousness, since the notion of pleasure surely implies that of 
consciousness. I may be misrepresenting the Behaviourists, but 
this would not affect the argument, since Mr Knox does not attack 
the position of the Behaviourists (except by calling them Sansculottes). 
Suppose I maintain, using the analogy of the relation of the organism 
to the cell, that intelligence is the process of reviewing and coordinat- 
ing a complex and hierarchy of more or less pleasurable impressions 
low and high, simple and compound, sensuous and spiritual, being 
itself the highest and spiritual form of pleasure; and that what we 
call “ will”? is the harmonising and resolution of the innumerable 
and various urges of the same complex or hierarchy, a resolution 
whose direction is inevitably determined by the constitution of that 
complex, or, if you will, by the nature of the organism in which it finds 
expression ; suppose I maintain all this, am I denying the “ existence ” 
and “ reality ” of intelligence and will ? Of intelligence and will in 
the senses in which our essayist and others choose to conceive them, 
perhaps ; but to deny the truth of some people’s conception of them 
is not to deny their existence or reality in any of the usual meanings 
of these two last very difficult words. OswaLp COULDREY. 

ABINGDON. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES, HICKS. 


Two distinguished women-workers in philosophy have passed away 
since I last wrote. Miss E. E. Constance Jones, who until recently 
was mistress of Girton, with which College she was connected for the 
greater part of her life, died last April at Weston-super-Mare. She 
wrote often for these pages, and a contribution of hers on “‘ Green’s 
Account of Aristotle’s Ethics ” is to be found in our first volume. Her 
earliest work was to finish the translation, finally published in 1885, 
of Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, which Elizabeth Hamilton, the daughter of 
Sir William Hamilton, had begun but did not live to complete. Miss 
Jones was a stimulating writer on questions in various departments 
of philosophy, but her chief interest was in Logic and Ethics. As far 
back as 1890, a book of hers, entitled Elements of Logic as a Science 
of Propositions, appeared ;_ and in it she had already propounded the 
view of the import of propositions which was more definitely formu- 
lated in her work A New Law of Thought and its Logical Bearings, 
issued by the Cambridge Press in 1911. Expressed briefly, her view 
was that what is asserted in the categorical proposition S is P is the 
identity of denotation of S and P with diversity of intension. In 
Ethics she was an ardent supporter of Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism, and 
was ever ready to do battle for it. She had a wide circle of friends, 
to whom she endeared herself by her genial and kindly disposition 
and her modesty and simplicity of character. The tragic death in 
the Alps of Mrs Sophie Bryant, while walking from Montanvert to 
Chamonix on 14th August, removes from our midst one of the great 
pioneers in the cause of women’s education, and a personality of 
singular charm and fascination. Mrs Bryant was born in Dublin in 
1850, a daughter of Dr W. A. Willock, a well-known divine, and her 
childhood was spent for the most part in Co. Fermanagh. She was 
one of the early students of Bedford College; and, at the age of 
nineteen, was married to Dr W. H. Bryant of Plymouth. Within a 
year, however, she was left a widow, and then threw herself into 
scientific work. While teaching at the North London Collegiate 
School, she graduated in 1881 at the University of London with 
Mathematical and Natural Science Honours, and three years later 
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received the degree of Doctor of Science, being the first woman in the 
United Kingdom upon whom a Doctor’s degree (and that in Moral 
Science) was conferred. In 1895 she became headmistress of the 
North London School, in succession to Miss Buss, and continued to 
hold that office until 1918. Notwithstanding her heavy duties at 
the school and her manifold social activities, Mrs Bryant was the 
writer of numerous books and articles. Her first work, published in 
1887, Educational Ends, was a comprehensive and systematic handling 
of the ultimate aims of education, and it was followed in 1897 by a 
volume on The Teaching of Morality in the Family and the School, a 
valuable treatment of the theory of moral education. Mrs Bryant was 
a frequent contributor to Mind and other philosophical periodicals. 
Several of her papers had to do with Symbolic Logic, and the relation 
between Formal Logic and Mathematics ; others were concerned with 
problems of Psychology, such as that on the “ Variety of Extent, 
Degree, and Unity in Self-Consciousness ” (Mind, N.S., vi., 1897)—a 
very suggestive piece of work. Whatever she wrote was characterised 
by originality of thought and by wide and accurate learning. Let it 
be added that she was an enthusiastic lover of the mountains, and 
twice ascended the Matterhorn. 

Last June Professor Edmund Husserl (of the University of 
Freiburg) delivered, on the invitation of the University of London, at 
University College, a remarkable series of lectures on ‘‘ Phanomeno- 
logische Methode und Phanomenologische Philosophie ” ; and these 
lectures will, it is hoped, be published in English at no distant date. 
Meanwhile, it is gratifying to welcome the fifth volume of the Jahrbuch 
fiir Philosophie und phénomenologische Forschung (Halle : Niemeyer, 
1922), which Professor Husserl edits and which contains a number of 
valuable pieces of investigation by workers in philosophy who have 
been studying under him. The first contribution by Edith Stein, 
entitled “‘ Beitrage zur philosophischen Begriindung der Psychologie 
und der Geisteswissenschaften,”’ occupies nearly three hundred pages. 
It is a resolute effort to gain insight into the nature of mind and 
psychical reality, and thus to reach a basis for determining the 
boundaries of psychology and the mental sciences. This essay is 
divided into two Parts, the one dealing with the twofold mode of 
Gesetzlichkeit exhibited in a conscious subject—namely, causality and 
motivation,—and the other with the super-individual forms of 
spiritual being, in order to obtain a wider grasp of the structure of the 
spiritual universe. It is a careful and thoughtful bit of research—too 
elaborate and detailed to attempt to epitomise, but certainly entitled 
to the attention of psychological experts. There follows an inter- 
esting and exhaustive treatment of “Intuition und Intellekt bei 
Henri Bergson,” by Roman Ingarden. The author’s criticism of 
Bergson’s doctrine of perception and of the relation of perception to 
matter (as presented in Matiére et Mémoire) is particularly penetrative 
and acute. He argues that, since admittedly the “images” of 
perception and those of which matter consists are the ‘“‘ same” 
images, the former being a selection of the latter, there must be 
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present in the data supplied to the selecting activity the means of 
distinguishing the changing panorama that is actually perceived from 
the relatively unchanging “ images ” that do not form part of what is 
perceived. What, however, does that amount to, he asks, but re- 
introducing into the Absolute the ‘mechanistic illusion,” or 
the “ cinematographical mechanism of thought”? “Substance,” 
“space,” etc., find their way back again into the Absolute. Not only 
so. Since, according to Bergson, a “ pure perception” is a part of 
matter, this part must both take its place, as a part, in the whole 
system and, as a constituent of perception, change in conformity with 
the subjective centre of activity. In other words, an identical part 
of a whole must be at once changing and unchanging, here and there ! 
The third Arbeit is on “ Sittlichkeit und ethische Werterkenntnis. 
Kine Untersuchung iiber ethische Strukturprobleme,” by Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. It is a careful inquiry into the relation between 
moral being (das sittliche Sein) and the apprehension of moral values. 
The conclusion reached is that the former is dependent upon the 
latter; but, it is contended, this does not militate against the in- 
dependent unique character of moral values nor against their 
objectivity. The moral agent does not project “‘ values” into the 
world, because he alone is in a position to understand them. Finally, 
there are some interesting ‘“‘ Bemerkungen zu den Zenonischen 
Paradoxen,” by Alexander Koyré, who discusses in detail the solu- 
tions of Zeno’s puzzles propounded by Evellin, Noél, and Bergson. 
As a whole, the last issue of the Jahrbuch is an important addition to 
philosophical literature. 

In an admirable little volume (one of a new series of philosophical 
treatises under the editorship of Mr C. K. Ogden), entitled The Misuse 
of Mind: A Study of Bergson’s Attack on Intellectualism (London : 
Kegan Paul, 1922), Mrs Karin Stephen tries to show how, when we 
shake ourselves free from the common-sense and scientific bias towards 
substituting explanations for actual facts, we may expect to know the 
facts in a new way—that is to say, face to face. By means of the 
distinction between ‘fact ” and ‘ matter,”’ she is enabled to bring 
unity into theories which Bergson was obliged by his method of 
research to treat in isolation. By ‘“‘ matter” she means what would 
be left of the facts if memory were abstracted, while by “fact” 
she means the reality with which sensible perception acquaints us. 
Apart from actual fact neither matter nor memory have independent 
existence, but then the fact which is reality is not the fact which we 
ordinarily suppose ourselves to know, the little fragment which con- 
stitutes “‘ our experience at the present moment.” This is itself an 
abstraction from the vastly wider fact of our virtual knowledge and 
is, as it stands, appearance ; and, according to Bergson, the task of 
philosophy should be to put appearances back again into their context, 
so as to obtain the fullest possible knowledge of actual fact. The 
effort of intuition (or of ‘‘ acquaintance ’’) is the reversal of the in- 
tellectual effort to abstract and explain; it is the effort to embrace 
as wide a field as possible of past and present as a single fact directly 
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known, and which then reveals itself as a creative process of duration. 
In a prefatory note M. Bergson speaks in the highest terms of Mrs 
Stephen’s work. Simultaneously with it, there has been issued a new 
book by M. Bergson himself, Durée et Simultanéité, a propos de la 
Théorie d Einstein (Paris: Alcau, 1922). The author’s aim is to 
ascertain how far the restricted theory of relativity is compatible 
with his own theory of duration. His inquiry convinces him that the 
two theories are compatible. For when pressed the relativist 
conception of a plurality of times leads inevitably to the idea of the 
unity and identity of real time. Paradox only begins when it is 
supposed that all the times of the former conception are real. M. 
Bergson’s handling of the subject is extremely cautious and guarded ; 
he will not allow that the theory of relativity implies an idealistic 
conception of the universe. In this connexion mention should be 
made of the important paper by Professor A. N. Whitehead on “‘ The 
Philosophical Aspects of the Principle of Relativity,” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society (N.S., vol. xxii., 1922. London : 
Williams & Norgate). If, urges Dr Whitehead, Einstein had estab- 
lished, in answer to Pope’s question, that “‘ gravitation shall cease 
as you go by,” he would have done something to advance the claims 
of idealism. But all he has done is to make it more difficult for us to 
compare our watches with those of the inhabitants of Mars, entirely 
owing to circumstances over which we have no control; and also 
he has formulated a law of gravitation more complicated than that of 
Newton, but, again, a law which depends on circumstances over 
which we have no control. It is no easier to bend space now than it 
was to alter the strains and stresses in the ether. Essentially, then, 
the theory of relativity does not touch the validity of the arguments 
as between idealism and realism. Attention should also be drawn 
to Professor A. S. Eddington’s Romanes Lecture on The Principle of 
Relativity and its Influence on Scientific Thought (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1922). Professor Eddington emphasises the importance of 
Minkowski’s rediscovery of the world of four dimensions, and protests 
against the delusion that the fourth dimension is something wholly 
beyond the conception of the ordinary man. To everyone it is 
obvious that the world of solid and permanent objects has three 
dimensions and no more. It is, however, no less obvious to every- 
one that the world of events is of four dimensions; that events are 
arranged in the fourfold order of right-and-left, backwards-and- 
forwards, up-and-down, sooner-and-later. This world of events is 
external nature, common to all observers, but represented by them 
differently in their parochial frames of space and time. 

Professor G. F. Stout’s Hertz Lecture to the British Academy on 
The Nature of Universals and Propositions (Oxford : University Press, 
1922) is an extremely able piece of logical analysis, the metaphysical 
bearings of which are far-reaching. What Professor Stout is here 
concerned with is the unity of a class or kind as including its members 
or instances. He holds that this unity is quite ultimate, and that 
any attempt to analyse it leads to a vicious circle. He opposes the 
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traditional view and the view of Bradley, Russell, and W. E. Johnson 
that qualities and relations are, as such, universals, and contends 
that a character characterising a concrete thing or individual is as 
particular as the thing or individual which it characterises. Each 
of two billiard balls has its own particular roundness distinct and 
separate from that of the other, just as the billiard balls themselves 
are distinct and separate. To say that a plurality of things share in 
a common character really means that each is characterised by a 
particular instance of a general kind or class of characters. Stout 
maintains that a substance is a complex unity, including within it 
all characters truly predicable of it, and that the unity of such a 
complex is a concrete unity, while its characters, although particular, 
are not concrete. His view is thus opposed on the one hand to the 
monism of Bradley and Bosanquet, and on the other hand to the 
atomism of Mr Bertrand Russell. Philosophical students everywhere 
will welcome with avidity the second part of Mr W. E. Johnson’s 
Logic (Cambridge University Press, 1922), dealing with demonstrative 
inference, deductive and inductive. Mr Johnson’s book is so crowded 
with fresh and new ideas that it may seem invidious to select for 
notice any one of them. But I cannot refrain from referring to his 
ingenious defence of Mill’s analysis of the syllogism. Taking a 
typical syllogism with the familiar major ‘“‘ All men are mortal,” 
Mill, he points out, substituted for ‘“‘ Socrates” or “ Plato” the 
minor term ‘the Duke of Wellington” who was then living, and 
then maintained that, going behind the syllogism, certain instantial 
evidence is required for establishing the major; furthermore, that 
the validity of the conclusion that the Duke of Wellington would die 
ultimately depends on this instantial evidence. . From Mill’s exposition 
it follows that a syllogism whose major is admittedly established by 
induction from instances can be relieved from the reproach of begging 
the question or circularity if, and only if, the minor term (as in the 
example cited) is not included in the ultimate evidential data. It 
was, therefore, part of Mill’s logical standpoint to maintain that 
there were principles of induction by which, from a limited number 
of instances, a universal going beyond these could be logically justified. 
Mr Johnson himself distinguishes four varieties of induction, namely, 
intuitive, summary, demonstrative, and problematic. Of these, the 
first three are discussed in the present Part, the treatment of prob- 
lematic induction being reserved for a subsequent volume. A very 
useful and opportune book comes to us from America, Mathematical 
Philosophy : A Study of Fate and Freedom, by Professor C. J. Keyser, 
of Columbia University (New York : Dutton & Co., 1922). Professor 
Keyser writes for non-mathematicians, and explains in an interesting 
way such fundamental concepts as propositional function, mathe- 
matical transformation, the group concept, variables and limits, 
infinity, hyperspaces and non-Euclidean geometries. The work will 
be especially helpful to those who are desirous of following the more 
recent lines of advance in logical theory. In the July number of the 
Philosophical Review, Professor John Dewey discusses the problem of 
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“* Valuation and Experimental Knowledge.” Primarily, his article 
is concerned with a logical topic, an analysis of the distinctive features 
of valuation judgments. Such an analysis, like any other logical 
matter, is independent of existence. The ultimate interest is, however, 
not logical : it touches a non-logical postulate—that doubtful values 
exist which are determined to existence through judgment and only 
through judgment. 

Professor J. Loewenberg contributes a-thoughtful article to the 
Philosophical Review (May 1922), entitled ‘‘ The Apotheosis of Mind 
in Modern Idealism.” Professor Loewenberg shows the absurdity 
of the assumption that a spiritual conception of the world follows 
directly from the doctrine that its constitution is mental. In truth, 
a world describable in the language of “mind” may as such be 
hostile to the deepest and noblest aspirations of the “ spirit.” For 
stupidity is mental. And so is cruelty and hatred and anger and envy 
and jealousy and cowardice and covetousness and many other brutish 
tissues which form no inconsiderable portion of the fabric and tissue 
of consciousness. The pessimism of Schopenhauer should give pause 
to those who confuse the mental with the spiritual. According to 
Schopenhauer, the substance of the universe is the substance of ideas ; 
it exists to be felt, perceived, desired, repulsed, or otherwise appro- 
priated by mind. And yet mind, for Schopenhauer, is, in the last 
resort, essentially unspiritual—that is, blind, foolish, capricious, cruel, 
sordid, and miserable. Again, farther than Hegel it would seem 
impossible to go in the apotheosis of mind. Just as Berkeley, in 
substituting mind for matter as the only substance of things, has, in 
the last analysis, removed from materialism its name only, so Hegel, 
in identifying reality with an “‘ Absolute Spirit,”’ has, after all is said 
and done, effected no more than a verbal change. For Hegel’s account 
of things in terms of an Absolute is ultimately a defence for the belief 
that “‘ whatever is, is right”; as Santayana has said, Hegel’s idealism 
is simply contempt for all ideals and a hearty adoration of things as 
they are. In a volume entitled A Theory of Monads: Outlines of 
the Philosophy of the Principle of Relativity (London: Macmillan, 
1922), Professor H. Wildon Carr presents a monadology, based in 
large measure on that of Leibniz, but showing the influence of recent 
writers such as Bergson and Croce. Monads are the true atoms of 
nature. They are not units but unities. They represent a mental or 
spiritual order, and are not to be confused with physical atoms which 
represent nature as an external order independent of mind. Each 
monad is self-contained and all-inclusive; it has “no windows by 
which anything can enter or pass out.” It possesses the unity of a 
subject of experience, and every change in the state of such a subject 
is wholly determined by the subject and is included in the subject. 
And yet there are no spatial outlines which limit minds and prevent 
their interpenetration. Monads are not a crowd with spatial boun- 
daries, plurality is not mutual exclusiveness. The monads all enter 
into and constitute the universe of every monad, but the perspective 
of one monad forms no part of the universe of another monad. The 
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perspective of each monad is incommunicable. This monadology, 
it is contended, necessarily leads to the conception of God, because 
the finitude of our individuality is the direct perception of a greater 
individuality within which our individuality is included. Yet the 
idea of an infinite individuality is not the idea of a person like our- 
selves but transcending our limitations and of an infinitely exalted 
character. The God of religion is an idol of our imagination. Rather 
must God be conceived as we conceive our individual activity in the 
intuition of the actual moment of experience, where mind and nature 
are not separate realms as in our perspective, but essentially one. 
Miss Hilda D. Oakeley writes on what she calls ‘‘ The New Idealism ” 
in the Church Quarterly Review for July, a propos of Gentile’s Teoria 
Generale dello Spirito come Atto Puro. She maintains that while 
the attempt to purify idealism of the last remnants of the “ thing in 
itself’? may lighten the task of idealism, the total exclusion of the 
objective from reality casts an unsubstantiality over the doctrine. 
In shrinking even from the “ otherness ” of Spirit, it is in danger of 
confining spirit to the subjectivity of the ego, and of thus lapsing into 
solipsism. In such a view the theory of time and history as act of 
the mind gives a monstrous freedom to the ego, which is hardly con- 
sistent with the purpose of taking ethical experience in earnest. 

An interesting account of ‘Le réalisme philosophique en 
Amérique” is given by Professor R. B. Perry in the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale (avril—juin 1922). He thinks that the position 
of what he describes as “‘ neo-realism ” will be tested by the account 
it may have to give of the nature of mind and of the significance of 
values. The criticism of “Mr Russell’s Theory of the External 
World,” by Professor C. A. Strong (Mind, July 1922), calls for con- 
sideration. Professor Strong urges (i) that on his phenomenalistic 
principle Mr Russell cannot logically justify the belief in the existence 
of other minds; (ii) that his account of memory is a complete de- 
parture from the phenomenalistic principle, because if a present 
image can give knowledge of a past sensation, there is no reason why 
a present sensation cannot give knowledge of other things than itself ; 
and (iii) that he has no reason for holding, as he apparently does, 
that physical things are known to exist when they are no longer seen 
or touched. One thing at least can be claimed for those philosophical 
inquirers who are working on realistic lines—namely, that they are 
undertaking minute epistemological investigations of the utmost 
philosophical significance, from which, however, idealists always 
turn away with impatience. 

A task which must have been one of stupendous labour has at 
length been completed by Professor H. H. Joachim—the revision of 
the text of Aristotle’s zepi yevérews cai POopas and a detailed 
commentary. The work has just been published under the title 
Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing-Away (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1922), and is dedicated to the memory of Ingram Bywater. 
Aristotle’s fascinating little treatise, usually known as the De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, called, as Professor Joachim says, for a com- 
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mentary in almost every sentence. “It is full of allusions to the 
speculations of his predecessors and contemporaries, and inextricably 
interwoven with the theories elaborated in his other works—par- 
ticularly in the Physics, de Calo, and Meteorologica. It is, moreover, 
often difficult to interpret, and the obscurity is due, in no small 
measure, to various defects in the traditional text.” Professor 
Joachim has made a splendid addition to the works of English 
scholarship, and no student of Aristotle can afford to be without it. 
Not the least valuable part of it is the masterly Introduction on 
Aristotle’s conception of a “science”? and the place of the present 
treatise in his writings on natural philosophy. Alongside of this 
edition of the text, a translation by Professor Joachim has been 
published in a Part which has recently appeared of vol. ii. of the 
Oxford translation of Aristole, edited by Mr W. D. Ross. This Part 
also contains a translation of de Celo by Mr J. L. Stocks, of St John’s 
College, Oxford. It is much to be hoped that the translation of the 
Physics, which is to be included in vol. ii., will not be much longer on 
the list of merely prospective announcements. 

Psychologists would be well advised to give heed to the judicious 
and thoughtful article by Mr G. C. Field on ‘“ The Psychological 
Accompaniments of Instinctive Action ” (Mind, April 1922). After 
a careful examination of the views of Stout and McDougall, the 
writer comes to the conclusion that instinctive action is independent 
of any kind of consciousness, in the sense that it can take place 
equally well without it, and is not caused or conditioned by it in 
any way. And he admits that this conclusion leads us back to the 
old view of instinctive action as being simply more complicated 
reflex action. 

I cannot allow this survey to end without expressing my sense of 
the irreparable loss psychology has suffered by the untimely death 
last June of Dr W. H. R. Rivers whilst in the very prime of life. 
Dr Rivers’ work in psychology is too well known to need detailed 
reference. In former years he was engaged in experimental research 
that was always wisely planned and scientifically conducted. More 
recently his anthropological investigations took up a large part of his 
time, and it is not too much to say that he was the leading anthro- 
pologist of his generation. But since the war he had again turned 
his attention to psychological problems, and only a few weeks before 
he died a second edition appeared of his important volume on Instinct 
and the Unconscious (Cambridge: University Press, 1922). Those 
who knew him mourn the disappearance from their midst of a friend 
of rare personal charm ; and in the field of his own pursuits his death 
has given rise to a vacant place it will be impossible to fill. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird. By Sir Henry Jones, 
LL.D., and John Henry Muirhead, LL.D.—Glasgow : Maclehose, 
Jackson & Co., 1921. 


Lone expected, this volume, in which two of Edward Caird’s most 
distinguished pupils have collaborated, gains a pathetic significance 
through the recent death of Sir Henry Jones, on whom first fell the 
duty of commemorating the teacher whom he succeeded in the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow nearly twenty years ago. From his 
pen come the first five chapters up to Caird’s removal to Oxford in 
1894, and the sympathetic delineation of the “ spirit ” of his philo- 
sophy. Professor Muirhead describes his tenure of the Mastership 
of Balliol, and contributes an illuminating exposition of his systematic 
idealism in its applications to science, ethics, social theory, and 
religion. Between the biographical and philosophical chapters is a 
most valuable group of letters, pp. 165-242, including seven to Sir 
Henry Jones, addressed to Miss Mary Talbot, between 1890 and 1906. 
Never a copious correspondent, even within the family circle, the 
reserved and silent thinker would write several times a day to Mrs 
Caird when she was away from home (these letters were destroyed 
after her death), and he was singularly sensitive to the sympathy 
of the lady who followed his thought and work with so intelligent 
an interest. Behind the austerity of the metaphysician there shines 
here the radiant affection of a friend. 

Born at Greenock in 1885, Edward Caird was the sixth of seven 
sons, whose family union proved throughout his life a precious moral 
support. Five of them could still meet, “ all of us over sixty-five,” 
in 1902, though the eldest, Dr John Caird, to whom Edward, his junior 
by fifteen years, owed the most valuable influence of his early man- 
hood, had then passed away. Those who recall the massive form 
of the Master of Balliol, erect and steadfast, the brow so lofty and 
serene, the ample beard veiling the resolute mouth, cannot think 
of him without difficulty as a timid and delicate boy, in charge (after 
his father’s early death) of a maiden aunt, who sometimes, however, 
found him tenacious in passive resistance. At Greenock he became 
at once familiar with the banks of the Clyde, and laid the foundations 
of that love of Nature which led him again and again to the Highlands 
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of his own country and the English Lakes. The Clyde retained its 
charm for him to the last. In the midst of anxiety about the failing 
strength of his brother John he found refreshment in its softness: 
‘“‘ There is something about the scenery one has been accustomed to,” 
he wrote to Miss Talbot, “‘ which gives it more meaning.” From the 
Greenock Academy he entered the University of Glasgow at fifteen, 
and carried on his studies there and in Divinity Hall till they were 
interrupted after six years by a period of feeble health. A winter 
(1856-7) was spent at St. Andrews under his aunt’s care, and he 
afterwards joined his brother John, then parish minister at Errol in 
Perthshire, till he was strong enough to return to Glasgow for the 
winter session of 1858-9. 

The intellectual influences of those days were curiously mixed. 
The Glasgow Professor of Theology objected to all proposals for the 
increase of scientific teaching in the College, on the ground that it was 
“not consistent with the idea of a University as it existed in the 
Divine Mind.” At St Andrews the Professor of Church History 
began his lectures with the Creation, and ended them with Og, King 
of Bashan, telling his class that the royal stature was “so large 
that while his feet were in the torrid zone, and his body in the tem- 
perate, eternal snows rested on his head.” Meantime Caird belonged 
to a group of students who were strenuous radicals, pleading already 
for free education, wider suffrage, the rights of women, and the like, 
with a strain of ardent hero-worship, especially for Carlyle. The days 
of Biblical criticism were yet to come, but under the potent influence 
of the stormy prophet of the Everlasting Yea, he was helped over 
the struggles, which led him during his long stay at Errol with his 
brother John to abandon the intention of following him into the 
ministry. Sir Henry Jones, indeed, describes his days as linked 
each to each by natural piety. But he, too, had his seasons of struggle. 
When he published his Gifford Lectures on The Evolution of Religion, 
he wrote to Miss Talbot: ‘“‘I suppose there are others who have had 
to fight with the same Giant Despair to whom they may be of some 
use.” What he said afterwards of Jowett (1898) was no less true 
of himself: ‘‘ Like many men at the present time he started with 
certain strong beliefs, which he had gradually to disentangle from their 
earliest form and to remould by conscious reflection.” In_ this 
process Carlyle supplied the most powerful impulse, and taught him 
the supreme lesson alike of religion and philosophy, that ‘ the things 
of the spirit are real, and that in the last resort there is no other 
reality.”” Moreover, Carlyle introduced him to Goethe and the 
thinkers of Germany, and he bathed in the great stream of Idealism, 
which bore him into the sea of the Absolute. The conception of 
evolution, which he was afterwards to employ as a key to many 
locks, was there firmly grounded in metaphysics; while Spencer, 
Darwin, and Wallace were busy developing it as a scientific clue in 
actual history and experience. 

When he went up to Balliol, as a Snell Exhibitioner, in 1860, he 
was already a long way ahead of the ordinary undergraduate. Under 
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the tuition of Jowett, in close fellowship with T. H. Green, a member 
of the Old Mortality Club, with Bywater, Bryce, Dicey, Pater, and 
others, he appeared to younger men “a readymade philosopher.” 
The veteran survivor of the group, Professor Dicey, could still recall his 
admirable maturity of mind, his quiet natural dignity and sweetness, 
his almost visible ‘“ unworldliness.”” Academic honours fell to him 
as a matter of course, though it was unusual for an undergraduate 
in his second year to win the Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship for a 
“sound and critical knowledge of Hebrew,”’ Cheyne and Driver being 
among his immediate successors. Elected to a fellowship at Merton 
in 1864, he at once established himself as an intellectual and moral 
force. Very interesting is the contrast drawn by Sir Henry Jones 
between him and Green as “‘ complementary opposites.” Together 
the two friends projected an edition of Aristotle’s Ethics, and Green 
sent Mr Strachan-Davidson to him as a pupil, who found in him a 
great teacher with a great message. Allied in a common view of 
metaphysics, in strong social sympathies, and moral judgments, the 
one was an eager combatant against error, the other an anxious seeker 
for the truth that lay beneath it. Both were convinced that “ the 
real is the rational,” and that “the rational is the spiritual”; but 
while the one fought for it as its champion, his comrade beheld it 
as a seer. 

Caird’s Oxford reputation, backed by the powerful help of Jowett, 
secured his election to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow in 
1866. Dr John Caird had been already appointed to the professor- 
ship of Divinity four years before, and the association of the two 
brothers in fellow-work, especially after the elder became Principal 
of the University in 1878, was fruitful both in personal happiness 
and in academic development. Happy in his marriage and his sphere 
of philosophical labour, Edward Caird devoted himself untiringly 
to his classes. The noble chapter in which Sir Henry Jones describes 
the teacher’s aims and influence, embodies his own ideals and ex- 
periences as he had himself framed them under his predecessor. 
The university system brought large numbers of students year by 
year into the moral philosophy course. They came already ac- 
customed by their parish ministers to grave discussions on high 
themes, and though the sower’s word did not bear equal fruit in all 
minds, yet they were many for whom Caird’s teaching provided the 
path from a shattered Calvinism to a broader Christianity founded 
on reason, history, and experience. There was no controversy ; 
from this he was always averse. But little by little his students 
found that fresh modes of thought were opened to them. Barriers 
of traditional theology fell away ; vast new prospects spread with 
growing clearness before their eyes: it was the dawn ofa brighter 
day. They found, sometimes to their surprise, that no claim to 
authority was imposed upon them; they heard no pretensions to 
novelty. Their guide had lived habitually in the company of great 
minds, and ‘he led them to the sources of philosophical thought 
without parading originality of hisown. In time, doubtless, he evolved 
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his own formule, but he demanded no adherence to them from his 
hearers ; he wanted to teach them a method of thinking ; they must 
establish their own results. The timid boy had become the fearless 
investigator of the whole secret of existence; and in unfolding its 
problems he nowhere showed greater courage than in conducting 
his pupils along paths of doubt, and compelling them to face every 
alternative. It was a necessary discipline. ‘‘He does not seem to 
have had any doubts in his life,” he wrote to Miss Talbot (1896), 
after reading a biography of Manning, “except as to the exact body 
that possessed Apostolical succession; and a man who goes through 
the world nowadays without doubt, mustn’t he be, in Aristotle’s 
language, either a god or—the other thing?” So he sought to effect 
a unity between reason and religion, but it was accomplished for 
many of his hearers not so much by force of argument as by the 
quickening of a new spirit, the priceless gift of an unhampered 
vision. 

From 1866 to 1894 Caird devoted himself to philosophy and 
literature, as the treatises on Kant, the Gifford Lectures on The 
Evolution of Religion, and other works abundantly proved. But 
meantime the University and the City grew apace. In assisting his 
brother as Principal he had a large share in expanding academic 
activity, and in the sphere of social service he faithfully carried out 
the conceptions which he had shared with Green in the Oxford days. 
The extension of education was naturally his main interest. He 
gave active support to the candidature of women for seats on the 
School Boards created by Mr Forster’s Education Bill (1870), and 
sought to enlarge the opportunities of women, and of working men 
in industrial centres, by Extension Lectures. In the University 
Settlement Association (1886) he and Mrs Caird created regular op- 
portunities of personal intercourse with men and women from the 
city’s wretched quarters, and by their simple unassuming kindness 
drew from them reverence and affection. Deeply concerned at the 
condition of many working women—laundresses, for example, with 
long hours and small pay—he helped to establish the Women’s Pro- 
tective and Provident League, out of which was finally evolved the 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, which has done more than any 
other agency, Sir Henry Jones tells us, for the improvement in 
Scotland of the industrial position of women. In the guidance of 
these agencies he showed the practical instinct of the administrator 
as well as the moral earnestness of the social reformer. He attended 
meetings and spoke, he gave long evenings to the mastery of detail, 
he drafted resolutions, he awakened a sense of “‘the duty to know,” 
he faced opposition, he disentangled the perplexities of committees, 
reduced the elements of conflict to clear issues of right and wrong, 
and produced so profound an impression of public service that after 
his death Principal Sir George Adam Smith described him as “‘ one 
of the greatest citizens Glasgow ever had.” 

The conditions of Oxford were inevitably different. True, Caird 
was well acquainted with its collegiate system, and had himself been 
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a college tutor. But upon Balliol the personality of Jowett had 
impressed a peculiar stamp of Master’s activity, partly by the help 
of connections with the great world which had lain in Glasgow beyond 
Caird’s range. It was not without misgivings that he entered on the 
new work. Sometimes he felt as if he had deserted the brother 
whom he had so often supported when matters did not run smoothly. 
One difficulty, indeed, vanished at the outset. His former pupil, 
Mr Strachan-Davidson, had been brought forward with very influential 
backing as a candidate for the Mastership, and the correspondence 
with Miss Talbot bears repeated testimony to the value of his un- 
failing co-operation in the College administration. Yet its details 
were often irksome. To Miss Talbot (whom he called—as some 
one had designated Antigone—“ die schwesterlichste von Seelen’’) 
he uttered a more than usually poignant lament: “‘ Your faith in me 
is a great help, even though it partly comes of your not knowing— 
Well! what a duffer I am in some ways, and how little faculty I have 
for some of the duties of my place.” By degrees this hesitation 
was overcome ; the College hall was crowded at his lectures, and he 
at once showed his interest in women’s education by admitting 
women students to them. To this cause he gave untiring labour, 
and the resolutions which were brought before Congregation in March 
1896, urging the admission of women to the degree of B.A., had been 
first approved at an important meeting of graduates at Balliol. 
His early radicalism brought him at first into conflict with much 
Oxford opinion over the Boer war, but as early as January 1900 
he had begun to modify his view, and wrote to Miss Talbot: “I 
should have said before the war that we were in the wrong, but the 
great preparations of the Boers make one think that war was really 
inevitable, as it was less reckless on their side than it seemed. Any- 
how one hopes that we will have henceforth less of that light-hearted 
jingoism than before.” Barbarity of any kind was, of course, im- 
possible to him. When Miss Hobhouse returned from the concentra- 
tion camps in South Africa, he invited: a few friends to meet her in 
the dining-room of the Lodge. He was never a man of many words, 
and at the close of her account he rose and simply said, ‘‘ This must 
be stopped, and at once ”—he could not trust himself to longer speech. 
The duties of the Mastership, close association with both tutors and 
students, invitations to the men of Ruskin College, and help of the 
most generous kind to those in need by personal care and thought * 
did not exhaust his activity. Like Jowett he was an indefatigable 
worker and found time to give a second course of Gifford Lectures, 
in 1900, on The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers— 
‘perhaps the most remarkable,”’ says Professor Muirhead, “ of all 
his books.” It involved a survey of five centuries of thought from 
Plato to Plotinus. 

From a brother’s house in Greenock he wrote to Miss Talbot 
in January 1900: 

1 After the lamentable death of Professor Wallace, he visited Mrs Wallace 
daily, I believe, for several weeks. 
Vor. XXI.—No. I. 7 
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“T have been working at Plotinus, and have read a good part of him 
this vacation. He certainly represents the abstract religious view of life 
more thoroughly than anyone, and, I think, by opposition throws much 
light upon the Christian view of it. And besides he has genius and insight, 
and sometimes he hits upon very remarkable ways of expressing the 
highest things. ll this, in spite of the style of an extempore preacher 
whose sentences often have no beginning or end. But real insight and 
vision redeem everything. And his work also is very valuable for the 
light it throws on the tendencies that were warping the Christian dogma, 
and the more or less successful resistance made to them.” 


Religion, to the end, was his central interest. In the “lay sermon” 
on the “Faith of Job,” delivered in the last year of his Mastership, 
he laid down the fundamental principle that “true religion’ goes 
with that thorough intellectual integrity which does not seek to blink 
any difficulty or to hide from itself any reasonable ground of doubt.” 


** It can hold firmly (he continued) to that faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of God, the meaning of which has been progressively revealed 
to us by Judaism and Christianity, and, indeed, by all the spiritual life 
of the past; but it will not fear to acknowledge any of the facts of life 
or any of the discoveries of science or criticism which seem to run counter 
to the particular forms with which that belief may have been associated 
in the past.” 


**T am much pleased,” he wrote to Miss Talbot, ‘‘ that you liked 
my ‘Jobation.’” At the basis of his whole thought lay a single 
idea, reached not by reasoning but by insight, expressed to the same 
correspondent (1891) in the words, “to me difference always seems 
to presuppose and explicate unity—which is the fact below all other 
facts.” Admitting frankly “the frightful depths of the evil and 
misery of human life, I cannot but think (he went on) that the spirit 
which condemns it, or perhaps I should say that the ideal which 
underlies such condemnation, is the witness that the evil is not the 
ultimate fact.” Of this he found the most moving evidence in the 
life and death of Jesus and the whole spirit of Christian experience. 
But he thought at the same time that the truth had been grievously 
obscured by ecclesiastical dogma. The day had come when old 
bottles should be broken, and it was the new wine of Christianity 
itself that must break them (1891). He had long abandoned the 
traditional interpretation of Christ’s person, and in the Gifford 
Lectures of 1892 he did not shrink from repudiating ‘the theological 
doctrine of two natures in Christ, which are the source of separate 
and even opposed attributes” (ii. 282). To Miss Talbot he ex- 
plained his position thus : 


**T do not know that the ‘ uniqueness’ of Jesus impresses me less, 
when it ceases to be a difference of kind. What can he be more than the 
‘ first-born of many brethren’? That does not itself make him less. 
Even St Paul’s divinely conditioned Messiah, who gives up his pre-existent 
state of glory, is a picture of self-sacrifice which does not move one like 
that of one who, with the usual dim lights of mortality, makes the 
‘ great renunciation ’ for his fellows.” 
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When he removed to Oxford the waters had been already stirred 
by the writers in Lua Mundi, but he rather grimly remarked that 
‘“* some of the essays contained a good deal of uncooked metaphysics.” 
In his address as President of the Society of Historical Theology 
he argued that “the utmost conceivable uniqueness, the utmost 
uniqueness which would be of any moral or spiritual value, or which 
is consistent with any rational conception of human development, 
could only be that of one in whom the different elements that had 
existed in the religious experience of man were reconciled and brought 
to unity, but this does not of itself lift him out of his place in the 
development of man.” ‘The last letter to Miss Talbot contained a 
glance at current controversy (1906) : . 


‘I think that what you say of the lectures you heard disentangling the 
eschatological from the other elements is true ; but though Christ’s doctrine 
contained in germ the principle that frees us from that element, I am 
afraid it would be unhistorical to suppose that he did not conceive himself 
to be engaged in a real fight with demons who have got a hold of men’s 
life, and whom he meets with a heroic ‘ Hold thy peace and come out of 
him.’ In reading especially Mark’s Gospel one gets his sense of the human 
strain overcome by faith and courage, which makes one use the word 
‘hero’ rather than any other. In any case there is the great difficulty 
of seeing the essential truth of the good tidings and yet realising that we 
are dealing with a man of a time when the whole ordinary view of life was 
demonic and angelic.” 


Such was the application of idealism to religton in its loyalty to 
fact. The succeeding chapters of Professor Muirhead provide an 
admirable guide over the whole field of Caird’s philosophy. They 
show us how a mode of thought, which seems to some minds only to 
produce barren formule, can become in a great teacher fruitful in 
awe and wonder and reverence for the mystery of existence, and a 
passionate if also a restrained ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity.” 

J. EstLin CARPENTER. 

OxFoRD. 





The Christian Faith: a Series of Essays for the use of Parents and 
Teachers written at the instance of the Christian Evidence 
Society. Edited by C. F. Nolloth.—London: John Murray, 1922. 


Tuts little book—it runs to 250 pages—makes an opportune appear- 
ance. Some readers might imagine that it was called forth to correct 
the opinions which were expressed at Girton last year. But they 
would mistake its purpose. So far is the Christian Evidence Society 
from avoiding the company of the Cambridge meeting that three 
essays are written by persons who gave addresses at Cambridge. 
In view of the ostracism to which in some quarters those who took 
part in the Conference are subjected, it is noteworthy that three of 
their number should thus be summoned to act as exponents and 
defenders of the Christian faith. The book is well done, if we except 
the somewhat rhetorical exaggerations of the essays on “The Evi- 
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dences of Christianity’ and on ‘“‘ Jesus Christ,’’ and if we forgive 
the omissions to which reference will be made later. 

I shall take the liberty for the sake of completeness to refer to 
the proceedings at Cambridge, because they, like the essays now 
before us, were really of an apologetic character, and furnish an 
instructive parallel. But whereas the essays are intended to meet 
questionings from all quarters, the Cambridge Conference had for 
its business to clear itself from all complicity with Professors Lake 
and Foakes-Jackson. Sentence was really passed upon them before 
the proceedings began. However, the accused were allowed for form’s 
sake to speak in stay of execution, and Professor Foakes-Jackson’s 
short paper, in the Proceedings, on ‘‘ Christ and the Creeds ” was the 
result. His defence is adequate. When once the element of doubt 
intrudes upon the religious consciousness, nothing short of the method 
of Descartes suffices: we must go back until we reach the inexpug- 
nable. If apology means anything, it means this. Hence some of 
the speakers at the Conference passed condemnation upon persons 
who were trying to perform thoroughly a task which they themselves 
were handling superficially and without system. After all, Lake and 
Foakes-Jackson were only attempting to use a method for the New 
Testament which is excellently displayed for the Old Testament by 
Dr Kennett in his paper on ‘‘ The Religious Value of the Old Testa- 
ment ”’ (pp. 60 ff.). 

As the Christian Evidence Society is concerned with parents and 
teachers, I should like to draw their attention to the Companion 
Bible which is still being published by the University of Oxford, and 
commended by the anonymous editor to ‘‘ the whole English-speaking 
world ”’ (Preface to the Gospels), I presume, in the name of the 
University Press. Of what use is it for Mr W. M. Bell to write on the 
Bible and Science, when the Oxford editor fixes with Ussher his 
chronological datum by Adam at 4004 3B.c. (Appendix, 86)? Why 
should Professor Webb write on Religion and Philosophy, when his 
own University Press can print cabbalistic statements such as that the 
phrase The Son of Man occurs fourteen times in Mark, ‘‘ which is 
twice seven; the two of testimony, and the seven of spiritual per- 
fection of Jehovah’s Servant ” (Appendix, 98)? The special relation 
of the University to the English version of the Bible involves a special 
responsibility for such productions as the Companion Bible. But 
extremes meet. We read in Appendix, 168, “so far from the Churches 
of the present day being the continuation of Apostolic times, ‘ organised 
religion,’ as we see it to-day, was the work of a subsequent and quite 
an independent generation.” The critics of the Cambridge Con- 
—— had better turn their attention to the Oxford University 

Tress. 

The unknown editor is at one with Foakes-Jackson and Lake in 
emphasising the difference between the Christianity of the Gospels 
and that of the Catholic Church. But whereas the unknown editor 
and those for whom he stands treat this difference as ultimate, 
Foakes-Jackson and Lake explain it as attaching to the development 
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of one organism. For Professor Peake and Dr Nolloth, in their 
essays, there is no change between the Jesus of the Synoptics and 
the Christ of St Paul. If Paul’s “account of the Person and the 
work of Jesus is mythology, we cannot acquit Jesus from the re- 
sponsibility of originating it’’ (186). We are still in the presence of 
a conventional figure like the Christ of a Byzantine mosaic. This is 
irreconcilable with the man who grew in wisdom and stature and was 
tempted and also swept by storms of emotion. In their essays 
Professor Gardner and Dr Rashdall follow the method of Dr Foakes- 
Jackson. ‘‘ The Founder of Christianity,” says Professor Gardner, 
‘in nearly all his utterances, contented himself with stating the great 
underlying truths of religion” (174). According to Dean Rashdall, 
‘‘ Jesus confined Himself to laying down a few general principles of 
life and conduct ”’ (188), too many, alas! for poorhuman nature. And 
at Cambridge Dr Rashdall affirmed that Jesus did not claim Divinity 
for himself. If Foakes-Jackson and Lake set out to accomplish a 
historical synthesis of the Jesus of the Synoptics with the origin of the 
Catholic Church, Dean Rashdall in the Modern Churchman, replying 
to Bishop Gore, has taken in hand a dogmatic synthesis of the human 
Jesus and the divine nature with—in my humble opinion—such 
success that Rashdall ranges himself among the greatest Catholic 
theologians. 

What remains is the psychological synthesis. Canon Barnes in his 
useful summary (pp. 216 ff.) omits the analysis of Christian faith. It 
is the essence of Christian faith that it should represent its object as 
present. This is the one thing necessary. Unless Jesus is in some 
way the object of intuition, the archeological investigations of the 
church historian lose their value. At the previous conference in 
Cambridge I attempted to show that our individual consciousness 
is not impermeable but overlaps that of others. In some sense the 
historical Jesus becomes one with his follower. We want a name for 
this aspect of theological study. If archeology applies to the past, 
eschatology to the future, parousiology ! may denote the inquiry into 
the conditions of modernism, this present where we come into contact 
with tradition on the one hand and on the other hand we determine 
in our degree the future. 

For the Christian faith presents itself not only in a historical 
setting. It is embodied in literature which still appeals to us, and 
in craftsmanship which still dignifies with its last glories the squalor 
of our commercialism. Here we become conscious of something 
wanting in the essays. I doubt the soundness of Mr Webb-QOdell’s 
literary judgment. Few would agree with him that only one of the 
Evangelists has any pretensions to education or literary skill (97). 
Strangest of all, he puts as an impossible case the most probable 
statement of the fact of the Crucifixion: Jesus “‘ went down to the 
grave defeated and deserted ” (94). 

If we are to judge by the volume before us, Matthew Arnold and 


1 A term is wanted to denote the reference to the present without the implica- 
tions suggested by modernism. 
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Ruskin have written almost. in vain. The exquisite instinct that 
created the great liturgies, thereby incorporated in the service of the 
Church the psalms and the gospels, In order to profit by them, it 
is enough to apprehend but one or two injunctions of the Master. The 
case of Christian art is more perplexing. It is ignored by the essayists. 
But there is no doubt that Christian architecture, and stained glass 
and other works of inspired craftsmanship, have called more persons 
to a spiritual home than all the books of evidences that were ever 
written. Huysmans’ En Route and Cathedral describe the process 
in a scientific manner. Why should Huysmans—I speak for myself— 
be more convincing than the others? ‘“‘ Consider,” said Ruskin in a 
letter to Stopford Brooke, “‘ what it was to me, when the fact came 
full on my fairly examining thoughts, that the only work done of any 
good quality in my own business was by men apparently abandoned 
by God to their own ways; that on the whole religious people were 
powerless, that all painting and poetry were done by men like Shelley, 
Byron, Keats, Turner, and the like.” The solution of Ruskin’s per- 
plexity is simple. Morality is not confined to actions of whose origin 
we are conscious. It is concerned even more with habits or tendencies 
or powers. (Pseudo-science has substituted the term ‘‘ complex ” 
for these quite definite phrases.) The good workman has as much 
inspiration, to say the least, as a good talker. And bad craftsmanship 
condemns a man as much as most other mortal sins. If we apply 
this test, we shall get some unexpected light upon the present situa- 
tion. Jesus was a mason rather than a carpenter, and may have 
helped to build some of the synagogues of Galilee. He was a poet 
and story-teller rather than a rabbi, and did not use long words. He 
was at home and welcomed in the sorrows and festivals of common 
life. He guarded his soul by withdrawal to solitude, and he went 
down to the grave defeated and deserted. Yet he lives for ever in 
human memories, having burst the cerements in which some have 
sought to entangle him. FRANK GRANGER. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NorrincHamM. 





The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-day. By Evelyn Underhill. 
—London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1922.—Pp. xii+241. 


Preruaps the chief value of this book lies in its recognition of the 
religious problem that impinges upon thought in these days. We 
have been drifting towards it for more than a generation, and soon it 
must be grappled with seriously. Exploration of the earth’s surface 
has been followed by exploration of the mentality of the world’s 
peoples. It has been discovered that everywhere the mind of man 
is preoccupied with religious ideas. Christian teaching cannot be 
imposed upon primitive peoples waiting for the beginnings of religious 
education. There are no primitive peoples in the strict sense of the 
term, and religious education in all cases has already commenced. 
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If Christian teaching is to have world influence these facts must be 
taken into account: By peaceful penetration—in most cases by the 
sublimation of long-established habits of thought and life—it must 
win its way. Already there is evidence that the Christianity of other 
peoples will not follow the European tradition. The other ways by 
which men have been seekers after God refuse to be submerged by 
the new and, in many cases, higher truths that Christianity has in 
its possession. It is this contact with a world of men that lends 
distinction and value to these pages. 

It is true that the direct purpose of the book is other than this. 
Yet indirectly it contributes to the encouragement of this aspect of 
the human struggle towards unity in God. Such a passage as this 
envisages the problem. ‘“‘ Julian of Norwich heard in her medita- 
tions the voice of God saying to her, ‘See! I am in all thing! See! 
I lift never mine hand from off my works, nor ever shall!’ Is it 
possible to state more plainly the indivisible identity of the Spirit 
of Life? ‘See! I am in all thing!’ In the terrific energies of 
the stellar universe, and in the smallest song of the birds. In the 
seething struggle of modern industrialism, as much a part of nature, 
of those works on which His hands are laid, as the more easily com- 
prehended economy of the ant-heap and the hive. The sense of the 
personal presence of an abiding Reality, fulfilling and transcending all 
our highest values, here in our space-time world of effort, may well 
be regarded as the differential mark of real spiritual experience, 
wherever found.” This spiritual interpretation of the universe 
necessitates the other search for a religion that will comprehend all 
other ways of approach to God. And for such a search this book 
provides an incentive. 

The services rendered by Miss Underhill towards an understanding 
of the meaning of Mysticism are too well known to need more than 
bare reference. Loyalty to her subject is conspicuous in this volume, 
but an attempt is made to give expression to what is real for the 
mystics without the use of their technical language and apart from 
the abnormality that sometimes marked their overstrained experi- 
ences. The aim is practical—to bring home to those who are engaged 
with the trivial and fleeting the sense that life is everywhere contact 
and commerce with the eternal. One of the characteristics of her 
writing is the varied wealth of quotation that is woven into the 
texture of it. The sources drawn upon are chiefly the classics of 
religious experience ; indeed, the purposed scope of the book is 
restricted to a study of the oneness of experience in religious reality 
that marks the great ethnic religions. Yet many vistas are opened 
towards other aspects of the problem. 

The method pursued is first of all to explore the elements that 
characterise the spiritual life; these are then tracked down as they 
appear in religious history, and are subjected to a keen mental scrutiny. 
The new light afforded by psychology, and, especially, the recent 
researches in automatic thought and suggestion are used for the inter- 
pretation of spiritual phenomena. The psychological method is 
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also applied to religion as it finds social expression in institutions. 
The impact of spiritual life upon personal experience is next dealt 
with, and this is followed by some suggestions concerning the means 
by which young people could be educated so as to give spirituality 
its fullest opportunity. The concluding chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of the reactions of this type of spiritual life in the social 
order. 

It is not to be expected that either the philosopher who seeks 
to bring everything into his system, or the theologian who is con- 
cerned most of all for dogma, will find satisfaction here. Those who 
care for religion will, however, find food for thought and stimulus 
towards a fuller faith. The apprehension of Reality that transcends 
experience and endures, bringing with it the sense of security, personal 
contact, and power, is declared to be emerging constantly in the 
experience of spiritual life. This is a fact of biology, not merely a 
matter of history. And this is of the essence of religion. The mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the Trinity may find its explanation here— 
it is an attempt to explain this experience ; the cosmic, the personal, 
and the dynamic elements in the apprehension of reality. To some 
this will appear to be a fresh instance of “ reduced religion’; yet 
is it not necessary that Christian dogmas should be referred to terms 
of the known in order to make them of any value as symbols of the 
unknowable ? 

Our limited apprehension of religious fact is constantly stressed, 
but it is insisted that this is real at all levels if we put all the intelli- 
gence and spiritual perception we can muster into it. The danger is 
that we should become content with a level of spiritual life lower than 
the highest that is possible. The new psychology is teaching us the 
necessity of suggesting to the people “‘ not the sinful and weak things 
that they are, but the living and radiant things which they can 
become.” For the individual the life of the spirit is ‘“‘ the whole 
response to the Eternal and Abiding of which any one man is capable, 
expressed in and through his this-world life.” What swims within 
the range of consciousness comes for the purpose of preparing the way 
for the larger synthesis that will explain experience as reality. 

It is possible that more weight is put upon intuition than it can 
carry. The influence of impulse, even when it is not educated con- 
cerning its meaning, indeed, because it is not educated, is declared 
to be effective. ‘‘ The revivalist, wholly possessed by concrete and 
anthropomorphic ideas of God which are impossible to a man of 
different—and, as we suppose, superior—education, can yet, because 
of the burning reality with which he lives towards the God so strangely 
conceived, infect those with whom he comes into contact with the 
spiritual life.” This brings us up against the age-long question as 
to the value of any search for wisdom. The quest often begets dis- 
gust, and when the goal is thought to be in sight added sorrow comes 
with disillusionment. Yet there is need for restraint in our valuation 
of instinct. Although uninstructed intuition has its advantages, 
reason will not forgo its claims. The triumphs of intuition may be 
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immediate, but they are not lasting, they do not carry humanity far 
towards the goal. Reason must come in to superintend what intui- 




























ns tion discerns. There are other elements than intuition in the per- 
ty sonalities of great leaders of religious revival that make for strength. 
he These are apt to be overlooked. 
al A question that is of commanding importance is discussed in 
the chapter on Institutional Religion. In whatever aspect we regard 
ks it the conclusion cannot be evaded that the people generally dislike 
n- most of the prevailing methods of communal worship, and avoid them. 
10 The compulsion to attend Mass among Roman Catholics may seem 
1s an exception to this general statement. But when it is examined it 
ls affords no evidence that makes for optimism. Whether this avoid- 
al ance makes for welfare is not the question. The fact has to be 
1e reckoned with. Miss Underhill insists on religion as an individual 
a concern—commerce of the alone with the alone—yet she very forcibly 
\- insists that institutional religion is a necessity and that it can be 
“ made worth while. The proof will hardly influence any apart from 
l, those who are already disposed to accept such proof. Something 
e more tangible will be necessary in order to persuade those responsible 
t for the ordering of our public services that teaching must be made 
s more attractive and worship more real. These must appeal to the 
e best and highest in human nature, not to the worst and meanest. 
It is necessary that the question of Church cultus should be 
; faced. The Protestant churches need to learn the value of much 
7 that was treated with contempt in past days because its misuse had 
S grown so rankly luxuriant. Use and wont have confirmed the 
1 neglect of what in some respects is essential. But although the 





charge of “‘ psychological sin” in the hymns used in worship can 
easily be sustained against Protestants, the plea for the use of sym- 
bols—the use of particulars in order to appeal to the understanding 
of the unlearned—can easily be overstated. ‘‘ The success of Chris- 
tianity as a world-religion largely abides in the way in which it meets 
this need. It is notorious that the pérson of Jesus, rather than the 
absolute God, is the object of average Protestant devotion. So too 
the Catholic peasant may find it easier to approach God through and 
in his special saint, or even a special local form of the Madonna. 
This is the inevitable corollary of the psychic level at which he lives, 1 
and to speak contemptuously of his ‘ superstition’ is wholly beside 
the point.” There is much of truth in this. The religion that aims 
at universal commendation will meet many surprises on its way, 
and will need to give a welcome to many strange manners of appre- 
hending reality. It must be conceded that in some cases the Pro- 
testant Jesus is as much a fetish as the Catholic saint or Madonna. 
Yet after all is not this a case of generalising, grouping things together 
that are different ? Surely for Christianity Jesus is something more 
as well as something different from Madonna or saint. ‘To worship 
Him is a deliberate and direct step towards God ; to worship others 
is to remain with them. This is how it works out in practice— 
in history, if not in selected individual cases. Of course there are 
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conspicuous exceptions—Catholics who burn with passion for God 
while having commerce with some local saint, just as there are Pro- 
testants who use the name of Jesus and yet dwell with their own 
vain imaginings. The need of to-day is a comprehensive cultus. 
Those already in existence are competitive. If it could possibly be 
that we should learn to tolerate each other, then some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of Church reunion would be removed. Then the 
larger task that challenges us could be considered and grappled with. 
What is necessary is the enrichment of the institutions by means 
of which religion endeavours to make itself effective. All ways of 
approach to God and all methods of service for man must have place 
in a truly Catholic church. 

Valuable suggestions in the chapters on Education and Social 
Service must be passed by. Yet the plea for training in life that is 
always in touch with the spiritual food available in meditation and 
contemplation should be heard, and also the call for a right per- 
spective concerning the value of human personality. Heroism is 
not the monopoly of those who adventure in war, the saints (not 
the official saints, but the real saints) are the true heroes, and it would 
direct energy into right channels if they were better known. For 
effective social service the like lesson needs to be learned. ‘“‘ At 
present we tend to starve our possible centres of regeneration, or 
let them starve themselves, by our encouragement of the active 
at the expense of the contemplative life ; and till this is mended, we 
shall get nothing really done.” 

To many this book will seem too much concerned with intuition 
and experience. Religion cannot be cut apart from historical facts. 
No world-religion will come into operation by means of psychology 
alone. Pyschology describes; it cannot create. Yet it is well to 
be reminded that spiritual life is contact with Reality here and now, 
and that every life has capacity for awareness of this vital experience. 
ne J. C. MANTRIPP. 









The Later Periods of Quakerism. By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt., 
D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, U.S.A. 
2 vols.—Macmillan & Co., 1921.—Pp. xxxvi+ 1020. 


THE completion of the “‘ Rowntree Series,” devoted to the history of 
the origin and development of Quakerism, is matter for sincere 
congratulation. The volume on the “ Second Period,” by the late 
William Charles Braithwaite (noticed in the Hibbert Journal of July, 
1921), promised a concluding volume by Dr Rufus Jones, the editor 
of the series. But to tell the remaining story, from 1725, which was 
Mr Braithwaite’s limit, to the present time required, as it proved, a 
thousand pages, which could hardly be conveniently held under a 
single cover. Thus the promised one volume became two, and there 
are seven volumes in the completed series, which together make ja 
very notable contribution to the history of religion in modern times. 
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It is true that the matter dealt with occupies only a small section 
of the wide field of religious life and activity, chiefly in this country 
and America, but the Quaker movement is of very special interest 
and significance, by reason of the ideal which it represents, and the 
challenge which the simple fact of its existence offers to the methods 
and spirit of other much more numerous and widely popular religious 
bodies. Throughout the telling of this story the search-light of 
what William James called “‘ a religion of veracity rooted in spiritual 
inwardness ”’ is thrown over the whole field, and there is promise in 
the end of a new awakening, which should by no means be confined 
to the Religious Society of Friends, with which in these volumes we 
are brought into such intimate and revealing contact. 

Dr Rufus Jones is a very loyal Friend, and at the same time a dis- 
cerning critic and helpful interpreter of the two centuries of religious 
life with which he has to deal. Mr Braithwaite had the happier 
privilege of being the historian of the heroic period of creative energy 
and missionary ardour, out of which the Society was born, and the work 
could not have been in abler hands. He had also to tell, in his second 
volume, of the ebbing of the tide of progress and the concentration 
of the energies of the Society on the perfecting of organisation and on 
the internal interests of a separate community. At that point Dr 
Jones takes up the story. The date 1725, he says, may be taken to 
mark the end of primitive Quakerism and the beginning of the later 
history, when the ideal of Friends was no longer world-embracing, 
but centred in their own Society. What he has to record of the 
next hundred years is in the main the “‘ uneventful story of internal 
spiritual processes,” through which the habits and character of a 
“peculiar people’ became more and more ingrained. It was the 
period of growing Quietism in the Society, and this was followed 
during the nineteenth century by a gradual process of shifting em- 
phasis, only realised after it was largely accomplished. Friends had 
not been much affected by the immediate impact of the Methodist 
revival. Life with them was at that timte at a low ebb, and they were 
too far separated from the rest of the religious world to realise what 
was taking place. But at a later period, largely through association 
in anti-slavery and other beneficent social work with churchmen of 
the Evangelical school, they were powerfully influenced in that 
direction, and the result was that a large proportion of the member- 
ship of the Society, both in England and America, was carried over 
from the mystical to the “‘ Evangelical” basis. This Dr Jones notes 
as a radical departure from the essential spirit of the movement 
inaugurated by George Fox and the foundation principle of the 
Society of Friends. Stress was laid on the external plan of salvation, 
as expounded by the revivalists of the eighteenth century, a strictly 
defined scheme resting on faith in the atoning blood, rather than the 
“‘ continuous, vital, and authoritative work of Christ in the human 
soul,” and the Scriptures were once more exalted as the supreme 
authority, the one source of supernaturally revealed truth, in place of 
the inward guidance of the Spirit, the inward Light, to which Fox 
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had directed his followers. The clash of these opposing views led 
to controversy and separations, and it was only in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century that new influences began to prevail, so that 
in these last years a new unity of life and service on the old foundation 
has been achieved, which opens the way to a more fruitful and happier 
future. 

To furnish a record of these various movements, in the successive 
stages of the Jife of the Society, was a difficult and somewhat com- 
plicated task, and Dr Jones does not attempt any continuous narra- 
tive of events. In his view, the distinctive mission of Quakerism, 
which is mystical and prophetic, cannot be dealt with by the usual 
historical method. It cannot be brought out by a description of 
events or by a detailed account of facts. ‘‘ We can best find what 
Quakerism of this quiet inward type means at the flowering points 
where it shows itself in the saintly life.” We are therefore left to 
trace out the main lines of the history through several collections of 
brief biographical notices of leading Friends, as in the chapters on 
typical Friends in the eighteenth century, on the itinerant ministry, 
which played so large a part in determining the character of the 
Society, and on notable Friends in the nineteenth century. A separ- 
ate chapter is devoted to the lives of John Bright and the poet Whittier. 
With these, various other blocks of materia] are interspersed. There 
is an account of the great migration of Friends westward in America, 
due partly to the fresh opportunities offered by the opening up of 
new country, but very largely to the determination of Friends in 
Slave States to make homes for themselves on lands free from the 
contamination of that evil institution. Other chapters tell of the 
work of Friends for emancipation, for education, and for peace, and 
there is a reasoned account of the Hicksite and Wilburite separations. 
The chapters on the spiritual environment of the eighteenth century 
and the religious tendencies of the nineteenth are of special value 
for a right interpretation of the whole story. 

The lessons of the history are very clearly brought out. The 
most effective criticism of all, emphasised by the happier experience 
of the present time, is that which Dr Jones makes in his treatment of 
the Hicksite and Wilburite separations. Neither side, he says, 
understood the other, and the differences were aggravated by an 
uncompromising hardness of temper. ‘‘ There never was a case in 
which the way of love would have been more effective,” but the way 
of attack and of flat opposition was resorted to instead, and ‘‘ when 
the struggle was over, each party held in its lean hand some of the 
fragments of the precious alabaster vase which the controversy had 
broken.” Later experience has opened the way of healing. A new 
outlook on life, heralded by the teaching of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
made its way ultimately into Quaker circles, and on both sides of 
the Atlantic there was movement towards clearer and deeper appre- 
hension of religious truth, of the nature of inspiration and revelation, 
and the basis of Christian unity. It was found possible to forget 
theological differences in devotion to a common service and in sur- 
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render to the ruling Spirit of love, and that meant a return to the 
fundamental principle of life in the Society of Friends. ‘“‘ There is 
co-operation even where there is not agreement. There is a better his- 
torical insight emerging. There is an enlarged spirit of human service. 
God is still revealing Himself in vital, operative ways. And therefore 
momentous things may even yet come forth.”” So Dr Jones concludes 
his survey of American Quakerism, and in a companion chapter on 
the Awakening in England he tells of the most recent developments— 
the publication of the little volume of essays on A Reasonable Faith, 
by three Friends in 1884, Caroline Stephen’s Quaker Strongholds 
six years later, and then the most significant Manchester Conference 
of 1895, followed by the ten years of John Wilhelm Rowntree’s 
growing influence, an influence by no means ended by his death in 
1905. It is after him that the series of these volumes of the history is 
named. And this is the conclusion of the whole matter, as Dr Jones 
expresses it: ‘‘ The Spirit, so wonderfully revealed in Christ, is a 
permanent Spirit, real, present, vital, and operative, now as ever, in 
the lives of men. What He was once, He still is. Greater things are 
before us than those which have been behind us, if the cumulative 
power of the Christ revelation finds men of faith and does its full work 
through them.” 

There are two questions we have had constantly in mind as we 
have followed the course of this history. One is with regard to the 
practice of corporate silence as the basis of worship among Friends, 
and their “fundamental faith in Spirit-guided ministry.” Dr Jones 
has a warning note against the danger of supposing “‘ that inspiration 
and illumination must come, if at all, during the meeting-hour,”’ and 
he points to the growing recognition among Friends of the fact that 
education is required, and there must be serious preparation, if the 
standard of effective ministry is to be maintained. Must we not 
therefore conclude that inspiration has wider aspects and other 
channels beyond those maintained with such devoted consistency by 
Friends, and that the witness and guidance of the Spirit may be as 
real and unmistakable under other methods of administration in the 
Churches ? 

Then as to the Spirit that guides, that is present as the Light of 
all our seeing, what are we to say? What actually is that ‘“‘ Christ 
revelation ” of which the concluding word of the history speaks ? 
The mission of Friends, we are told, is to bear personal testimony to 
the real presence of God. There must be “ first-hand experience of 
direct relation with the present inward revealing God.” Evidence of 
God “‘ comes in quiet ways to the soul through the moral and spiritual 
tasks of a lifetime,” and while the testimonies of prophets confirm 
our own discovery “ one historical Figure stands out in solitary 
splendour. In Jesus Christ we have the supreme confirmation of 
our most significant inner intimations and discoveries. The con- 
viction of connection with God reached in Him its highest certainty. 
He felt Himself to be the instrument and organ of Divine manifesta- 
tion in unparalleled degree.” His was “‘a representative life and 
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death.”’ ‘‘ He is thus the head of a new race, the first of a new series, 
the founder of a new kingdom, the revealer of a new way of living.” 
What a man needs is “ spiritual illumination and moral reinforcement, 
Christ is the source of both these. He is the Light of life. He reveals 
and exhibits life in its full and complete measure.’ Salvation is “ re- 
living the life of Christ in His power and in His Spirit.” All this we 
can understand, as falling rightly into the order of a world of pro- 
gressive spiritual illumination ; but when we are told at the same 
time that “‘ Christ is God eternally revealing Himself—God in im- 
mediate relationship with men,” and that Friends both of the earliest 
and of this latter time have regarded “ the living Christ as the ground 
of their faith, the source of their power, and the central fact of their 
message,” we ask whether the spiritual fact is rightly discerned, 
and whether there is no distinction of being between this living 
Christ and the Father in whom Jesus trusted and taught his followers 
to trust, to whom he prayed and taught them to pray. 

BOURNEMOUTH. V. D. Davis. 





An Introduction to the History of Christianity, 4.p. 590-1314. 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D.—Macmillan, 1921.—Pp. ix +390. 


Tue period between the accession of Pope Gregory I. and the suppres- 
sion of the Knights Templar is surveyed in this volume in fourteen 
chapters, as follows :—Pillars of the Medizval Church ; The Church 
and the Empire ; The so-called Dark Ages; The Church Empire of 
the West; The Revival and Reorganisation of Papacy.; The Crusades ; 
Learning and Heresy in Early Middle Ages; The Medisval Church 
as a Disciplinary Institution; The Friars, the Schoolmen, the 
Universities ; Papacy and the House of Hohenstaufen; French 
Monarchy and the Papacy ; England; A Survey of Society ; Dante 
and the Decay of Medievalism. To each chapter a full list of 
authorities is added, which students will find valuable. There are 
also two maps in the body of the work, together with a table of the 
important Popes, and a brief index at the end. No table of contents 
has been prefixed. The volume is excellently printed and tastefully 
bound. Dr Jackson has produced a most readable book, and has 
given us here his best work as a historian of the Christian Church. 
The style is lucid, and he has not overcrowded his pages-with too 
many details. It is admittedly difficult in a general survey to deal 
adequately with every important aspect of a period, and our author 
has at times failed to make his reader realise the full significance of 
what is narrated, owing to the outline given being so brief. 

In describing, for instance, the mission of Augustine, the founder 
of the English Church, Dr Jackson tells us (p. 21) that he was invested 
by Pope Gregory with authority “ to choose all that is best from the 
rites of other Churches for the newly-planted Church,” and that “‘ the 
customs of the people and their very religious festivals are to be as 
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little altered as possible consistently with the maintenance of pure 
Christianity.”” We are not informed whether Augustine’s method of 
carrying out his instructions was consistent with those instructions 
or no, and the reader would scarcely infer that this arrogant repre- 
sentative of Rome did seek to alter the customs and the religious 
festivals of the British Church, and that when he found the British 
bishops determined to reject his demands he declared them to be 
heretics, and treated them as such, and that Augustine’s refusal to 
tolerate customs and festivals in the British Church differing from 
those observed by the Roman Church led to a bitter struggle between 
the two Churches, which continued so long that Giraldus in the 
twelfth century may be regarded as still fighting for what Augustine 
refused to grant in 608. It is true that the Irish Church was treated 
according to the spirit of the instructions, but our author makes no 
mention of it. ‘ 

In the brief account of the evangelisation of Sweden (p. 99), the 
heroic efforts of Anschar to reach the country, and the part played 
by ordinary sailors from the Lowlands, are not hinted at; and again 
on p. 104 the story of the conversion of the Bulgarians is told as if 
King Boris was the first Christian of that nation. Ulfilas had lived 
there and the Christians had lingered in the land for centuries after 
his time, notwithstanding the successive heathen conquests of the 
country. 

But, apart from the feature noted above, this book makes the 
Early Middle Ages full of new interest for the student. Professor 
Jackson has the rare gift of being able to compress into a short 
paragraph the history of a century. He deals with the period as 
one who is in deep sympathy with the ideal of unity which the Church 
sought to realise, who is anxious to be fair to those from whom he 
differs, and to interpret the policy and the actions of the great 
leaders in Church and State in the light of their conception of truth 
and duty and of the standards of moral judgment obtaining in their 
times. His survey of the development of doctrine and practice in 
the first centuries of Christian history, though brief, is sufficiently 
full and clear to explain the problems which exercised the mind of 
Christendom in the Middle Ages. And in addition to tracing the 
above development he shows how many of the problems of modern 
Europe and of the Near East find their roots in the struggles during 
the Dark Ages between Christendom and Islam, the Latin Church 
and the Byzantine Empire, Papacy and the German Emperors and 
French Monarchy. The story of how Papacy strove for supremacy 
in Europe, what use it made of it when secured, and how finally it 
lost it to the civil power, is well told. The Inquisition is discussed 
in the spirit of a historian, and the reader is bound to modify his 
views of its cruel methods after perusing this book. The chapters on 
the social conditions of the Middle Ages and on Learning and Heresy 
are of exceptional interest and value. The Church displayed at 
least ability in her educational efforts in the West, and our debt to 
monks and friars is great. The Eastern Church prided herself on 
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her scholarship; but it ceased to be serviceable inasmuch as it — 
directed the mind of the age away from the pressing problems of the ~ 
times to things of antiquity, and kept it there. In the West, however, | 
there was little scholarship, and the little that was to be found here | 
and there was entirely devoted to the defence of orthodox theology, 
Nevertheless, in the words of our author, “ while-in Constantinople, 
with all the accumulated literary treasures of antiquity, with its 
schools and professors, scholarship was tied so firmly to the past 
as to make progress of thought well-nigh impossible, in the half- 
barbarous Paris at the close of the eleventh century the human 
intellect was preparing to tackle the gravest problem of philosophy ” 
(p. 177). Without acquaintance with the great classics of Greece 
and ancient Rome, “‘the ignorant Western Church produced far 
greater men than the learned scholars of Byzantium” (p. 179). 
In a final summary Dr Jackson concludes that the Eastern Church 
ceased to progress when it made an appeal to conciliar authority as 
the final criterion of true doctrine, and that the spirit of inquiry and 
of adventure passed into the Western Church, which gave us Roger 
Bacon, Anselm, Abelard, and Eriugena. He calls his work an 
** Introduction,” and if it be the task of an introduction to whet 
the desire of the reader for more information on the topics discussed, 
then this book fulfils its purpose admirably. We make bold to pre- 
dict that this volume will become indispensable to every student of 
Church history. 

A few misprints have slipped into the work. Page 15, bottom, 
‘““ when” for “‘ where he remained”; p. 57, at the top of the page 
we read “‘ The Dark Ages a misnomer,” and at the beginning of the 
chapter “‘ The term Dark Ages is not a misnomer”; p. 81, “‘ Mass 
or the... ,” presumably “ Mass of the canonical hours”; p. 82, 
bottom, ‘“‘ memebers” for “‘ members”; p. 227, ‘‘ Bonaventure ” 
(tris), elsewhere “‘ Bonaventura ” ; p. 157, bottom, ‘‘ 1226 ” for 1227 
is given as the date when Frederick II. started on his Crusade. 

M. B. Owen. 
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